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holders and to its agents. Its sound methods 

Se and good reputation are giving it a steady, 
| healthy growth all in the Middle West. It insures 
; ‘men and women on equal terms. Policies are up to 
date in every respect, and contain liberal and attractive 
features which make them sell. 








It gives to Total Abstainers a lower rate on their 
insurance by placing’ ieir policies in the Total Abstinence 
Department in which¥ne mortality record iskept separate. 
It is a live, up-to-date Company which is progressive. 











It is developing} new territory in the Central West 
and has good positio 
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“THE FEDERAL WAY” Is A Reliable Way 


"THE Fed- 


“THE FEDERAL WAY” 











eral’s un- | 
excelled | 
service to the | 
policy holders | ~ 
and benefi- 
ciaries of its | 
Accident and | 
Health De- | 
partment is 
forcibly illus- | 
trated by its | 
checks here 
reproduced. 


The policy was issued to Mr. Quilter June 29th, 1918. He paid one quarterly premium of $5.00. He was killed July 4th. An investment of $5.00 brought a return of $2,000 in this case 


These instances dem- 
onstrate thenecessity 
of accident protec- 
tion such as Federal 
policies guarantee. 


Federal service hon- 
ors its representa- 
tives who intelligent- 
ly and faithfully are 
serving a constantly 
increasing clientele. 


If at liberty to 
dosoandif you | 
can secure the | 
privilege, why 
not protect 
your clients 
by procuring 
them coverage 
from the Fed- 
eral’s Accident 


and Health 
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| FEDER MIRE INSURANCE: COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 
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|of claim on account 
iof socidental death 
‘of Clarence M.Terrell 
| insured under Policy 
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This policy was issued to Dr. Clarence M. Terrell, 304 Burk-Burnett Building, Ft. Worth, Texas, an Osteopathic Physician, ni 11, 1918. 
He was killed April 22nd. He paid a quarterly premium of $4.50. An investment of $4.50 brought a return of $590 
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“THE FEDERAL WAY” Is A Reliable Way 


HE Fed- 
eral’s Life 
Department 
now about 
| twenty years 
| old, operating 
in nineteen 
states and will- 
sz 1 ing to enter 
-more, has 
equally as en- 
viable a record 
as that of its 
Accident and 
. Health De- 
partment, illustrated 
by the checks here 
reproduced. 
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TREAS. 


Capable, industrious, 
determined men and 
women of high character 
and correct habits, who 
stand well in their com- 
munities, who will be 
ASSETS (not LIABIL- 
ITIES)to the Company, 
now disconnected, or 
even wholly _inexper- 
ienced in insur- 
ance, desirous of life 
long connections, 
willing to be taught 
the profession of in- 
surance by a Com- 
pany cf enterprising, 
co servative and 
honcrable Manage- 


ment would do well 
to commun‘cate with 





-DS WARS 
FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


"Yusbes 





The policy was issued to Mr. Hanson July 8, 1916 He paid eight quarterly premiums of $5.00 each. He was killed June 29th. 


the Federal Such 
menand women may 
secure contracts af- 
fording an opprrtu- 
nity to establish a 
COMPETENCY and 
a CONTINUING 
INCOME, to repre- 
sent either the Life 
Department or the 
Accident and Health 


end 


Department, or both. 
n investment of $40.00 brought a return of $10,500 in this case. 


For detailed information address, giving references, 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President, or CHARLES S. RANNELLS, Secretary 
FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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T the closing session of the Amer- 
A ican Life Convention in Chicago, 

Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-president 
and general manager of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life of New Orleans, was unani- 
mously elected president. He was 
nominated by R. W. Stevens, vice- 
president of the Illinois Life and the 
nomination was seconded by George 
A. Grimsley, president of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life. 

Mr. Simmons’ election to office was 
no surprise as he had been promi- 
nently spoken of. Sidney A. Foster, 
secretary of the Royal Union Mutual 
Life, who had also been talked of as a 
candidate, requested that his name be 
withdrawn and that Mr. Simmons re- 
ceive the unanimous support of the 
convention. This splendid position on 
the part of Mr. Foster made a distinct 
impression upon the convention, as it 
was an obvious manifestation of the 
unselfishness for which Mr. Foster is 
so well known. 


R. FOSTER’S views were made 

known through Charles F. Coffin, 
vice-president of the State Life, who 
said that there had been a misinter- 
pretation of Mr. Foster’s position. Be- 
cause of Mr. Foster’s expressed will- 
ingness to assist a friend who might 
run for office, the opinion was held by 
some that Mr. Foster might be mak- 
ing a thrust at the man now holding 
that office. In order to remove any 
doubt about his position in the matter, 
Mr. Foster withdrew. 

As would be indicated by the unani- 
mous vote cast, the choice of Dr. Sim- 
mons was a popular one. Mr. Sim- 
mons has been since his affiliation with 
the organization, one of the stalwarts. 
He is a man of fine ability, diplomatic 
and courteous and exceptionally well 
qualified for the duties of chairman of 
the convention. 


HE only address heard on the clos- 

ing day was that of Thomas B. 
Love, assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who had as his topic “The Great 
Insurance Adventure.” Mr. Love’s re- 
marks were significant and important. 
In very positive tones he stated that 
the officials at Washington had not 
to his knowledge expressed any inten- 
tion of launching further into the in- 
surance business in any capacity, but 
were more than occupied with the exe- 
cution of present duties. 

He submitted some interesting fig- 
ures concerning the work of the War 
Risk Bureau, the amount of business 
written to date, average size of appli- 
cation, number of applications, etc. 
He urged a liberal support of govern- 
ment bond issues and said that Amer- 
ican life companies could well use as 
a measure of how much they are to 
invest in government securities, the 
standard adopted by the British com- 
panies, which are investing 20 percent 
of their funds in war loans. 


] MMEDIATELY following the con- 

clusion of Mr. Love’s remarks, J. B. 
Reynolds, president of the Kansas City 
Life, presented a resolution to the ef- 
fect that because the government may 
need the unrestricted assistance of life 
companies let it be resolved that it is 
the sense of the convention that the 
government will receive not only 20 
percent of the assets of the life com- 
panies for war loans, but such amount 
as is necessary. The resolution passed 
unanimously. 


S IDNEY A. FOSTER, secretary of the 

Royal Union Mutual Life, who at- 
tended the recent meeting of the in- 
surance commissioners at Denver, sub- 
mitted a resolution asking that Amer- 
ican Life Convention companies pe- 
tition the insurance commissioners at 
their meeting in New York to bring 
before the legislatures in the various 





NEW OFFICERS CHOSEN 


President—E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager, Pan 


American Life. 


Secretary-General Counsel—T. W. Blackburn. 


‘ 


Executive Committee—Hold-overs—H. L. Seay, President, Southland Life; 
C. F. Coffin, Vice-President, State Life; E. W. Randall, President, Minnesota 


Mutual; E. G. Simmons, Vice-President, Pan American Life. 


New Members— 


Harry R. Cunningham, Vice-President, Montana Life; H. W. Johnson, Presi- 
dent, Central Life of Illinois; Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Vice-President, Atlantic 


Life of Virginia. 


PLACE OF NEXT CONVENTION—Omaha, Neb. 





T. W. BLACKBURN 
Secretary AND GENERAL COUNSEL 
Omaha, Neb. 


states the need of the proper applica- 
tion of life insurance taxes. Mr. Fos- 
ter said that the companies are already 
heavily burdened with taxation and as 
much as is taken in direct taxation pro- 
vides that much less for the purchase 
of additional life insurance. Mr. Fos- 
ter’s resolution was referred to the 
executive committee with power to act. 
It was also moved that the paper read 
by Mr. Foster before the insurance 
commissioners in Denver be included 
as a part of the minutes of the Chi- 
cago meeting of the convention. 
R W. STEVENS, vice-president of 
* the Illinois Life, proposed a 
change in the constitution which would 
provide that the elective officers of the 
convention be the president and the 
state vice-presidents, and that the ex- 
ecutive committee consist of six mem- 
bers; the executive committee to ap- 
point the secretary and treasurer and 
ali salaried employes. Mr. Stevens, in 
explanation of his change, said that 
this would provide centralized control 
and mean that the secretary and ex- 
ecutive committee would at all times 
work in harmony. It was explained 
that it was in no sense a thrust at 
Secretary T. W. Blackburn, and was 
presented at a time when there was 
not a shadow of a doubt over Mr. 
Blackburn’s office. The resolution was 
adopted. 


E. W. RANDALL, president of the 

* Minnesota Mutual Life, submit- 
ted the report of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed by the executive committee 
to examine the books and records of 
Secretary T. W. Blackburn. A firm 
of accountants was employed and the 
books and records turned over to them. 
The examination disclosed the fact that 
some of the records of years ago were 
missing, but these were finally found 
and a complete examination of all 
transactions from 1994 to the close of 


E. G. SIMMONS 
Newly Evectep PRESIDENT 
New Orleans 


1917 was made. The books were 
found to be correct and the cash bal- 
ance as reported at the convention of 
1917 to be as stated. No irregularities 
were found, giving Mr. Blackburn a 
clean bill of health. 

Following the reading of this re- 
port a motion was adopted asking that 
it be recorded that the members pres- 
ent suggest to the executive commit- 
tee the reappointment of Mr. Black- 
burn as secretary-treasurer and little 
doubt exists but that he will be re- 
elected. . 


WO deaths have occurred during 

the year, they being James B. Kent, 
general counsel of the Peoples’ Life 
of Frankfort, Ind., and Louis F. Linz- 
meyer, vice-president and actuary of 
the Southland Life. 

W. A. Lindly of the Security Mu- 
tual of Lincoln, Neb., moved that a 
committee of five be appointed to ex- 
amine into the advisability of organiz- 
ing a reinsurance company and report 
their findings at the next meeting of 
the convention or refer the results of 
their examination to the executive 
committee. The motion was referred 
to the executive committee. 


N reporting on the committee on de- 

partmental supervision, Jsaac Miller 
Hamilton, president of the Federal 
Life, said that there had been no com- 
plaints of action during the ‘year, sub- 
mitted the list of existing state insur- 
ance officials and called attention to the 
fact that the Chicago meeting of the 
convention had been addressed by 
Commissioners C. W. Fairchild of 
Colorado, Carey J. Wilson of Kansas, 
Fred W. Potter of Illinois, and Otto 
L. Claus of Indiana. 


THE following state vice-presidents 
were elected: 

Alabama—Wriiit1am D. Jexxs, Presi- 
dent, Protective Life. 


Elect Officers at Closing Session 


Arkansas—A. B. Banks, 
Home Life & Accident. 

California—F. V. Krestine, Vice-Presi- 
dent, West Coast-San Francisco Life. 

Colorado—Tuomas F. Daty, President, 
Capitol Life. 

Connecticut — Witt1AM Bro Swmirn, 
General Counsel, Travelers. 

Georgia—WILMErR L. Moore, President, 
Southern States Life. 

Idaho—Epwin S. CHADWICK, 
President, Idaho State Life. 

Illinois—Emmet C. May, President, 
Peoria Life. 

Indiana—Hersert M. Wootten, Presi- 
dent, American Central Life. 

Iowa—A. D. Hrnpman, Vice-President, 
American Life of Iowa. 

Kansas—E. E. Satter, Secretary, Bank 
Savings Life. 

Kentucky—W. W. Moore, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Inter-Southern Life. 

Louisiana—Crawrorp H. EL tis, Presi- 
dent, Pan American Life. 

Michigan—O. R. Looker, 
Michigan Mutual Life. 

Minnesota—JoHN T. Baxter, Presi- 
dent, Northwestern National Life. 

Mississippi—W. Q. Core, President, 
Lamar Life. 

Montana—O. W. McConneti, Coun- 
sel, Montana Life. 


President, 


Vice- 


President, 


Nebraska—W. A. Linoty, Actuary, 
Security Mutual Life. 
New Hampshire—S. W. Jameson, 


President, United Life and Accident. 

New Mexico—Georce ROosLincton, 
Secretary, Occidental Life. 

North Carolina—CHartes W. Gor, 
Treasurer, Jefferson Standard Life. 

North Dakota—F. L. Conxuinec, Sec- 
retary, Provident Life. 

Ohio—JoHn M. Sarver, 
Ohio State Life. 

Oregon—S. P. Locxwoop, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Columbia Life and Trust. 

Pennsylvania—Joun C. Hutt, 
dent, Standard Life. 

South Carolina—T. Orecon Lawton, 
Jr., President, Southeastern Life. 

South Dakota—C. W. Marrinpate, 
Secretary, First National Life. 

Tennessee—E. Leon Porter, Secretary, 
Volunteer State Life. 

Texas—T. W.. Varpext, President, 
Southwestern Life. 

Utah—H. C. Enwarns, Vice-President, 
Continental Life. 

Virginia—EpmMunp Strupwick, Presi- 
dent, Atlantic Life. 

Washington—True UnNcopHer, Vice- 
President, Western Union Life. 

West Virginia—Harrison B. Smirtz, 
President, George Washington Life. 

Wisconsin—Rupert F. Fry, President, 
Old Line Life. 


Blackburn on the Job 


As usual, Secretary T. W. Blackburn 
was very much on the job. Mr. Black- 
burn’s task was somewhat harder this 
year than ordinarily, for the reason 
that because of the inconvenience of the 
convention headquarters many of the 
members were not stopping at the hotel 
in which the meetings were held. This 
made it somewhat harder for Mr. 
Blackburn to get in touch with mem- 
bers who were stopping at downtown 
hotels, but he pulled through in fine 
style. After watching Mr. Blackburn 
greet arriving members the conclusion 
is usually reached that he knows every 
official of every convention company. 
He is a good mixer in the best sense 
of the term and the new and unac- 
quainted life official finds him of partic- 
ular assistance in getting acquainted 
and meeting the other members. Mr. 
Blackburn has put in a strenuous year 
for the convention, and President Seay 
has been forced to spend much time 
away from his office in the East in the 
interests of the American Life Conven- 
tion companies. 


President, 


Presi- 
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(sreat Insurance Adventure 


Illuminating and Inspiring Address by Thos. B. Love, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


HAT is by all odds the most im- 

portant and significant life insurance 
message that has been heard in the 
past year was delivered by Thomas B. 
Love, assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, before the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago, entitled “The Great In- 
surance Adventure.” Mr. Love outlined 


THOMAS B. LOVE 
AsSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Washington, D. C. 


in no uncertain terms the position of 
the government concerning the widen- 
ing of its activities in the insurance 
field. His message is of the utmost im- 
portance to life insurance men all over 
the country, and what he has to say 
should be given careful study by any- 
one having any connection with the life 
insurance business. 


PROBABLY the most important of 

Mr. Love’s several significant and 
clarifying statements is the one touch- 
ing upon government insurance, where 
Mr. Love said: “I have seen much agi- 
tation in the public press (but have 
seen little elsewhere) as to the mean- 
ing of the insurance activities of the 
government and whether any further 
inroads upon the fields now occupied 
by private insurance companies are to 
be made, and whether because of the 
activity of the government there is to 
be an obliteration of private industry. 


IN reply I personally can say that I 
have heard no tangible suggestion at 
Washington concerning the govern- 
ment going into any branch of the 
insurance business. Nothing that the 
government has done to date can be 
construed to mean that such action is 
contemplated. The administration is 
entirely occupied with the affairs it has 
on hand at the present time. But I have 
no doubt that if it is necessary in order 
to win the war to take over any busi- 
ness temporarily, such action would re- 
ceive the warm approval of the nation.” 


R. LOVE explained in detail opera- 
tion of the government War Risk 
Bureau. He said that the government, 
through its War Risk Bureau, had writ- 
ten $32,000,000,000 of insurance to date, 
and Secretary McAdoo had broken all 
records as a life underwriter by plac- 
ing this volume of business on the 
books in a little over eleven months. 
He said that never before in the his- 
tory of the country has there been such 
universal cooperation and sacrifice on 
the part of all people for the common 
good. All not on the firing line are 
back of those at the front, and even the 
business interests of the country have 





been placed on the altar of common 
good. The most remarkable part of it 
all is the absence of any murmur of 
complaint. 


LIFE insurance and the men in it have 
cooperated to create this condition. 
The whole business is founded on the 
principle of unselfishness. In order to 
make a sale the average business man 
appears to the prospect’s sense of self- 
ishness. An exactly opposite course is 
pursued by the life insurance man. 

As a result of the government’s en- 
trance into the life insurance business 
there is now more than twice the 
amount of business in force in the coun- 
try than there was a year ago. 


| THOROUGHLY believe in life in- 
surance,” said Mr. Love. “I exalt 
it as a great institution and benefit to 
the human race. The trend of events 
has completely vindicated the life in- 
surance business and proved it to be in- 
dispensable in war and peace.” 

Mr. Love said that the government’s 
insurance plan commenced in 1914 when 
the activities of the submarines made 
it necessary to provide insurance for 
the merchant marine. This branch of 
the War Risk Bureau has written 22,314 
policies for $1,644,000,000, with a pre- 
mium income of $45,000,000, losses of 
$31,000,000, total expenses of $130,000, 
or a profit of more than 30 percent on 
premiums received. 

Next was presented the problem of 
providing insurance to cover the master 
officers and crews of merchant vessels, 
and in June, 1917, the insurance of these 
risks was commenced. This department 
has also been conducted by the govern- 
ment at a profit. 


NEXT came the creation of the War 

Risk Bureau, of major interest to 
life insurance men. Mr. Love explained 
in detail the system and operations of 
the plan. From a staff of one director 
and a score of assistants and clerks 
with two basement rooms as office 
quarters it has been necessary to create 
an entirely new organization, or, as 
Mr. Love said: “It has been necessary 
to build a dam across the river while 
the river is going across the dam.” The 
staff has now grown to 12,500 persons, 
occupying thirteen office buildings and 
accomplishing daily an enormous 
amount of detail work. 


At the beginning it was necessary 
to get signed applications from the 
million and a half men in military serv- 
ice, and, although the bureau was cre- 
ated in October, active operations had 
to be commenced in December. It is 
of more than passing interest to ob- 
serve that of the 3,600,000 applications 
for protection received by the bureau 
2,106,805 have stated that they have no 
relatives dependent upon them for sup- 
port. At the present time 15,000 ap- 
plications are being received daily and 
more than 6,000,000 allotment checks 
have been mailed. 

Every casualty list means compensa- 
tion claims for the War Risk Bureau. 
To date there have been 2,499 deaths 
reported and 63,490 monthly disability 
checks have been received. 


SINCE the creation of the bureau in 
October, 1917, 3,702,860 applications 
have been received, representing $32,- 
153,769,500 of insurance. These are 
staggering figures. This is six and one- 
half times as much life insurance as all 
companies, ordinary and industrial, had 
in force Dec. 31, 1916. The amount of 
the average application is $8,684. 
When the bureau was being created 
Mr. Love said that the thought was 
freely expressed that not more than 59 
percent of the men in the service would 


apply for the maximum coverage, and 
that the amount of the average policy 
would be, at the most, $5,000. He said 
that Secretary McAdoo alone stood out 
against the argument that none but the 
rich would buy this government insur- 
ance, he having the opinion that all 
would buy and that the very large ma- 
jority would apply for the maximum. 
The record shows that 95 percent have 
taken the full amount. 

The government is now receiving 
16,000 applications daily for $140,000,- 
000 a day. There is now every prospect 
that the present volume of business 
will be doubled within a year, per- 
haps six months. 


ONE of the difficult tasks of the bu- 

reau is to answer correspondence. 
This burden has been a severe one, 
and at the present time the bureau is 
receiving 10,000 letters a day. It has 
been necessary to’establish and there 
is now in operation a school for the 
purpose of training those who are to 
become connected with the War Risk 
Bureau. They are taught the wé6rk- 
ings of the law in order that they 
may intelligently answer this great 
flood of incoming mail. 


AFTER submitting these interesting 

figures Mr. Love stepped out of 
his role as statistician and appeared as 
a direct representative of the Treasury 
Department. He said that there is 
now at hand an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for service on the part of the 
life companies. The life companies 
of the country at the present time have 
$6,000,000,000 of liquid assets and the 
public is in real need of the service of 
the life companies, their great organi- 
zations and vast resources. 

The war in order to be won must 
be properly financed and the only two 
methods to be used by the government 
are taxation and the sale of bonds. 
Life insurance companies can demon- 
Strate their real belief in the principle 
of unselfishness by generously pur- 
chasing Liberty bonds. 


R LOVE quoted from the last an- 
nual report of the Prudential of 
London, in which no boast of profits 
earned was made, but rather the em- 
phasis was laid on the fact that dur- 
ing the year it had been necessary to 
borrow five million pounds in order 
to invest in government loans the 
amount asked by the government. 
Mr. Love said that he had been often 
asked by life officials what he regarded 
as the real duty of the life compa- 
nies concerning the investment of their 
funds in government bond issues. His 
reply has been that without unloading 
any present securities, or calling loans, 
or refusing renewals 20 per cent of 
the admitted assets of a life company 
should be invested in government 
bonds. This is the practice observed 
by the English life companies. 


T HIS of course, means a diminution 

of dividends to stockholders and 
policyholders. But Mr. Love said that 
now is the time for the life insurance 
companies to come to the front and 
assert themselves in a positive way. 
“When a soldier is ordered to go over 
the top he does not stop to ask whether 
it will pay. This is no time to ask 
anything but what can I do, instead 
of what can I afford to do.” 

In Mr. Love’s estimation the Ameri- 
can Life Convention companies have 
an opportunity to set an example for 
the older and larger eastern compa- 
nies when the fourth Liberty loan is 
floated. 


CONCERNING the situation after 
the war Mr. Love said, “When the 


war has passed there will be great 
economic problems up for considera- 
tion.. I thoroughly believe in insur- 
ance, and want to see it preserved, be- 
cause of its infinite aid to the human 
race. What will happen to it after 
the war will depend very largely upon 
the degree to which the insurance busi- 





SIDNEY A. FOSTER 
Secretary Royat Union Mutuat 
Des Moines, Iowa 


ness renders service to the nation while 
the war is on.” 


Interested Truth Seekers 


A surprising large number of life of- 
ficials put in an appearance the first 
thing Monday morning. Small groups 
quickly formed in the hotel lobby. Even 
the most disinterested observer could 
not help but notice the eager manner 
in which the various groups discussed 
life insurance affairs. 

On every hand was evidenced an in- 
terest in what the other fellow had to 
say. The delegates from the Southwest, 
for instance, were very much interested 
in learning what the men in the mid- 
dle west and north thought of things. 
“How does this effect you?” and “What 
are you doig.z-4hout this up your way?” 
were questrsomi$ frequently heard. The 
judgment and opinion of others were 
sought after. Agency men and execu- 
tive heads desired to secure a consen- 
sus of opinion on the problems that 
were perplexing them, and this mutual 
need resulted in less formality and more 
mixing than has ordinarily been seen. 


Those Columbus Men 


When George W. Steinman of Colum- 
bus, O., hears anyone call, Oh, Ball,” he 
turns around to set him right. He’s 
pretty sure that someone has again got- 
ten the two sandy complexioned men 
from Columbus mixed. And “Dan” Ball 
pays similar heed to the call for Mr. 
Steinman. It’s an old story with both 
of them. 

As a matter of fact, get “Dan” Ball, 
who is secretary of the Columbus Mu- 
tual Life, and G. W. together, and there 
is only a hazy resemblance. They are 
both of fairly good size. Each vies with 
the other as to personal pulchritude. 
It’s hard to tell which is the more hand- 
some. 


Bence right on the job every min- 
ute beats genius to a frazzle. 


No one can be —- unless he is 
doing something for others. 
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EFFECT OF WA 


Life, R. W. Stevens, spoke before 

the American Life Convention on 
“The Effect of the War on the Agency 
Organization.” He said: 

When the president of the United 
States, speaking on behalf of our peo- 
ple, declared that we were at war with 
the Imperial German government, 
plans were speedily put into prepara- 
tion that shall assure peace with honor 
to the American flag; and among the 
earliest of the major war-winning pro- 
posals was life insurance for.. those 
brave boys who will fly the stars and 
stripes over the broken battlements of 
autocracy. 

When the call to the colors came 
and training camps and cantonments 


Tie vice-president of the Illinois 





CHAKLES F,. COFFIN 
Vice-Presipent State LiFe 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


were organized, the business of life in- 
surance was represented not only 
creditably. but with honor by the num- 
ber and the caliber of the life insur- 
ance men in uniform. 


HEN the call for money came, the 

legal-reserve life insurance compa- 
nies, under no pressure and without 
urging, promptly invested to the ex- 
tent of their ability their available cash 
resources in Liberty bonds and imme- 
diately began shaping their finances for 
future purchases. «ny, 

When it was found necessary to the 
fullest success of our government in- 
surance plan to carry the message of 
its advantages and benefits to the in- 
dividual members of our armies, life in- 
surance men in military service deliv- 
ered that message so enthusiastically 
and so effectively as to astound us all 
when we read the figures that told of 
their achievements. 

When the call came for volunteers 
to carry on an intensive canvass for the 
sale of the Liberty bonds, life insur- 
ance men came marching strong, and 
how well they upheld their reputation 
for being the best salesmen in the 
world is a matter of public record. 
and— 


W HEN our boys come marching 

home again victorious and triumph- 
ant, we shall find that of those who 
won the distinguished service medals, 
the chevrons and the straps, no busi- 
ness, trade or profession shall show a 
higher percentage to men engaged than 
will the business of life insurance; since 
initiative. resourcefulness, determina- 
tion and leadership. aualities which 
make for a distinguished military ca- 
reer, are among the first attributes of 
the successful life insurance man. 


[N DISCUSSING the effect of the 
war on the agency organization, it 


seems advisable to review this subject 
from two standpoints: first, the effect 
upon the agents in the field; and sec- 
ond, the effect upon the agency depart- 
ment, meaning thereby those who have 
to do with the employment and super- 
vision of agents. 

For many months prior to our par- 
ticipation as a belligerent in the great 
war agency managers generally were 
calling to the attention of their agents 
the great insurance-selling opportunity 
afforded by our undoubted nearness to 
war and the then ability of those who 
might be called for service to secure 
war-insurance at peace-time rates; that 
is, policies without a restrictive war- 


clause. 
A S EVENTS have shown, the argu- 

ment suggested should have been 
one of the most compelling that insur- 
ance solicitors were ever permitted to 
use; but, as measured by new-business 
increase, uncertainly-impending war- 
service was neither a powerful nor a 
popular plea for insurance-prepared- 
ness. 

Immediately following the sixth of 
April, 1917, and up until the announce- 
ment of the government plan of insur- 
ance, there came a demand for life in- 
surance at peace-time rates to cover 
the hazard of war; but, except in the 
case of those few companies whose 
officers reckoned that the war was 
three thousand miles away, war-clauses 
were immediately put in force which 
required the war-risk to pay an extra 
premium commensurate with the war- 
hazard. 


THIS meant the refusal of large 

amounts of easily-written  busi- 
ness; caused much confusion and 
dissatisfaction among agents and the 
eventual retirement of a considerable 
number of good solicitors who had spe- 
cialized on the insuring of young men 
and who could not adjust themselves 
to the new conditions under which they 
were compelled to operate. 


HE war-clause floundering period 

through which the companies passed 
during the first few months following 
our entrance into the war was only dis- 
turbing to the agency organization, but 
furnished a sordid spectacle of the lack 
of cooperation between home offices 
and clearly displayed the fact that 
when a business advantage appears to 
be at stake life insurance, as a great 
glorified institution, is as quickly sac- 
rificed on the altar of personal greed 
by those guiding the destinies of our 
companies as by the most partisan of 
their agents in the field. 


T HANKS to the far-seeing wisdom, 

and sound knowledge of insurance, 
of William G. McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury, the life companies were 
relieved of the necessity of even try- 
ing to handle war-insurance, and 
spared the odium that the unthinking 
were inclined to bestow upon them on 
the ground that failure to insure our 
soldiers and sailors at peace-time rates 
was an unpatriotic act. 


SECRETARY McADOO understood 

the great advantage of life insur- 
ance for those splendid men who are 
risking and laying down their lives 
that liberty shall not perish from this 
earth, and knew that it was impossible 
for the life insurance companies to 
safely cover, at such cost as our sol- 
diers and_ sailors could bear, the 
extraordinary risk of engagement in 
speedily had enacted a war-insurance 
measure which shall stand as a monu- 
ment for all time to the generous ap- 
preciation which we of these United 
States have for those whe gave their 
all that ovr nation might live in honor 
and security. 


bere news of the passage of the act 
authorizing the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance for soldiers and sailors was 
received with both consternation and 
joy by the men in the field; with con- 
sternation by those wh» were still hop- 
ing that their companies would throw 
down the bars to the war-risks and 
who feared that the government insur- 
ance plan would seriously curtail their 
business; but with joy by those sound- 
thinking life underwriters who realiz- 
ing the utter impossibility of company 
insurance at rates within the reach of 
those who needed the war-risk protec- 
tion, saw in the passage of the act pro- 
tection for our fighters and the elim- 
ination from the insurance canvass of 
the fruitless and unprofitable discus- 
sion of why their companies were im- 
posing extra premiums in new policies 
as a condition precedent to engaging 
in military or naval service. 


A Bout Sept. 1, 1917, the govern- 
ment insurance plan was so widely 
known and well under way that com- 
petition for the war-risks had prac- 
tically ceased, and agents in the field 
were adjusting themselves to the new 
conditions surrounding their work. 
Draft board rulings rapidly an- 
nounced showed that such large num- 
bers of men who were eligible to life 
insurance were ineligible to military 
service as to leave an ample field for 
the activities of those agents who pre- 
ferred to confine their solicitations to 
men of thirty-one and under. And, 
since when facing possible war-service 
men with dependents as well as those 
dependents were so shockingly and ter- 
rifically impressed with the fact of 
their insurance-unpreparedness, great 
numbers of those finally exempted be- 
came not only willing, but eager pros- 
pects for more life insurance. 


O LIFE insurance men of the right 

sort no greater inspiration and rea- 
son for self-gratulation was ever given 
than the unqualified and magnificent 
endorsement of their business and 
their work by the adoption of the gov- 
ernment plan for the insurance of sol- 
diers and sailors. Life insurance for 
those who venture the supreme sacri- 
fice was among the first of the war- 
winning measures to receive the ear- 
nest consideration and early action of 
our Congress, and in effect, when 
adopting its insurance plan, our gov- 
ernment, through its great leaders, said 
that an insured citizen is a better, a 
more efficient and a more reliable citi- 
zen than the one who is uninsured. 


[IF there ever was a time when life 
insurance advocates should have a 
special pride in their work, now is that 
time, since never before in the history 
of our business have the benefits of 
and need for life insurance been so 
soberly, impressively and extensively 
— to the attention of our peo- 
ple. 

It truly is a great thing to be a 
life insurance man these days—a real 
life insurance man. Upon no other 
peace-time business has our govern- 
ment placed such a high mark of ap- 
proval as it has placed upon the busi- 
ness of life insurance, and never since 
its beginning has the business of life 
insurance selling had the opportunity 
and the encouragement to attain to 
the dignified and respected standing 
that can now be enjoyed by those who 
are worthy; and the worthy repre- 
sentatives in the field give every in- 
dication that in so far as it lies within 
their power the present splendid gain 
in the estimation and esteem of the 
insuring public will be held and made 


secure. . 

[tT must he remembered. however, that 
field conditions and the kind and 

caliber of men authorized to carry on 

the business of life insurance selling 


On The AGENCY 
ORGANIZATION 


are determined by agency departments 
and those who have to do with the 
making of agency contracts. 

The war has imposed new problems 
and responsibilities upon agency man- 
agers in the securing and handling of 
agents, and according to how well the 
agency department of each company 
understands and adjusts itself to these 
coditions will depend its future pres- 
tige in the selling field. 


ONE of the already noticeably bene- 
ficial effects of our participation in 
the great war is the increasing demand 
for efficiency and hustling on the part 
of every man engaged in or capable of 
engaging in any useful occupation. 
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The industrial loafer, slacker and 
drone is getting just as unpopular and 
much despised as the draft-dodger, 
and this condition certainly augurs 
well for the future prosperity and 
greatness of America. 


FOR too many years the doors of 

agency departments have been wide 
open to men who are unambitious, in- 
efficient, incapable and unfit to repre- 
sent the great institution of life insur- 
ance. They have been tolerated in 
the business simply because the Amer- 
ican people have been easy going and 
kindly disposed toward those weak- 
lings who have made insurance solicit- 
ing nothing more than a polite form 


of begging. 
BUT, times are changing—changing 

fast. Unless we misread the signs 
the temper of our people wil! soon be 
such that the mendicant agent whose 
only excuse for carrying a ratebook 
is that he wants to get a commission, 
having neither the ability nor the de- 
sire to intelligently render real life- 
insurance service, will enjoy as much 
standing and get as scant considera- 
tion as the husky hobo who panhandles 
the kitchen door because he is htingry. 
W ITH an annually increasing ef- 

fectiveness for more than half a 
century prior to our participation in 
the great war, our legal reserve life 
insurance companies were the chiefest 
advocates of thrift; yet, while preach- 
ing and teaching thrift, those same 
companies have been guilty of wanton 
waste in their new business-producing 
departments. 

Competition forced extravagance and 
deplorable methods’ upon even the 
most conservative and conscientious of 
agency departments. The will-o’-the- 
wisp of volume'led to the extensive 
equipment of thousands of agents who 
had been persuaded or cajoled into the 
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taking of an agency contract, a very 
small percentage of whom had any 
true conception of the business of life 
insurance and the mission of the life 
insurance agent, or had any honest in- 
tention of making even a half-hearted 
effort to secure new policyholders. 


N ECESSSITY is teaching us the way 

to many economies which other- 
wise we would never have known, and 
production costs continue to rise. In 
the last analysis increased costs of 
operation must result either in an in- 
crease in selling prices or a reduction 
in profits unless such economies can 
be learned and practiced as mean a tre- 
mendous saving out of former ex- 
penses. 


THE business of life insurance is not 

one that easily lends itself to an 
advance in the price of the product, 
therefore, in order that the margins 
may be maintained reasonably within 
the range of former years, we are un- 
der even greater necessity than con- 
fronts other lines of business to make 
material reductions in our operating 
costs. 

That material reductions in agency 
operating costs can be made not only 
without injury but to the advantage 
of our business, I am confident; and 
in support of my view I think it nec- 
essary to call attention to only a few 
of the glaringly wasteful methods 
commonly practiced by agency depart- 
ments. 


THE indiscriminate giving of rate- 

books, sample policies and litera- 
ture to every Tom, Dick or Harry who 
suggests that he might possibly secure 
an application. The employment and 
equipment of agents who are available 
as agency material merely because 
some agency manager finds them in 
ag chronic condition of being out of 
a job. 


THE continued employment and sup- 
port through cash loans, advances 


and allowances of men who have never 
made good with any company.— 
Throughout the United States may be 
found life insurance agents who over 
a long period of years have been sup- 
ported out of the funds of life insur- 
ance companies. The record of their 
unprofitable employment may show on 
the books of more companies than they 
have been years in the business; yet 
they continue to thrive like the green 
bay-tree, since, no matter with what 
frequency they are rooted out of one 
company or agency, there is always 
another agency door wide open for 
their employment. 


THE toleration and retention in our 

business of the disreputable and un- 
trustworthy agent who, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he has forfeited all 
right to the esteem and confidence of 
reputable men, has injured applicants 
and policyholders and mulcted his com- 
pany, still has a chance to reform with 
another company just as often as he 
needs it. 


‘THE pernicious and somewhat prev- 

alent practice of preying upon the 
agents of other companies. No matter 
with what high ideals, and loyalty to 
the company of his first choice one 
may have entered the business of life- 
insurance selling, he is a strong man, 
indeed, who preserves his high ideals 
and loyalty under the kind of pressure 
and extravagant offers for his services 
to which he is immediately and con- 
tinuously subjected by competing com- 
panies. It is a sad commentary upon 
our business that companies shrink 
from giving to agents who are making 
a conspicuous success the publicity 
that is their due because we know that 
the parasites of the agency field as- 
siduously avail themselves of such 
information. 


AND right here I want to say that 

there is no unworthy or disreput- 
able agent in the field for whose re- 
tention in our business some home of- 


fice is not knowingly responsible; that 
there is no reprehensible field prac- 
tice which has not been connived at 
or abetted by some home office; and 
that it is high time for this convention 
to take some united and effective ac- 
tion looking toward the suppression of 
field conditions which are the result 
of inexcusable inefficiency or low moral 
and ethical standards at home offices. 


W ATER never rises higher than its 
source, and the source of all 
agency appointments and all agency 
practices is the agency department at 
the home office. Too many home of- 
fices, as well as agents, have yet to 
learn that the interests of the business 
of life insurance are bigger than the 
interests of any one company. 


HE “Work or Fight” order of the 

War Department has caused such a 
scurrying to cover of the poolroom- 
pitfers and the barbershop-bummers 
who formerly furnished such a fertile 
field for contract-making by those 
agency men who pride themselves on 
the number of agents they are able to 
“plant” each year, that one great 
source of loss to agency departments 
and discredit to the life insurance busi- 
ness has been closed even against 
those who might yet be willing to draw 
from it. 


AGENCY managers are now under 

the necessity of persuading real 
men to give up real jobs to go into the 
business of life-insurance selling, and, 
let us hope that those agency men 
who are unable to survive this test 
may be speedily eliminated from the 
life insurance business. 


“*\WY7 ORK or Fight,” says our gov- 

ernment, and every red-blooded 
citizen heartily approves of the order. 
“Be a Credit to Life Insurance, or Get 
Out of the Business,” should be the 
universal slogan of the life insurance 
companies, and if that slogan should 
be adopted and lived up to by every 


legal reserve life insurance company in 
the United States agency losses would 
shrink to insignificance, the “floater” 
would be a pest of the past, and the 
business of life-insurance selling would 
speedily attain to and hold a position 
of honor among those callings requir- 
ing special training and knowledge and 
against which the public holds no 
prejudice. 


THE war has already imposed many 
burdens’ upon the life insurance 
companies. We have given to the 
service a host of splendid agents and 
employees, and the handicap of not 
being able to secure and train young 
men at the beginning of their business 
career is a heavy one which we shall 
feel in increasing measure as the war 
goes on, but no matter what the cost 
of our righteous participation in the 
great war may be in office disorgani- 
zation, new business curtailment, in- 
creased expenses, increased mortality 
and decreased earnings the legal-re- 
serve life insurance companies and 
their agents will pay their full fair 
share willingly ard without stint. 
‘ 





Seay as Traveler 


During his administration it has been 
necessary for retiring President Harry 
L. Seay to do considerable traveling. 
In August and September he and Sec- 
retary T. W. Blackburn spent six weeks 
in New York and Washington. Mr. 
Seay has been compelled to keep in 
close touch with affairs at Washington 
and this has been a heavy drain on his 
time, money and ability. He has given 
liberally of all without stint or hint of 
complaint. In no other year in the 
history of the American Life Conven- 
tion has it been so necessary for the 
president to be so active in the interest 
of the companies or to spend so much 
time on the road at a sacrifice of per- 
sonal interest. Mr. Seay has taken his 
work seriously and devoted himself to 
his tasks without voicing any com- 
plaint. 





to farmers. 





America’s First Distinctive Accident and 


Health Policy for Farmers 


The Continental is a progressive American com- 
pany. Weare the only company to date who have 
made a careful study of income protection for 
farmers and who have the policies and the equip- 
ment to properly care for their needs. 


We have more farmers insured than any other 
company in the United States. 


Many of our agents are earning from $200.00 to 
$500.00 a month selling income protection 


The Continental income protection policies 
protect the farmers against a serious money loss, 
caused by sickness or accident. 


The Continental has prepared a special 
full protection farmers’ policy. 
Nothing else like it. 


and original. 
stays sold. 


If you are desirous of making money and increas- 
ing your renewal income, write Manager Farm 


Department at once. 


~The Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


General 


CHICAGO, 
More than $20,000,000.00 paid to Continental policyholders or their beneficiaries 


Offices 


ILL. 


It's new 
It sells and 
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Second Day's Program 


SMITH HOMANS, assistant secre- 
] tary and actuary of the Common- 

® wealth Life of Louisville, was the 
first speaker on Thursday, having as 
his theme “Life Insurance Casualties 
in the War.” Mr. Homans cited Ameri- 
can, British and Canadian war figures 
and went into the subject very exten- 
sively, submitting tables and various 
statistics. 

He was followed by Job Hedges, geui- 
eral counsel of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. Mr. Hedges was 
not on the program but took the place 
of J. Howard Ardrey, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce of 
New York City, who was unable to 
attend because of illness in the family. 
Mr. Hedges gave the convention a real 
oration. He delivered a rousing patri- 
otic talk, which literally brought the 
convention to its feet. Mr. Hedges is 
an eloquent speaker and a man of wide 
experience, having been candidate for 
governor of New York in 1912. His 
talk was a patriotic masterpiece and his 
thought sank deeply in the minds of all. 


GEORGE KUHNS, president of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, who 
was to have read a paper on “Invest- 
ment and Rate of Interest,” was un- 
able to be present owing to illness, and 
the address that he had prepared was 
read by Secretary T. W. Blackburn. 
Mr. Kuhns emphasized the strong 
points of farm mortgages as the most 
desirable investment for life insurance 
companies. He pointed to the action 
of several large eastern companies 
which have recently commenced to in- 
vest their funds in farm mortgages. 
Sidney A. Foster, secretary of the 
Royal Union Mutual Life, presented a 
suggestion to the convention, it being 
that in lieu of the taxes now being 
levied on life insurance companies, the 
companies hereafter invest 40 percent 
of their premium income in Liberty 
bonds. This, Mr. Foster said, could 
be handled by the life conmipanies for 
the duration of the war and would be 
a patriotic move that would be of ma- 
terial assistance to the government. 


E J. McGIVNEY, general counsel of 

¢ the Pan-American Life of New Or- 
leans, spoke on “Life Insurance and 
Patriotism.” He traced the activities 
of the life companies since the coun- 
try has been at war, showing that they 
have been patriotic all along the line. 
They have been most generous in their 
treatment of policyholders who have 
gone into military service, have invest- 
ed heavily in Liberty loans, contributed 
to various war charities, and in every 


way exhibited 100 percent American- 
ism. 


R. W. A. EVANS of Chicago, who 

_conducts the health column in the 
Chicago Tribune, spoke on “The Ef- 
fect of Health Work By Members of 
Public Health Association on Death 
Rate.” He told of the work done by 
the Public Health Association and just 
what had been accomplished in the way 
of lengthening life expectancy, reduc- 
ing disease and increasing the average 
age at death. He urged that American 
Life Convention companies take out 
membership in the organization, be- 
come interested in health departments 
in much the same manner that fire in- 
surance companies are now interested 
in fire departments. He wanted them 
to make the same effort along health 
lines that fire companies make along 
fire prevention lines. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Evans’ re- 
marks, H. W. Johnson, president of the 
Central Life of Ottawa, presented the 
same resolution that was adopted by 
the Life Presidents’ Association, urg- 
ing the companies to become members 
of the Public Health Association in rec- 
ognition and support of the work done 
by that organization. 





P. MOONEY, counsel of the Cleve- 

* land Life, said a few words con- 
cerning the activities of state life in- 
surance promotions. He said that dur- 
ing the period since the first Liberty 
loan was floated, $300,000,000 has been 
wasted in bogus securities. A great 
portion of this money has been put into 
state life insurance stock. Mr. Mooney 
told of a campaign that had been con- 
ducted in Ohio for the past several 
years which has been so comprehen- 
sive in scope that there is not an in- 
surance promoter at this time who 
dares to become active in that state. 
This publicity Mr. Mooney styled a 
great public service and said that it 
would make a spectacular romance if 
told in detail, and that William H. 
Hunt, president of the Cleveland Life, 
had contributed much to life insurance 
by his part in the campaign. 


VICTOR BARRY, assistant secre- 

* tary of the Metropolitan Life and 
former insurance commissioner of 
Michigan, was present and gave one of 
his characteristic talks. 

Harry A. Hopf, home office claim ex- 
pert and efficiency man, who spoke be- 
fore the American Life Convention in 
Grand Rapids last year, told of some 
of his boyhood experiences in Germany. 

Carey J. Wilson, insurance commis- 
sioner of Kansas, was also called upon 
for a few remarks. 


MAHA was selected as the next an- 
nual meeting place. The commit- 
tee on annual meeting received invita- 
tions from Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Omaha and decided on the latter place. 
The meeting will be held in Omaha in 
September, the exact date to be de- 
termined later. 
A report from Dr. F. L. B. Jenney 
of the Federal Life concerning the ac- 


tivities of the medical section was read 
and approved. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, read a report pre- 
pared by C. A. Atkinson of the Fed- 
eral, who was chairman of the special 
committee created for the purpose of 


interesting American Life Convention 
companies in a special list of attorneys 
at a cost of about $3 a year. Commit- 
tee reported that 23 companies were 
not now subscribers to this service. 
A new committee will carry on this 
work and will be appointed by the in- 
coming administration. 


Opening Session 


RANK O. LOWDEN, the war 

governor of Illinois, opened the 

regular session of the American 
Life Convention in Chicago Wednesday 
morning with an address of welcome. 
He took as his subject “The Small 
Risk.” He said that life insurance and 
life men have preserved the solvency 
of the business life of America and that 
the progress of insurance is the meas- 
ure of the progress of civilization. His 
talk was intensely patriotic. In making 
a life insurance comparison, he said 
that the Germans in planning the war 
had inventoried only the material 
things of the world, ignoring the moral 
risk. The principle long recognized by 
life insurance men that the moral risk 
is after all the most important is being 
indicated by the present progress of 
the allies. 


THE response to the address of wel- 
come was made by H. W. Johnson, 
president of the Central Life of Ottawa, 
Ill. In addition to being the head of 
a successful life company, Mr. Johnson 
is a lawyer and banker as well, is thor- 
oughly at home before a large audi- 
ence and extended on behalf of the 
Illinois companies a most cordial wel- 
come to the members of the American 
Life Convention. 4 

James H. Jamison, president of the 
Western Life of Des Moines, made the 
response. Mr. Jamison is an eloquent 
speaker and made a gracicus reply to 
the welcome extended. 
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HARRY L. SEAY, president of the 

Southland Life, in his address as 
president of the Convention, outlined 
the work of the administration during 
the past year. He recommended the 
formation of a reinsurance company to 
handle the reinsurance business of the 
American Life Convention companies, 
amounting to $78,000,000 annually. He 
emphasized the necessity of such a 
company and the saving that it would 
entail. He also recommended the for- 
mation of an inspection bureau to han- 
dle the inspections of the American Life 
Convention companies, of which there 
are 400,000 annually made at a cost of 
about half a million dollars. Mr. Seay 
also said that it had practically been 
decided to move the office of the secre- 
tary to some central point. 


R W. STEVENS, vice-president of 

*the Illinois Life, spoke on “The 
Effect of the War on the Agency Or- 
ganization,” and his remarks resulted in 
considerable discussion. He reviewed 
the effects of the war on the agency 
class of the life companies, outlined the 
difficulty in securing new men and put 
the responsibility wholly up to the 
agency heads for the continuation of 
men unfit to carry a rate book. He 
submitted that the time was ripe to 
clean house and eliminate the extrava- 
gant methods of competition and the 
high cost of putting on new material 
that cannot possibly be profitable. At 
the conclusion of his remarks there 
was an interesting discussion upon the 
points he brought out, among those 
taking part being J. B. Reynolds, pres- 
ident of the Kansas City Life; J. P. 
Sullivan, vice-president of the Farmers 
& Bankers Life; H. G. Everett, vice- 
president of the Central Life of Iowa; 
Fred W. Potter, insurance commis- 
sioner of Illinois, and Charles F. Coffin, 
vice-president of the State Life of In- 
dianapolis. : 


RALPH H. RICE, who was to have 

spoken on “Young Companies’ 
Agency Problems,” was unable to be 
present because of illness. To sup- 
plant him, President Seay called on 
several for extemporaneous _ talks, 
among them being William BroSmith, 
general counsel of the Travelers, C. 
W. Fairchild, insurance commissioner 
of Colorado and recently elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention, and one or two others. 
Commissioner Fairchild said that he 
could speak for the Insurance, Commis- 
sioners’ Convention in saying that this 
year the commissioners will assist the 
life companies in every possible manner. 
Steps will be taken to lighten the 
labors of the companies at annual state- 
ment time. He said that this is a time 
for clear thinking and the necessity 
exists for the life companies to keep 
their poise and balance. 


Little Entertainment 


In tune with the times there was a 
noticeable absence of elaborate enter- 
tainment at the Chicago meeting. There 
was a golf tournament during the first 
two days, but this was largely an indi- 
vidual proposition and the prizes were 
War Savings Stamps. In fact, there 
were practically no arrangements made 
for the ladies who attended, but, owing 
to the inconvenient location of the con- 
vention headquarters, a much smaller 
number of ladies were present this year. 
There was a war atmosphere about the 
entire proceedings, a distinct flavor of 
patriotism running through all of the 
talks made. 
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Southland Life 


Insurance Company 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Harry L. Seay, President 


A. S. Doerr, Vice President 

















Assets 

Real Estate $523,861 
Mortgage Loans- 1,531,524 
Bonds 88,950 
Collateral Loans - 2,500 
Policy Loans - 550,613 
Premium Notes - - 69,747 
Cash - - - - - 138,017 
Deferred and Uncol- 

lected Premiums - 55,958 
Interest and Rents - 47,849 
Other Assets - 24,091 
Gross Assets - - $3,033,933 
Non-Admitted 29,177 





Admitted Assets $3,003,933 


Liabilities 








Net. Reserve - - $2,476,463 


Disability Reserve 5,263 
Supp. Contracts - - 34,689 
Claims Unpaid - 14,500 


Unearned Premiums, 
Interest and Rents 
Paid in Advance - 19,665 





Held for Taxes - 10,151 
Other Liabilities - 9,287 
Capital - 300,000 
Special Funds - 8,119 
Surplus - 125,801 

Total $3,003,933 
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LIBERTIE 


ance and Patriotism,” the elo- 

quent general counsel of the Pan- 
American Lite, Eugene J. McGivney, 
former insurance commissioner of Lou- 
isiana, outlined the patriotic services 
and duties of life insurance. One of 
these duties, he said, was to surrender 
temporarily some of the advantages of 
Americanism, but he left the thought 
that when war is over these privileges 
and advantages must be returned. In 
part, he said: 


U ‘asec. the .title of “Life Insur- 


WE are living in an era which is cer- 
tain to mark an epoch covering the 
greatest struggle for human liberty in 
the annals of history. 
_ The question that is being fought out 
is whether a gigantic military autoc- 
racy can by force limit the freedom of 
democratic nations of the world. 
Whether the Prussian heresy of kultur, 
tolerated by the German people, shall 
in America supplant the beloved pre- 
—- of government by freemen’s 
will. 


THE average American heretofore has 

had little knowledge of the inner 
workings of the German government 
or of the character of the German peo- 
ple in their own country; but this war 
has given us an opportunity to learn 
something of that subject in a true 
light. 

Most of us have at some time heard 
the German scheme of organization and 
efficiency in all things highly praised, 
but from the recent writings of our am- 
bassadors, who have lived in Europe, 
we must conclude that such praise must 
have emanated from persons having no 
actual experience. 


THIS war has demonstrated that the 

much vaunted German military or- 
ganization, with all of its deliberations 
and prepared plans, is a complicated 
and unwieldy machine, fatally lacking 
in elasticity. It takes no consideration 
whatever of the human element, and 
makes no provision for adapting itself 
to emergencies. The consequence has 
been that when pitted on equal terms 
against the quick wit and the genius 
of maneuver of the French, and the 
resourcefulness of the English and 
Americans, the massive German organ- 
ization has tottered and fallen. 

It must be difficult, indeed, for the 
military masters of Europe to appreci- 
ate the wonderful ability that the people 
of the United States have shown to 
meet the changed conditions and new 
responsibilities that havé been thrust 
upon them in the past eighteen months. 


THE entire resources—moral, phys- 
" ical and financial—of a great repub- 
lic have been mobilized. The energy 
of 100,000,000 free people has been di- 
verted from purposes of peace to pur- 
poses of war. An army of 3,000,000 men 
has been raised and equipped and a 
large part of it transported to Europe 
and a strong and efficient navy has been 
built and sent to foreign waters. 

All of this has been done in a calm, 
business-like manner and with a readi- 
ness for sacrifice that must astound the 
‘European proponents of government 
by military autocracy. 

Personal thrift as a habit, which our 
government is today so strongly rely- 
ing upon as an aid to victory, is a trait 
that life insurance companies have 
played a large part in molding into the 
character of the people of our nation. 

The President of the United States 
has well said that one of the great by- 
products of the war, which will do 
much toward recompensing us for its 
awful cost, will be the permanent im- 
press that will be made upon our na- 
tional character by the campaign for 
thrift that is being waged in connection 


with the discharge of our patriotic duty 
as citizens. 


ME. VANDERLIP, chairman of the 

United States War Savings Com- 
mittee, in a speech before the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, said 
that— 

The contribution which life insurance 
has made to civilization has not been in 
the direction of adding wealth. The real 
contribution has been in the direction of 
helping to form the character of the in- 
dividuals who make up society. Insurance 
companies have made a great contribu- 
tion in helping to give the people fortitude 
to make those sacrifices that are neces- 
sary in order to substitute foresight for 
hazard. Society owes an almost incalcu- 
lable debt to the insurance companies, 
not because they have piled up accumu- 
lations that are measured by hundreds 
of millions, but because they have con- 
tributed a lesson from teaching personal 
thrift. 


WHEN the federal government de- 

cided to insure the lives of soldiers 
and sailors as a means of providing a 
pension for their dependents, a high 
tribute was paid to the plan of thrift as 
taught by the time honored institution 
of life insurance. 

We all remember when war was 
thrust upon us how the conscience of 
life insurance officials was torn between 
a sober duty owed to holders of old 
policies and to stockholders and a pa- 
triotic impulse for liberality to new 
policyholders that might be called into 
service. 

The development of life insurance 
over a long era of peace made no pro- 
vision for the catastrophe of war. Com- 
panies were subjected to the unpro- 
vided for war risk on old policies and 
were confronted with the necessity of 
making provisions for the writing of 
new life insurance in time of war. 

Life insurance companies have la- 
bored unselfishly to solve these per- 
plexing problems.., 


TO the everlasting credit of the busi- 

ness there has never been a single 
suggestion as far as I am aware that 
life insurance companies be classed as 
slackers or profiteers. 

Notwithstanding the unknown quan- 
tity in mortality tables of the hazard of 
war risk, life insurance companies have 
not ceased, to write insurance during 
the war. 

Notwithstanding the enormous in- 
crease of expenses and taxes brought 
on by the war, premium rates to civil- 
ians for life insurance have remained 
the same while the prices of every other 
commodity have soared. 

Where an extra premium has been 
added for military and naval service, in 
every instance a provision was made 
that any excess above the actual amount 
necessary to pay the additional cost 
of the war risk would be returned to 
the policyholder by the company at the 
end of the war. 


ROM the very beginning life insur- 

ance companies have earnestly coop- 
erated with the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. The companies recognize that 
the additional premium required for 
the war risk in life insurance is a diffi- 
cult problem, and that any attempt to 
minimize it should have back of it the 
subsidy of the United States govern- 
ment. For that reason life insurance 
companies writing war risk insurance 
policies can in no sense be regarded as 
competitors of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. They welcome the government 
taking the responsibility off their 
hands. 


LIFE insurance companies have re- 
sponded promptly and generously 

to every call that has been made upon 

the business interests of this country. 


Surrendered 


Temporarily 


Must be Returned After War 


The amount of subscriptions to the 
Third Liberty Loan are not available, 
but I have seen a tabulation of the 
subscriptions of 182 life insurance com- 
panies to the First and Second Liberty 
Loans, showing a total of $171,000,000, 
and that this amount subscribed in six 
months was 80 percent of the total es- 
timated increase of invested assets for 
that period, 

These ngures, with the knowledge 
that we have of substantial investments 
in War Savings Stamps and generous 
contributions to Red Cross and other 
humanity war work, will show that life 
insurance companies stand high in the 
record of response to the patriotic ap- 
peals of our government. 

It is estimated that the agents of life 

















ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 
PRESIDENT FEDERAL LIFE 
Chicago 


insurance companies have in the First 
and Second Liberty Loan drives se- 
cured at least $140,000,000 of subscrip- 
tions. 


O greater recognition of the moral 

force of life insurance could have 
been had than the recent decision of 
the provost marshal that the business 
of soliciting life insurance was not to 
be regarded as a nonessential employ- 
ment. 

Indeed, the business of insurance 
generally may justly claim to having 
done a full share in helping to win the 
war, since it can be shown that virtu- 
ally all of the insurance earnings from 
the beginning of the war have been in- 
vested in government war securities. 


WHILE life insurance companies do 

not view with any special alarm 
the federai government engaging in the 
business of life. insurance, every 
thoughtful person must recognize that 
the future welfare of our country is 
fraught with danger unless the many 
unprecedented functions assumed by 
our federal government are well un- 
derstood to be only temporary expedi- 
ents adopted to win the struggle for our 
national self preservation. 


An anomalous situation arises out of 
the conditions that have been forced 
upon this country by the exigency of 
war. In order to put into the hands 
of our government the power to effi- 
ciently transform our resources to a 
war basis it has been necessary to 
make the most radical changes in our 
business and living conditions. 


The law of supply and demand has 
practically been suspended. Some of 
the most sacred of our traditions and 
constitutional guarantees have been set 
aside under the stress of the great war. 


THE very evil of centralized power, 
which we believe to be the funda- 
mental weakness of the form of gov- 
ernment of the enemy countries which 
we are now fighting, appears now to 
be a necessary measure to resort to in 
times of war. 

As long as the necessities of war ex- 
ist we should all continue to cheerfully 
uphold the President in his declaration 
that in dealing with the enemies 0: 
democracy force to the uttermost ex- 
tent shall be used. But if there is a 
single thought from my address that I 
wish to leave uppermost with you it 
is that if our constitutional liberties 
are to be preserved when acquiescing 
in the extraordinary powers assumed 
by our federal government we must do 
so with a mental reservation that we 
are determined to see that these powers 
are returned to the people. at the end 
of the war. We must remember that: 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.” 





Hedges Message on 


National Taxation 


j= E. HEDGES, general counsel of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, has been at Washington in 
the interests of life insurance companies 
concerning the application of the 
Kitchin revenue bill. This measure 
outlines the manner in which the nor- 
mal income tax is to be applied and 
which in first draft appeared to be of a 
menacing nature to the life insurance 
companies. 

At the Chicago meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, Mr. Hedges re- 
ceived a wire from the east telling him 
that the House had amended the rev- 
enue bill in accordance with his re- 
quest, removing doubt as to the future 
application of former income tax rate 
and extending the benefit of the 12 per- 
cent corporation tax rate to the net 
income paid by the life companies dur- 
ing the year. The 12 percent rate will 
apply to such funds as are used in the 
purchase of United States bonds after 
September of this year. 

This is distinctly to the advantage 
of the life insurance companies and re- 
moves the most obnoxious and burden- 
some feature of the bill. Under the 
terms of this measure as originally de- 
signed, life insurance companies faced 
a great danger and a depletion in sur- 
pluses was widely anticipated. As the 
real meaning of the wire Mr. Hedges 
had received dawned upon those pres- 
ent at the Chicago meeting, much satis- 
faction was expressed over the manner 
in which Mr. Hedges had handled the 
situation. - 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


That—Only 18 American Life Insurance Companies, old or 
young, out of 212, wrote and paid for as much (or 
more) new insurance during the year 1917 as the 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE? ($47,152,745.00.) 


That—The whole amount of insurance in force on the books 
of the MISSOURI STATE LIFE, December 31st, 1917, 
($156,948,542.00) is equaled or exceeded by only 22 
American Companies out of 212? 


That—The amount of insurance GAINED in force during the 
year 1917 by the MISSOURI STATE LIFE ($27,749,- 
263.00) was equaled or exceeded by only 16 other Com- 
panies out of 212? 


That—Of the 18 Companies that placed as much or more new 

business, and 16 of the same Companies that gained as 
—— much or more, during the year 1917, only 7 made as 
This is the Home of the large PERCENTAGE OF GAIN to new production as 





Missouri State Life Insurance Company? the MISSOURI STATE LIFE? 


That—The Premium Income of the MISSOURI STATE LIFE during the year 1917 ($5,087,382.00) was equaled 
or exceeded by only 23 Companies out of 212? 


That—The Total Income of the MISSOURI STATE LIFE during the year 1917 was more than Six Million Dol- 


lars ($500,000.00 per month—nearly $20,000.00 per day) and was equaled or exceeded by only 24 other 
Companies out of 212? 


























That—The excess ($2,760,033.00) of Income ($6,123,998.00) over total Disbursements ($3,363,995.00) or amount 


saved ($2,760,003.00) of the MISSOURI STATE LIFE during the year 1917, was equaled or exceeded by 
only 21 other Companies out of 212? 


That—Of the 21 Companies out of 212 that show $2,760,003.00, or more, in excess of Income over Disbursements 


in 1917, NOT ONE EQUALS the MISSOURI STATE LIFE in PERCENTAGE of REGULAR Income 
saved over Disbursements ? 


(Two other Companies show as large percentage, but in both cases it is on account of reinsurance funds 
received which resulted in increased i1 come.) 


That—The Interest receipts alone of the MISSOURI STATE LIFE each year are largely in excess of its death 


claims ? 


That—The MISSOURI STATE LIFE received $32.42 premium for every $1,000.00 insurance it had in force dur- 


ing the year 1917? A splendid rate when it is taken into account the volume of Non-Profit Sharing Insur- 
ance in force, which is necessarily issued at a lower rate than Profit-Sharing Insurance. 


lhat—The MISSOURI STATE LIFE has more than Eighty Thousand Policyholders who carry Eighty-six 


Thousand Policies 2nd more? 


That—The premium rates of the MISSOURI STATE LIFE are not the highest nor the lowest, but are enough 


to be on the SAFE SIDE—but the NET COST of life insurance is VERY LOW and compares most favor- 


ably with the net cost of any Company when the advantages enjoyed under the liberal policies of the 
MISSOURI STATE LIFE are considered? 


That—The Dividends to policyholders on Full Paid Life Policies of the MISSOURI STATE LIFE are LARGER 


than those allowed by any of 33 leading Companies reporting to Flitcraft? (See Flitcraft’s Compend 1918, 
pages 507-8-9-10-11.) : 


That—The MISSOURI STATE LIFE issues the most thoroughly up-to-date and complete Policy Contract, IN 


THE SUM OF ALL ITS BENEFITS, that is available to the insurance buyer today? 


That—The MISSOURI STATE LIFE has made the foregoing unprecedented record of achievemeuit in just a 


Quarter of a Century? 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


The Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 
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WAR CASUALTIES AND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


IECING together the fragmentary 

statistics and facts that are obtain- 

able from casualty lists, govern- 
mental statements and reports of life 
insurance companies in‘ Great Britain 
and Canada, I. Smith Homans, actuary 
and assistant secretary of the Common- 
wealth Life of Louisville, Ky., pre- 
sented to the convention a compre- 
hensive statement on “Life Insurance 
Casualties in the War” and predicted 
that American companies will suffer 
less than those of our allies. He said: 


BEFORE entering into a detailed 

discussion of this subject, suppose 
we briefly review the practice of the 
different companies with regard to 
what restrictions they place upon those 
entering military service, in order that 
we may obtain the views of the com- 
pany managers as reflected thereby. 
And first, those companies of the coun- 
tries that have been engaged in the war 
since the beginning, because they had 
a wide experience upon which to base 
their assumptions. Our companies to- 
day stand as the British and Canadian 
companies did toward the end of 1915, 
with the balance in our favor, since the 
troops of those countries were rushed 
to the front immediately, while ours 
have had extended preliminary train- 
ing in this country with final training 
behind the lines of France. 

America, in reality, is just on the 
threshold of its casualties, and it will 
be some little time, in all probability, 
before they reach anything like the pro- 
portions of those of our allies. I sin- 
cerely trust before then the war may 
be over. For some time past, moreover, 
thousands of American soldiers have 
been brigaded with the French and 
English regiments, and with so many of 


them interspersed with the allied troops, 
it is inevitable that our casualty lists 
should be slow in coming in. 

As showing how relatively small our 
losses to date have been compared with 
those of Great Britain, for instance, on 
Aug. 24 total casualties had amounted 
to 20,444, as against British losses for 
the month of June, 1918, alone, of 
141,147, Shortly before that time Gen- 
eral March made the statement that on 
Aug. 10 the first field army of America, 
comprising 1,250,000 troops, had been 
organized, while the extent of the 
British forces has been variously esti- 
mated at about 3,000,000 men. 


WAR RESTRICTIONS 
Practice of the British Companies 


[N Great Britain, prior to August, 
1914, the practice of the companies 
generally as regards military and naval 
service was somewhat similar to that 
of the American companies. Most of 
the policies issued to those in settled 
occupations and who would not likely 
travel or reside in unhealthful or dan- 
gerous parts of the world, contained no 
military restrictions. At the present 
time the same companies are charging 
annual extra premiums of from $125 to 
over $200 per thousand, while quite a 
number of the companies refuse to in- 
sure against war risks at any price. 


Practice of the Canadian Companies 


At the outbreak of the war the Ca- 
nadian companies which were mem- 
bers of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Offices Association, voluntarily waived 


all restrictions contained in policies 
issued prior thereto. At the same time 
a provision was placed in all policies 
subsequently issued, calling for a single 
extra payment of $50 per thousand for 
military service outside the Dominion 
of Canada covering the duration of the 
war. Failure to pay this extra premium 
limited the company’s liability to one- 
tenth of the sum insured. Early in 1916 
the extra premium was increased to a 
graded annual charge based on the 
amount taken as follows: 

74%% for insurance not exceding $5,000. 
10% where the insurance exceeded $5,000 

but was less than $10,000 


121%4% for $10,000 to $15,000 of insurance. 
15% for policies in excess of $15,000. 

At the present time we find from 
published data that among fourteen 
Canadian companies the following extra 
annual premiums are charged: 

1. Eleven charge $150 per thousand 
for service outside of the Dominion of 
Canada, two of which make the same 
charge for domestic service as well. 

2. Two charge from 10% to 15% for 
service outside of Canada, one of these 
making the same charge for service at 
home as well as abroad. 

3. One of the companies charges $100 
per thousand for foreign service only. 

In this connection it is worthy of 
note that several of the campanies do 
not guarantee the continuance of the 
extra premium at the same rate, reserv- 
ing the right to increase it should con- 
ditions warrant an increase. 


Practice of the American Companies 


COMPARED with the practice of the 
British and Canadian companies, 
that of ours seems extremely liberal. 


Twenty-eight of the larger American 
companies reporting to the New York 
insurance department, and I have con- 
fined myself to them simply because of 
their wider experience and greater fa- 
cilities of obtaining accurate data, 
charge annual extra premiums per 
thousand of insurance in accordance 
with the following: 

1. Fifteen make no extra charge for 
service in this country, and $100 for 
service abroad. 

2. Nine charge $37.50 for service, 
whether at home or abroad. 

3. Three make no extra charge for 
home service, and $50 for service abroad. 

4. One charges $50 for home and for- 
eign service alike. 

In lieu of the above, sixteen of the 
companies limit their liability to the 
return of the premiums paid; nine of 
them return the reserve; two companies 
give one-fifth of the face of the policy 
in event of death, while one company 
provides for one-tenth its face should 
death occur during the first year, and 
one-fifth if during the second. Most of 
them limit the time during which the 
war clause shall be effective. In the 
case of twenty of the companies, this 
restriction covers the first five years 
only; in the case of five, two years, and 
in three, the duration of the policy. 


[t is very evident from the comparison 
of the practice of the foreign and 
American companies that the former 
believe a much greater amount is nec- 
essary to cover the added_mortality 
incident to active service. There is a 
vast deal of difference between the 
charge of $200 made by some of the 
British companies, or $150 by several 
Canadian, and the $37.50. required by 
quite a few of those in this country. 
Taking up, then, the actual effect of 
war insurance on the life insurance com- 








INTERESTING 





Today the most prosperous prospects are the 
farmers and people in agricultural communities. 
The so-called ‘‘Country Business’? was never so 
good. Regardless of future conditions, the farmer 
will continue to make big money. 





Michigan. 


The Great Northern Life Insurance Company, 
Wausau, Wisconsin, operates in three of the great 
agricultural states, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 





ance for the farmer. 


districts. 


larly choice. 








It has paid particular attention to life insur- 
There is a golden oppor- 
tunity in these three states for agents to get into 
the rich grain, dairy, vegetable and live stock 


We have something to offer that is particu- 


Address J. A. SULLIVAN, Vice-President, 
at the home office. 
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Office service. 
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GOOD company, a good policy and a. good agent make a 
The Commonwealth is Kentucky’s 


It is firmly established as a safe, progressive 
company, its policies are modern and as liberal as consistent 
underwriting principles will allow. 
fit in this triangle the combination will mean a permanent, profit- 
able connection for you—good territory and prompt, helpful Home 
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panies, I will again draw largely from 
the experience of those in Canada, and 
for the same reasons that were urged in 
connection with the discussion of the 
war provisions of the different compa- 
nies. In the report of the insurance 
commissioner of the Dominion of Can- 
ada for 1917 is given a table showing 
what claims have been paid Canadian 


- ~ 
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policyholders on account of the war. 
For the year 1914 war claims amounted 
to $17,415, a comparatively insignificant 
figure, while in 1917 they had increased 
to $5,629,232. The following table, 
which includes all the old line compa- 
nies operating in Canada, both home 
and foreign, as well as local assessment 
and fraternal beneficiary societies, gives 
a comparison of war claims to total 
losses for the several years: 


Claims Percent 


Incident of War 
Total tothe Claims to 
Year Cl War Total Claims 


aims 
1914 $13,778,181 $ 17,415 
1915 15,875,903 3 
4,560,938 24.7 


1916 18,500,115 560, \. 
1917 21,398,963 5,629,232 26.3 


THs it will be seen that for the year 
1917 the war had served to increase 
the amount of death claims a little more 
than one-fourth. Figures given in the 
same report based on insured lives show 
the death rates of the active old line 
companies of Canada, transacting ordi- 
_ business only, to have been as fol- 
ows: 


Year Death Rate 
1914 7.53 
1915 8.37 
1916 10.65 
1917 11.32 


The average increase, as shown by 
the above figures, was 11 percent for 
1915, and this increased to 50 percent 
for the year 1917. The assessment and 
fraternal. beneficiary societies show 
about the same increase, as can be seen 
from the table of death rates per 
thousand of insured lives given in the 


insurance report mentioned above. 
They have been as follows: 
Year Death Rate 
1914 10.92 
1915 11.99 
1916 13.69 
1917 16.45 


These are somewhat higher than the 
rates of the old line companies, as is 
the experience of a fraternal society for 
the year 1917, which incurred total 
death claims of $962,000, of which 
$274,500 were caused by the war, a per- 
centage of 28.54. The ratio of actual 
to expected loss experienced by the 
order was: 

1. Excluding war claims 76.25% 

2. Including war claims 106.70 

3. Net war claims alone 30.45 


N calculating the expected loss in this 
case, however, the National Fraternal 
Congress table was used, which gives 
lower rates of mortality than the tables 
in use by the old line companies. This 
may also account in a measure for the 


wide divergence between the above 
mortality experience and that of the 
eight Canadian companies for the year 
1915 as given by A. B. Wood, actuary 
of the Sun Life, though the experience 
of a large English company for the 
same year, 1915, appearing in the same 
article, are almost as high. I give the 
figures below, not for the sake of com- 
parison, but because of their value as 
showing how the war has affected the 
ratio of actual to expected loss. 


MorTALITY EXPERIENCE FOR 
Year 1915. 
Bight One 
Canadian British 
Cos. Co. 
1. Excluding war claims 46.1% 
2. Including war claims 58.4 
3. Net war claims alone 12.3 13.9 


In connection with the experience of 
the one British company for the year 
1915, as given above, it is interesting to 
compare the mortality experience of 
several British companies for the year 
1917. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Wood I have the figures showing the 
war mortality among the British com- 
panies for the latter year, and the actual 
to expected loss is given below. For 
the sake of convenience I have desig- 
nated the companies by letter: 


AcTUAL To EXPECTED Loss 
Name War Claims War Claims War 


of Co. Included Excluded Claims 

J) aa 16% sees auee 
1.) eee 99 sake wena 
> 90 emake ‘awit 
0) 80 56% 14% 
i) Aare 83 en eae 
 , ee 82 66 16 
C2) parapeae 76 


ish companies experienced the follow- 
ing ratio of war claims to total: 


Percent of 

Total War War 
Year Claims Claims Claims 
1917 $72,101,530 $14,636,845 20.3% 


The war experience of the British 
companies has evidently been more 
favorable than those of Canada, for the 
year 1917 at least. 

In spite of the increased death rate 


caused by the war, and this has been 
considerable, it -has not caused a mor- 
tality in excess of the tabular rate. 
War claims have meant a decrease 
only in the mortality profit over that 
enjoyed under normal conditions. J. 
B. McKechnie, general manager of the 
Manufacturers Life, gives a table show- 
ing how this average profit from favor- 
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able mortality has shrunken during the 
war, and I give this table below: 
Year Average ae Savings 
‘oO 


191 

1915 

1916 18 
1917 12 


In the three and one-half years of the 
war the shrinkage in gain from favor- 
able mortality has been 28 percent. 


COMING to the American companies, 
let me repeat a statement previously 
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Saving “Money Scraps’ 


Payment of the first premium 
for a life insurance policy calls 
for a revision of the family 
budget. It is usually the hardest 
premium to collect. 

After a man has decided to 
save so much a year for life in- 
surance, why not encourage him 
also to save his annual dividends 
by selling him a Mutual Benefit 
policy on the Accelerative En- 
dowment plan? This unique 
Mutual Benefit feature was orig- 
inated in 1875 for the benefit 


of the man who desires the low 


Ordinary Life rate, but who 
doesn’t want to ‘‘die to win.” 
Americans are being urged to 
save food scraps. They should 
also be encouraged to save their 
money scraps—not only for their 
own but for the national good. 
Life insurance dividends are in a 
sense “money scraps, in that 
when they are received in reduc- 
tion of premiums they frequent- 
ly slip away from the insured 
without doing any material ser- 
vice. When they are system- 
atically applied on the Accelera- 


tive Endowment plan by the man 
of thrift, not only do they have 
the effect of a a a ‘‘Life” 


_ policy into an “Endowment,” but 


also every dividend applied on 
this plan becomes itself the 
source of future surplus, thus 
causing bigger dividends. The 
Mutual Benefit is the one Com- 
pany that can show actual ma- 
turity results under this ‘unique 
and attractive saving plan, which 
was selected by applicants for 


46% of the Mutual Benefit’s 


new business last year. 


Send for leaflet showing “How It Works in Practice.” 
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made, that as far as war losses are con- 
cerned, we are but on the threshold. 
Up to the battle of the Marne in July 
of this year, comparatively few .of the 
American troops were engaged in active 
fighting, and most of the losses arising 
from this battle could not have been 
reported until some time thereafter. 
Through the courtesy of a number of 
our American companies I have been 
able to prepare a table showing the 
life insurance casualties during the 
months of May, June and July of this 
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year. This shows aggregate death 
claims of $47,233,096, of which $1,840,- 
512 or 3.9 percent were caused by the 
war. The resulting percentage of war 
claims to total losses is very small as 
compared with the losses of the Canad- 
jan companies, as given previously. It 
is interesting also to note the progress 
of the war claims occurring during the 
months in question, and they are as fol- 
lows: 
War Claims of 


Month American Companies 
May $343,576 
June 411,325 
July 524,564 


Based on amounts of insurance in 
force December 31, 1917, the rates of 
death losses per thousand were as fol- 
lows 

DEATH LossEs 
War War Claims War 


ear included Excluded Claims 
1918 (3 mos.) 12.2 11.7 5 


It is evident from the above figures 
that death losses so far, and I refer 
in particular to those of the Canadian 
and British companies, have not been 
increased by the war to such an extent 
as to more than affect the rate of 
policy dividends. Nor is there the 
slightest probability of its doing so in 
the future. The stability of the compa- 
nies is in no wise threatened. Even 


though the surplus arising from a fav- 
orable death rate has been decreased 
to a considerable extent, it must be 
borne in mind that there are sources 
of profit, or margins of safety, other 
than the factor of favorable mortality. 
There is the gain from interest earned 
in excess of that assumed; a lower rate 
of actual expense than that provided 
by the loadings, except under particu- 
larly low rate non-participating policies. 
These have in no way been impaired. 


]t is fortunate as well that with each 

succeeding year of the war two fav- 
orable influences are at work to lessen 
the effect of war claims on the surplus 
earnings of the companies. These in- 
fluences are; first, the large amount of 
new insurance being written by the 
companies since the outbreak of the 
war and under which an extra premium 
is charged for active service, or limita- 
tion placed on the liability of the com- 
panies if this extra premium is not 
paid; and secondly, a steady decrease 
in the net amount at risk (face of the 
policy less the accumulated reserve 
thereunder) consequent to the increase 
in duration of thosé older policies taken 
out prior to the war and under which 
there is no restriction upon entering 
military service. 


[N connection with this question of in- 

creased death rates due to war, it 
may be of interest to recall the mor- 
tality experience of the Provident Sav- 
ings during the years subsequent to 
1897 or 1898. The death rate of this 
company exceeded 100 percent almost 
continuously, showing that unfavorable 
selection amongst policyholders will 
result in a more serious mortality loss 
than even this great and devastating 
war has done. 

The foregoing figures point very 
clearly to the fact that mortality ex- 
perienced by the life insurance com- 
panies generally is by no means indi- 
cative of what the death rate of the 
war has been. By that I mean the 
death rate of those engaged in the war; 
nor can they be taken as a basis for 
future experience, without a great deal 
of caution. Too many factors enter 
into the calculation. It would be like 
a comparison of death rate based on 
one thousand of insured lives, without 
considering the average age of those 
insured. Very much depends upon the 
proportion of policyholders having en- 
tered the service, and also the effect of 
the war service restriction as between 
old and new policyholders. 


HILE the American companies 
have been very slightly affected by 

the war thus far, we may even expect, 
as time goes on, that their experience 
will be more favorable than those of 
the companies of other countries, and 
for reasons that I will give further on. 
While the scope of this paper, in 
keeping with its title as shown on the 
program, should be confined to mortal- 
ity incident to the present war as it 
has affected life insurance companies in 


particular, I have been tempted into a 
discussion of the subject in its broader 
sense, as it has affected those partici- 
pating therein generally. It is inex- 
pedient to publish the numbers engaged 
on the different battle fronts, and with- 
out such data no exact calculation of 
death rates can be made, and further 
because of the liberality of the life in- 
surance companies in the matter of 
war restrictions under the policies is- 
sued prior to the war no record can be 
kept of how many policyholders have 
entered the service. Though at the 
present time and for reasons just men- 
tioned, there are no general statistics 
available giving more than a general 
index of what the actual death rate dur- 
ing the present war has been, I have 
been fortunate in securing several in- 
dividual experiences, and I think they 
may prove of interest to this conven- 
tion, so I give them to you. 


THE experience of the Independent 

Order of the Foresters of Canada, 
compiled by its actuary, Sidney H. Pipe, 
showed a death rate during 1915 of 3.78 
percent Or 37.8 per thousand. Follow- 
ing are the death rates of this order 
amongst those who have taken up mili- 
tary service: 


1915 3.78 per cent 
1916 4.10 per cent 
1917 5.00 per cent 


Compared with this, the experience of 
the Canadian Expeditionary Forces 
covering the duration of the war, as 
given in the same paper, shows an av- 
erage of 4.5 percent or 45 in the thou- 
sand, as against an average of 45.3 per- 
cent in the thousand for the same 
period in the case of the Foresters. The 
earlier experience of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Forces, that for the year 
1915, given by A. B. Wood, shows a 
war death rate of 12.2 percent among 
officers and 9.1 percent among other 
ranks, and 9.2 percent for all combined. 
in the above calculations both com- 
batant and non combatant branches 
of the service were combined without 
regard to the varying degrees of haz- 
ard. Separating the two branches and 
following the same assumptions, the 
resulting death rate among combatant 
forces would be 11.5 percent for officers 
and men combined. 

These rates are more than double 
those just given, but it is necessary to 
bear in mind in connection with this 
latter experience that during the year 
1915 the Canadian forces were called 
upon to play an important part in stop- 
ping the German drive on Calais, and 
in doing so suffered tremendously. 
This fact is further brought out in a 
leaflet prepared by the British War 
Mission, which shows during the first 
sixteen months of the war casualties 
totaling 550,000, or about 78 percent of 
the entire original land forces. The 
first British Expeditionary Force was 
almost annihilated, one division alone 
losing 10,000 out of 12,000 men, and 350 
out of 400 officers. 

Is it, therefore, any wonder the Eng- 
lish companies so materially increased 
the extra premiums charged for war 


service? In the light of this death rate 
the experience of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces is very low. The battle 
death rate of these — given by the 
statistics branch of the War Depart- 
ment covering the period September, 
1917, to June, 1918, shows 1.6 percent, 
or 16 per thousand. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the latter date that 
these same forces became active in 
front line fighting, and the experience 
just given does not include this. Tak- 
ing figures of casualties given in the 
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press and proportioning them to the 
numbers sent overseas, we get the fol- 
lowing annual death rates: 


Period Death Rate 
September, 1917 to 

June, 8 1.6 % 
May, 1.25% 
June, 1918 2.14% 
July, 1918 2.23% 
August, 1918 2.93% 


VEN in the battle of the Marne 

fought during July and August of 
this year when American troops in ap- 
preciable numbers first took a promi- 
nent part in the fighting, those engaged 
in this battle, together with those bri- 
gaded with ‘the French and British 
units, as well as the troops defending 
a small sector of the western front, 
formed but a small part of the total 
overseas forces. It is to be expected 
that as the number of the soldiers in 
the trenches in proportion to the total 
number of soldiers in all increases the 
death rate amongst them will increase 
proprotionately, and we should natur- 
ally look for such an increase, particu- 
larly in view of the present continued 
activity of the allied troops on the 
western front. 


How do these death rates compare 
with those of other great wars of 
recent times? Two that most nearly 
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approach the present struggle in size 
and length of time involved are the 
Crimean War of 1854 and our Civil 
War of 1862. Statistics were but im- 
perfectly kept in those days and re- 
sulting rates of mortality can by no 
means be relied upon, but from ‘those 
at hand we may assume that the death 
rates during these wars were about as 
follows: 


Death Rate 
Crimean War 12.6% 
Civil War 11.38% 


It would appear from these figures 
that the rate of mortality of the present 
war is less than that of the former 
wars, but it is well to qualify this state- 
ment somewhat before accepting it as a 
fact. There are several important 
differences between the conduct of the 
present and that of the past wars,— 


FIRST: The present war in great 
part has been one of stagnation, and 
unlike the war of movement so char- 
acteristic of previous wars. There have 
been great battles, it is true, but they 
occurred at long intervals. Losses 
during battles are necessarily very 
much heavier than during the periods 
of trench warfare. As an illustration 
of the marked variation in mortality as 
between the violent battles and the in- 
tervening lulls of fighting, the British 
casualties during the month of June, 
1918, reached the enormous sum of 
141,147. During the month of July, 
1918, on the other hand, the losses had 
dropped to 66,291. 


SECOND: Present day methods of 
fighting make it impractical to wage 
active campaigns during the cold winter 
months. The different fronts are com- 
paratively quiet in December, January, 
February and March. Annual death 
rates, therefore, do not really represent 
more than two-thirds of a year. 


THIRD: The numbers of men en- 
gaged, as well as the size of the artil- 
lery, require greater numbers of non- 
combatant forces, as well as troops 
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engaged in work of construction. 
Therefore, of the men enlisted at least 
25 percent or more are not subject to 
the same hazard of death as those on 
the firing line. The mortality rates so 
far available, therefore, are apt to be 
misleading and cannot be depended up- 
on in calculating the amount of extra 
premium required, for there is no way 
of telling in advance in what branch of 
service the insured will be placed. 


A NOTICEABLE feature of the pres- 

ent war is the practical elimination 
of death from disease. While man has 
shown an almost fiendish ingenuity in 
devising engines of death, he has at the 
same time more than kept an even pace 
in the humanitation development of 
means of saving and restoring human 
life. Dividing the death rates of the 
two previous wars into those caused by 
fighting and those caused by disease, 
we find the following percentages: 


Deathsfrom Deaths from 
Battle Dis 


ease 
Crimean War 3.2% 9.3% 
Civil War 3.9% 74% 


ALREADY total death rates in the 

present war have exceeded the 
battle rates of the Crimean and Civil 
Wars, while that of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces has approximated 
them. It is in the matter of death from 
disease that the great decrease is 
shown. Deaths from actual fighting 
were about one-third of those caused by 
disease in the Crimean War, and about 
one-half in the Civil War. In the pres- 
ent war the percentages are very much 
the other way. So great has been the 
efficiency of the Medical Corps and 
modern methods of sanitation it is 
probable that death rates from disease 
are even below the average in civil life. 
The statistics branch of the War De- 
partment reports that for the period 
from September, 1917, to June, 1918, the 
records of the American Expeditionary 
Forces show a rate of death from dis- 
ease of one-eighth of one percent, or 
eight (8) in a thousand. Of the total 
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casualties incurred by the same forces 
up to August 24, 1918, amounting to 
20,444, and which includes those cap- 
tured, as well as the missing, we find 
that 11 percent or 2,309 died from dis- 
ease, as against 5,472 or 26.7 percent 
killed in action or having died of 
wounds. Of the 9,823 of casualties 
suffered by the same forces during the 
month of August, 1918, but 289, or 2.9 
percent died of disease, While 2,884, a 
percentage of 29.4, were either killed 
outright or died of wounds. 


AN even more marked comparison is 
shown in the casualties of the Can- 
adian Expeditionary Forces during the 
first ten months of the war. Of 12,410 
casualties 2,519, or 20.3 percent were 
killed in action or died of wounds, 
while but 108, or less than 1 percent of 
the total died from disease. In connec- 
tion with the casualties of the American 
troops, death from diseases were nearly 
50 per cent less than those caused by 
wounds alone. 

In the matter of the number of fatal- 
ities amongst the wounded we find the 
same is true. The general staff, in com- 
menting on the casualties among the 
American forces during the Marne 
offensive, stated that on the basis of 
the officially attested experience of the 
allied troops during the four years of 
the war, less than one in twenty-five 
of the wounded sent to hospitals died. 
Of all the soldiers sent to the hospitals 
only 45 in every one thousand died. 
These include those who died of dis- 
ease, as well as those who died of 
wounds, 


TAKING the two statements in their 

relation to each other, it would ap- 
pear that but five in a thousand die of 
disease, a truly remarkable experience 
when considered in the light of the fact 
that it covers cases of actual sickness 
and does not include the soldiers at 
large. This report goes on to state 
further that of the cases requiring hos- 
pital attention about 81 percent are re- 
stored to active service, while only 14.5 


percent are permanently disabled. To 
sum up, the proportion is as follows: 


Deaths 4.5% 

Permanently Disabled 14.5 

Returned to Active Service 81.0 
Total 100.0 


The question of mortality in the sev- 
eral camps is also a matter of great 
interest to us and is shown in the surg- 
eon general’s report to be as follows, 
including deaths from disease only: 

Six months ending June 28, 1918  .80% 
January, February and March of 

this year 1.04 
April, May and June of this year .49 
Week ending July 31 21 
Week ending August 16 27 

That the different seasons of the year 
play an important part in the camp 
death rate is plainly shown from the 
above, though the winter of 1918 was 
a particularly severe one and the camps 
were neither fully completed nor the 
machinery of safe-guarding against 
disease so well established as they have 
been since. Compared with the death 
rate of the population at large, which 
is .554 percent or five and one-half in 
the thousand at the age of twenty-two 
the average age of the enlisted men 0 
this country, according to the war de- 
partment’s estimate, the statement 
made as to the very low rate from dis- 
ease is fully borne out. 


| MENTIONED previously that it was 

improbable that the American life in- 
surance companies would be as ad- 
versely affected by war claims as the 
companies of other countries have been, 
and for two reasons,— 


FIRST: Because of our system of 
raising an army by means of the se- 
lective draft the recruits have been 
drawn for the most part from amongst 
those least likely to have previously 
taken life insurance. The majority of 
Class 1 are young and unmarried, and 
therefore few, comparatively, were in- 
sured at the time of enlistment. 


SECOND: Because of the liberality 
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Ten years ago there were only sand dunes where the city of 
Gary now stands. But the site was ideal and the conception of the city correct. 
Today Gary stands as one of the five second class cities of Indiana and one of the 
great industrial centers of the United States. But Gary is not a mushroom. It is 
built for permanency as well as speed. It has observed the ruleswhich have governed 
the growth of all cities and avoided the majority of obstacles that hold cities down. 
Gary today stands with a greater future before it than its founders ever dreamed of. 


Two years ago there was no Gary National Life Insurance 
Company. But Gary was an ideal city for the home office of a modern service- 
giving life insurance institution. There was to be found the infectious enthusi- 
asm of youth, the sound business ideas of the great steel industry and the determi- 
nation to grow and grow soundly, safely but rapidly, that determination which is 
inherent in the minds of Gary people. 


The businessmen of Gary and the men behind the Gary 
National Life, they have some very decided ideas as to what the Gary National 
Life shall be for Gary and for that great agricultural region that embraces this 
hustling community of milling, manufacturing and business. They will make it 
make good as they have made the city itself make good. 


To agents the Gary National Life presents today great oppor- 
tunities. The association with the Gary spirit, the spirit that has placed Gary 
where it is, will lead men to success. 


The Gary National Life ts modern, is enthustastic and is oper- 


erating on sound. business principles. It knows the rules and observes them. It is 
in a position, however, to offer some things which others do not. 


Gary National Life Insurance Company 


GARY, INDIANA 
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of our system of government life insur- 
ance, practically every enlisted man is 
availing himself of it. He is not ap- 
plying to a private institution for his 
life insurance as he would otherwise 
be likely to do, and probably has done 
in numerous cases abroad. 

Therefore, the proportion of the 
soldiers of this country who are in- 
sured in private institutions is very 
much less than amongst those of our 
allies, which will inevitably lessen our 
life insurance war claims in comparison 
with theirs. 

Though the death rate of our soldiers 
abroad may be high, there need be no 
uneasiness on the part of the company 
managers as regards any serious ad- 
verse affect of these losses on the com- 
panies themselves, nor in view of such 
restrictions as have been adopted that 
they will in any degree affect the solv- 
ency of our life insurance institutions. 


William BroSmith 
Attended Convention 


WILLIAM BROSMITH, general 

counsel of the Travelers, was a 
more or less conspicuous figure at the 
meeting. Mr. BroSmith put in an early 
appearance and was on hand at all of 
the meetings of the Legal Section of 
the convention. He took an interested 
part in the discussions, and by the 
close of the first morning session of the 
Legal Section had succeeded in becom- 
ing very much at home with the legal 
men. Mr. BroSmith has had a broad 
and varied experience and exhibited no 
hesitancy in contributing his best 
thought to the discussion. 

The Travelers which has only re- 
cently affiliated with the American Life 
Convention, is the first large eastern 
company to join the organization. By 
many the move is regarded as a signifi- 
cant one. It is felt that with the 
Travelers in the fold the door has been 
opened for other large eastern compa- 
nies, which have entertained the idea 
of officially recognizing the American 
Life Convention. 


[F Mr. BroSmith’s attitude at this 

meeting is any indication, it is obvi- 
ously the intention of the Travelers 
to take an active and interested part in 
the work of the convention. When 
called upon for a few remarks at the 
evening session of the Legal Section, 
Mr. BroSmith likened the American 
Life Convention to the Life Presidents 
Association saying that the former or- 
ganization had accomplished the same 
work in the west that the Life Presi- 
dents Association had in the east. As 
the result of the work of the Life 
Presidents Association the whole cause 
of life insurance was strengthened in 
the east, Mr. BroSmith said. He felt 
that the same great work was being 
carried on in the west by the Amer- 
ican’ Life Convention, and added that 
a company such as the Travelers could 
not afford to ignore this by failing to 
officially recognize and become affili- 
ated with the organization. 


Major C. A. Atkinson 


One of the decidedly successful fea- 
tures of the meeting of the Legal Sec- 
tion was the evening devoted to a dis- 
cussion of various topics. The holding 
of this meeting was largely the idea of 
Maj. C. A. Atkinson, vice-president and 
counsel of the Federal Life, who pre- 
sided as chairman. Mr. Atkinson proved 
to be the ideal man to have charge. He 
is a familiar figure to the members of 
the Legal Section, knows personally 
nearly all of the men who attend the 
American Life Convention regularly, 
and was very much at home as chair- 
man. He injected a fine vein of humor 
into the proceedings and made the eve- 
ning meeting of the Legal Section, 
which, by the way, is the first that has 
been held, an event worth attending. 
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WE SERVE 


Two Kinds of Service 





There is one kind of Service that the 
Life Insurance Companies of America have always 
sought to render — Service to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. The motive power back of that 
Service has ever been the earnest desire to help 
shield women and children from suffering and 
want and to enable men whose working days were 
past to live in comfort and independence. There 
are thousands in America to-day who will testify 
that this work has been well done and that by it 
countless homes have been made safer and happier. 


In April 1917 there came another call 
for Service. It had a familiar sound, for it was a 
call to help protect American homes. In answer 
to it numberless insurance solicitors exchanged the 
rate-book for the rifle. Money, too, was needed, 
and vast sums were contributed by the Life Com- 
panies for the purchase of Liberty Bonds. Every- 
where representatives of the Companies put forth 
their best efforts to bring about an over-subscrip- 
tion of every bond issue, to push the sale of War 


Savings Stamps, and to help maintain the auxiliary 
and relief services. 


Two kinds of Service with the same 
object — Protection. With this one purpose in 
mind, every Company in the land has joined in the 
effort to back the Government to the limit with 
men and money and work. The struggle may be 
a long one, but, while it lasts, the Nation may be 
assured of the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
Life Underwriters of America. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


——————— INCORPORATED 1851 === 
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INSURABLE INTEREST 


the Southland Life of Dallas, Tex., 

spoke before the Legal Section on 
“Insurable Interest in Life.” 
in part: 

A contract of life insurance is pecu- 
liar, in that it is not every person that 
can become a party to it. Two force- 
ful objections are made to the indis- 
criminate making of life insurance con- 
tracts. First, it is contended that if 
any person could make an insurance 
centract, that there would be wager- 
ing contracts, and second, that they 
would tend to encourage the taking of 
human life, both being against public 
policy. Our courts and law writers 
object to the “wagering” life insurance 
contract because it is an unearned gain, 
in other words, by wagering on human 
life, nothing is produced. It is urged 
that unearned gains lead to idleness, 
and that useful business and industry 
are discouraged to that extent. Where- 
fore, the initiative in procuring human 
life insurance contracts, if taken away 
from persons who gain by them, then 
the making of such contracts cannot 
tecome a vocation, and hence these 
harmful tendencies will either disap- 


Jie’ F. ONION, general counsel of 


He said 


. pear entirely or be reduced to a mini- 


mum, 


RATHER. strange to relate, the sec- 

ond objection above named to in- 
surance contracts has been less dwelt 
upon and the evils thereof less pointed 
out by our courts than the one relating 
to wagering contracts, yet it must be ad- 
mitted as true, that in every policy 
where the insured and beneficiary are 
not the same, there is a possible temp- 
tation to the beneficiary to murder, that 
is to say, the opportunity for gain ex- 
ists in case the crime can be concealed. 
Therefore, our courts and law writers 
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Every Cause 
Progressive Management 
Profitable Territory 
Liberal Agency Contracts 
Up to date Policy Contracts 
Conservative Investments 


properly conclude that unless this 
temptation is controlled by some strong, 
counteracting motive, the contract is 
of such a nature as to have a decidedly 
harmful tendency. 


OF course, there are safeguards that 

very largely eliminate this counter- 
acting motive. In the first place, mur- 
der is severely punishable, and then 
again, the rule is universal that a bene- 
ficiary who murders the insured cannot 
recover. However, the question is 
sometimes raised as to whether these 
safeguards, just mentioned, are suffi- 
cient. Mr. Cooke in his work on In- 
surance (Sec. 58-59 1st. Ed.), strongly 
contends that these safeguards are, 
amply sufficient and that because of 
these, the bar as to insurable interest 
is highly technical and absurd. 


So learned an author and elementary 

writer, on the subject of life insur- 
ance as Mr. Joyce, admits at the out- 
set that “it is difficult to define an in- 
surable interest in a life. It may, how- 
ever, be stated, as a general rule, that 
it ought to be such an interest as would 
take the risk out of that class denomi- 
ated ‘wagers,’ and one of such a nature 
as would justify a reasonable expecta- 
tion of advantage or benefit from the 
continuance of the life of the assured.” 
However, a careful examination of the 
question leads me to the conclusion 
that Mr. Joyce correctly stated the gen- 
eral rule, but at the same time this in- 
vestigation has further demonstrated 
to me that the authorities are not al- 
ways in harmony, and that it would be 
most difficult, if not in fact, impossible 
to lay down a general rule that would 
apply to all cases. It is believed, how- 
ever, that it can be asserted with safety, 
that in all cases of life insurance by one 


person on the life of another, some ad- 
vantage or pecuniary interest, to be de- 
rived from the continuance of the life 
insured by the person or corporation 
procuring or effecting such insurance, 
must exist in order to relieve the con- 
tract from the stigma of being a wager- 
ing policy, and of course, against public 
policy. 


A CAREFUL examination and an- 

alysis of the cases will show that 
whenever the question has been raised, 
our courts have carefully considered 
whether or not the facts showed that 
the person securing the policy was 
pecuniarily interested to some appre- 
ciable extent in the life of the insured. 
While it has been held that a slighter 
interest will support a policy on the 
life of a relative, than in other cases, 
our courts held that an interest, must 
exist in some character or form. In In- 
surance Company vs. Johnson, 24 N. J. 
L. 586, the doctrine is announced that, 
“the interest required will not be such 
as to constitute the basis of any direct 
claim in form of the plaintiff upon the 
party, whose life is insured; it is suffi- 
cient if an indirect advantage may re- 
sult to the plaintiff from his life.” 


[t is felt that a fairly general rule has 

been adopted by one of our higher 
courts as follows: “Except in cases 
where there are ties of blood or mar- 
riage, the expectation of advantage 
from the continuance of the life of the 
insured, in order to be reasonable, as 
the law counts reasonableness, must be 
founded on the existence of some con- 
tract between the person whose life 
is insured, and the beneficiary, the ful- 
fillment of which, death will prevent; 
it must appear that by the death there 
will be some damage which can be esti- 


Pan-Amenican Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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ELLIS, President 


produces 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
Insurance in force $50,000,000.00 


Prosperous and Contented Representatives 


No lack of prospects 
Resources $6,500,000.00 


This is the Pan-American situation in the following territory: Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, Virginia and our Foreign Territory. 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager, 
Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, U. S. A. 


mated by some rule of law, for which 
loss or damage the insurance company 
has undertaken to indemnify the bene- 
ficiary under its policy. When this 
contractual relation does not exist, and 
there are no ties of blood or marriage, 
an insurance policy becomes what the 
law denominates ‘a wagering’ contract.” 
(Hinton vs. Mutual Reserve Life 135 
N. C. 314-47, S. E. 174-65, L. R. A. 161- 
102 Am. Rep. 545.) 


WHERE it appeared that the bene- 

ficiary took the insured at the age 
of 17 from an orphan asylum, took her 
to his home, supported and educated her 
until she became of age and able to care 
for herself and on her decease, had 
charge of the funeral and paid expenses 
of same, was not related to insured, nor 
appointed guardian, though the insured, 
even after being of age, looked upon 
the beneficiary as her guardian, the 
courts, held that the beneficiary had an 
insurable interest in the life of the in- 
sured, amounting to “more than a 
pecuniary interest,” and was entitled 
to recover by virtue of the rule that it 
is not necessary, in order to create such 
an interest, that the insured shall be 
under any legal obligation to the bene- 
ficiary nor that relationship shall exist 
between the parties. (Thomas vs. Ass’n 
84 N. J. L. 281-86, Atlantic 376-Ann. 
Cases 1914-D 1121.) In this connec- 
tion, however, it has been held that 
where the want of insurable interest 
was known to the insuring company at 
the time the policy was written, the 
company may be estopped. (Ins. Co. 
vs. Blodgett, 8 Texas Civ. App. 45-27 
S. W. 286, Barnes vs. Ins. Co. 8 Times 
L. R. 1 Q. B. 864). 


[It may be remarked in passing, that 
the English decisions as to what con- 
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We insure males and females at the same rates, as young as age 2, and 
as old as age 60. Industrial insurance? No. Ordinary insurance. We figure 
that if Industrial Companies can sell insurance on the weekly premium plan 
at practically all ages to those who find the weekly premium plan most conven- 
ient for their pocketbook, we, an Ordinary company, can sell insurance at prac- 
tically all ages on the annual, semi-annual or quarterly premium plan to those 
who can afford to buy that kind of insurance, thereby widening our agent’s 
field and increasing his opportunity. | 

We are not looking for industrial agents, unless they can divorce them- 
selves from the weekly premium idea and write Ordinary insurance. Of course, 
insurance for children may frequently have to be issued for small amounts. 
The other day one of our lady agents wrote seven children of a farmer for $200 
apiece, on a special 20-Payment Life (Premium Savings) plan, which meant 
$1,400 of insurance for this farmer to pay for on the lives of his children in ad- 
dition to what insurance he carried on his own and his wife’s life; but the seven 

$200 policies meant only one trip for the agentand only one trip for the medical 
examiner. Had this farmer's finances justified it he could have taken out 
as much as $3,000 apiece, or $21,000 in all, on the lives of his children. 
t/a 28 The annual premium insuring public needs insurance at the 
Winey 2 younger ages just as much as the weekly premium insuring pub- 
lic, and the annual premium insuring public needs not only 
protective insurance for the young folks, but has much use 
also for Educational and Business Start Endowment 
insurance. An Educational Endowment for $2,000 

i ara payable at age 18 will get the young man or 

ss, 





us young lady through college or professional 


——~ school. A $2,000 Business Start En- 
: dowment payable at age 21, 22, 
23, 24 or 25 will get the young 
physician, lawyer, etc., 
started in his life’s 


work. What 










An Increased Opportunity 
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ren to havea better start 


in life than he had? 


Have you considered the 


<< 


fact that heretofore insurance for the 
young folks in their teens and younger was 
obtainable only in the larger cities and indus- 
trial centers, and then only at industrial, weekly 


premium rates? That the young folks in their teens and 
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younger living in the smaller towns and rural communities Ky SS OW ae ete 
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have heretofore not been able to obtain insurance at even in- 2) i/ | | 
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dustrial weekly rates, because Industrial Companies, heretofore 
the sole providers of young folks’ insurance, do not operate there? 
Have you not now and then wondered why such a state of affairs could 


exist, when, as a matter of fact, the people in the smaller towns and rural 


communities are hungry for young folks’ insurance? Think of the many mil- aaa 
lions of young folks in their teens and younger living in the smaller towns and BIZ ! 


rural communities in these great United States! 

We issue Participating and Non-Participating policies. As regards adults, 
we write contracts with Double Indemnity provisions covering any kind of fatal 
accidents, or with Double Indemity provisions covering fatal travel accident 
only, as may be desired. We issue policies with Waiver of Premium and Disa- 
bility Annuity or Installment Payment features. As stated, we insure males 
and females at the same rate. 

We provide banking facilities for our agents in the rural districts, thus 
enabling them to safely handle a large amount of business on the credit plan 
whenever such plan has to be employed to get the business. 

If you are not in a position to make a full time contract with us, we will 
let you write our insurance for children as a side line, as long as your Company 


does not object, thus widening your field and increasing your opportunity. 


OLD COLONY LIFE !NSURANCE Co. 


B. R. NUESKE, President CHICAGO 
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stitutes an insurable interest in life, are 
not so liberal as those in this country. 
However, the rule as to the necessity 
of a pecuniary interest does not apply 
here to the same extent as in England. 
In this country, where the relation in- 
volves a reasonable claim to support 
or some benefit or advantage, con- 
sanguinity or affinity, constitute a suffi- 
cient insurable interest in life, (War- 
nock vs. Davis 104 U. S. 775-779—Ass’n. 
vs. Norris 115 Pa. St. 446—Grattan vs. 
Ins. Co. 15 Hun. N. Y. 74.) Yet we 
find that in other cases that our courts 
have declared that a mere relationship 
is sufficient. (Ins. Co. France 94 U. S 
561—24 L. ed. 287.). But there were 
divers and sundry opinions which hold 
that there must be some reasonable 
exception of a direct and pecuniary in- 
terest in all such cases. (Life Ins. Co. 
vs. Brandt 47 Mo. 419—Ins. Co. vs. Vol- 
ger 89 Ind. 572—Gambs vs. Ins. Co. 50 
Mo. 44—Ins. Co. vs. Hogan 80 Ill. 35— 
22 Am. Rep. 180). 
an interest to be insurable must be an 
interest in favor of the continuance of 
the life and not an interest alone in its 
loss or destruction. (Holmes vs. Gilman 
138 N. Y. 369—20 L. R. A. 566). 


WE also find that where there is 

any reasonable expectation of any 
primary benefit or advantage of any 
kind or character directly or indirectly 
that inures from the continued life of 
another, creates a legal insurable inter- 
est in such a life, and this although 
there may be no claim upon such per- 
son that can be recognized in either law 
or equity. We find this doctrine is sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the supreme courts 
of California, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, 
South Carolina and Texas. It is fur- 
ther held universally in all the states 
(as well as by the Supreme Court of 
the U. S.), that either by force of stat- 
utes or upon the principles of public 
policy, or similar grounds, that an in- 
surable interest is absolutely necessary 
in order to sustain the validity of the 
policy, and if that insurable interest 
does not exist, the contract is illegal 
and void, and it must be shown that the 
insured has not only acted ine good 
faith, but that he had the necessary 
insurable interest. 


[N a very recent case (Feb. 18, 1918) 

the supreme court of Arkansas de- 
cided that one has no insurable interest 
in the life of his second cousin, who was 
not indebted to him, and who furnished 
him with no support. Among other 
things the court said: “Unded the rec- 
ord in this case, the only relationship 
that existed between appellant and the 
insured (Frank Cotton), at the time the 
policy was issued, was that of second 
cousins, and they ‘did not live together. 
It did not appear that appellant was 
dependent on the insured for support 
and maintenance, or that the insured 
was indebted to him. This court is 
firmly committed to the doctrine that a 
person who insures the life of another, 


We further find that . 


in which he has no insurable interest, 
cannot enforce the contract for the rea- 
son that it is a wagering contract and 
contrary to public policy,” citing a num- 
ber of Arkansas authorities (Cotton vs. 
Mutual Aid Union 201 S. W. 124). 


THIS court has also held that the 

blood relationship of uncle and 
nephew is not sufficient to show an in- 
surable interest, there being no other 
facts shown (McRae vs. Warmack 135 
S. W. 807). 


ON many incidental points pertain- 

ing to the subject matter of this 
paper, our courts are far apart. As to 
the question of whether an adult has an 





JOHN F. ONION 
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insurable interest in the life of an aged 
parent, our courts are disagreed. Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Iowa and Massachusetts give an adult 
person this right. (See Woods vs. 
Woods Adms. 113 S. W. 79—Ins. Co. 
vs. Kane 81 Pa. 154—Crosswell vs. 
Ass’n 228 E. 200—Bank vs. Johnson 91 
N. W. 1074—Loomis vs. Ins. Co. 72 
Mass. 395), while Illinois, Indiana and 
a Federal Court hold to the contrary. 
(Ins. Co. vs. Hogan 80 Ill. 35—Society 
vs. Temple 16 Ind. App. 126—44 N. E. 
s09—Ins. Clearing Co. vs. O’Neill 106 
Fed. Rep. 800—See note in 54 L. R. A. 
et seq.) 


Insurable Interest of Creditor in Debtor's 
Life 

T appears that as a rule, the insurable 

interest of a creditor in the life of his 
debtor is limited to the amount of said 
indebtedness, but by special agreement 
to that effect, it may include the cost of 
taking out and keeping up the policy 
(Bank vs. Loh 104 Ga. 446—44 L. R. A. 
372—31 S. E. 459), and in this connec- 
tion, Pennsylvania holds that funeral 
expenses paid by a creditor may be in- 


cluded (Shaffer vs. Spangler 144 P. St. 
223—22 Atl. 865), while in Kentucky it 
is held that where the assignment by 
its terms is sufficient to cover all of the 
insured’s indebtedness is held valid and 
binding, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary. (Reinhards vs. Marks 29 Ky. 
L. Rep. 388—93 S. E. 32). It is also 
held that if a creditor causes his debt- 
or’s life to be insured for an amount 
largely in excess of his deBt, then it is a 
mere wagering contract and void. (Ins. 
Co. vs. Hogan 80 Ill. 35—Mitchell vs. 
Ins. Co. 45 Me. 104—Givens vs. Veeder 
9 N. M. 256-50 Pac. 316—Cammack vs. 
Lewis 15 Wall 82 U. S. 643). 


AS to the question of insurable inter- 
est in another’s life which is neces- 
sary to take it out of the class of wag- 
ering contracts, we find that this must 
arise from the party taking the insurance 
on the life of the insured, as a surety 
or debtor or from the ties of affinity or 
consanguinity, to the end that from the 
relation thus shown, there may be some 
expectation of benefit or advantage in 
the insured continuing to live. (Ass’n 
vs. Norris 115 Pa. St. 446—2 Am. St. 
446—2 Am. St. Rep. 572—Atl. 638), or 
there must be some contractual rela- 
tions existing between the parties, by 
reason of which damage might result to 
the beneficiary on account of the death 
of insured; (Trinity College vs. Ins. Co. 
113 N. Car. 244—22 L. R. A. 291—18 S. 
E. 175) the beneficiary must also have 
an insurable interest of a pecuniary 
character, present or prospective, where 
the policy is issued. (Ins. Co. vs. Hunn 
21 Md. App. 525—69 Am. St. Rep. 680— 
52 N. E. 722. It is also held that the 
mere fact of relationship does not of 
itself, constitute such an insurable in- 
terest. (Ins. Co. vs. Jenkins 15 Ind. 
App. 297—57 Am. St. Rep. 228—43 N. E. 
1056), and the policy is held prima facie 
void where the relationship showing on 
the face of the policy discloses no in- 
surable interest in the beneficiary. (Ryan 
vs. Ins. Co. 117 Mo. App. 668—93 S. W. 
347). In Pennsylvania it is further held 
that in the absence of an insurable in- 
terest of a person in the life of the in- 
sured, the law will presume that the 
policy was taken for the express pur- 
pose of a wager of speculation, and the 
question will not even be submitted to 
a jury. (Aid Society vs. McDonald 122 
Pa. St. 329—1 L. R. A. 238n 9 Am. St. 
Rep. 111—15 Atl. 439). The rules just 
referred to are applicable though the 
insured consents that the policy be is- 
sued;) Ins. Co. vs Grimes Admr. 139 Ky. 
338—128 S. W. 65) or when the assured 
agrees with a person, who has no insur- 
able interest, that the latter shall pay 
the premiums and receive the amount 
of the policy at his death; (Hinton vs. 
Life Ass’n 135 N. Car. 314—65 L. R. A. 
161—102 Am. St. Rep. 545—47 S. E. 474) 
or where a person induces the insured 
to procure the insurance and pay the 
premiums thereon, where the insurance 
is speculative, and is taken in order to 
evade the law; (Hess vs. Segenfelter 127 
Ky. 348—14 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1172—105 
S. W. 476—Ryan vs. Ins. Co. 117 Mo. 
App. 668—935 W. 547) or in a case 


where the assured is only nominally the 
contracting party, the beneficiary, as a 
matter of fact, having aided in obtain- 
ing the policy and paying the premium 
therefor; (Ins. Co. vs. Hunn 21 Ind. 
App. 525—69 Am. St. Rep. 680—52 N. 
E. 722), and the fact that the assured 
voluntarily pays the proceeds, does not 
aid the beneficiary; (Tate vs. Bld. Ass’n 
97 Va. 74—45 L. R. A.. 245—35 S. E. 
382), nor where the insured takes out a 
policy for the beneficiary and when re- 
pudiated by the former, can the policy 
be kept in force without insurable inter- 
est; (Ins. Co. vs. Grimes 138 Ky. 338— 
128 S. E. 65). Where one having an in- 
surable interest takes out a policy on 
the life of another, for the purpose of 
transferring it toa third party, it is void 
as a wagering policy in the hands of 
the assignee. (Benefit Ass’n. vs. Norris 
115 Pa. St. 446—2 Am. St. Rep. 572). 


OUR courts have all but universally 

held that where a party takes insur- 
ance on his own life, and assigns it toa 
close friend, or indigent relative, paying 
the premium and keeping the policy in 
his own possession during his life time, 
that such policy is legally payable to 
the beneficiary, and in no sense a wag- 
ering policy. The doctrine is correctly 
stated in Scott vs. Dickson 108 Pa. St. 
6, by Judge Paxton, as follows: “Poli- 
cies of this nature are in no sense wag- 
ering. It would be denying a man’s 
right to do what he will with his own 
to say that he could not in any form, 
insure his life for the benefit of an indi- 
gent relative or friend to whom he felt 
under obligation. And the fact that he 
continued to pay the premium himeslf, 
and retains the policy up to the time of 
his death, leaves no room for specula- 
tion.’ 


T HE weight of authority appears to 

support the view that the mere pay- 
ment of premium by a_ beneficiary, 
where a policy is procured by the in- 
sured, does not ipso facto, render the 
policy void (Ass’n vs. Jeffords 107 Fed. 
Rep. 402-410—Ins. Co. vs. Greenlee 42 
Md. App. 82—84 N. E. 1101—Ancient 
Order etc. vs. Brown 112 Ga. 545—37 S. 
E. 890—Burdette vs. Ins. Co. (W. Va.) 
93 S. E. 366—Harrison’s Admr. vs. Ins. 
Co. 78 Vt. 478—63 Atl. 321—Burke vs. 
Ins. Co. 115 Pa. 295—26 Atl. 445). In 
quite a number of cases, however, 
where one procured a policy on his life, 
and immediately made it payable in 
whole or in part, to another, who has 
no insurable interest in his life, the ben- 
eficiary agreeing to pay all the pre- 
miums, it has been held that this con- 
stituted a wagering policy, and the ben- 
eficiary was denied the fight of recov- 
ery (Riner vs. Riner 166 Pa. 617—31 
Atl. 347—Lancette vs. Laplante 67 N. 
H. 118—36 Atl. 981—McRae vs. Wam- 
ack 98 Ark. 52—135 S. W. 807—Bendet 
vs. Ellis 120 Tenn. 277—111 S. W. 795— 
Bromley’s Admr. vs. Ins. Co. 122 Ky. 
402—92 S. W. 17—Hinson vs. Ass’n 135 
N. C, 314—47 S, E. 474.) 


IN several of.these last cited cases, it 
is not clear whether the payment of 
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Our policy of Agency Management in his 
famous verse 


“Tt ain't the guns nor armament, nor the funds 
that they can pay, 


But the close co-operation that makes them 
win the day; 


It ain’t the individual, nor the army 
as a whole, 





But the everlastin’ teamwork of 
every bloomin’ soul.” 


The best gunner in the allied armies would be absolutely help- 
less without an ample supply of the best ammunition. 


We supply our agents with all standard forms of policies on PARTICIPATING, NON-PARTICI- 
PATING and SUBSTANDARD plans. We reject, modify and rate-up only 7°% of our applications. 


The best gunner in the allied armies would be sadly handi- 


capped without the full co-operation of all the other men in 
the gun squad. 


We supply our agents with unexcelled home office and field co-operation and service. 
Our complement of trained and efficient helpers is complete. 
There is some one to cheerfully and promptly give every needed aid. 
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are always on the job, enthusiastic, successful and loyal to one another—their morale is high, because 
of ‘the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ soul.” 
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the premium by the beneficiary was 
regarded as making the contract void 
per se, or whether it was regarded as 
convincing evidence that the beneficiary 
was the active and moving party to the 
transaction. In these cases the real 
issue is whether or not the beneficiary 
took the lead and actually was instru- 
mental in having the policy issued. The 
fact that the policy was procured by 
the cestui under an agreement by which 
the intended beneficiary was to pay the 
premium, is only an evidential fact on 
that issue. 


ig is not to be taken as conclusive but 
considered with all the surrounding 


circumstances and it may lead to the 


irresistible conclusion that the insured 
was but a tool in the hands of the bene- 
ficiary. The leading case of Warnock 
vs. Davis 104 U. S. 775, was decided on 
the finding that the policy was secured 
through the insured, who acted at the 
will and instigation of the beneficiary. 
In this connection, it may be remarked 
in passing that there is probably a 
trend, as evidenced by the decisions of 
the courts, toward reducing require- 
ments of insurable interest to a mini- 
mum, but the propriety and safety in 
doing this has been properly seriously 
questioned, 


Where Beneficiary is not a 
Blood Relative 


[7 appears to be pretty generally held 

that a person may of his own accord, 
effect valid insurance on his life, pay 
the premium himself, and select a bene- 
ficiary who has no legal insurable inter- 
est in the life of the assured, that is to 
say, one may insure his own life and 
pay the premium himself for the benefit 
of another who has no insurable inter- 
est, and this is not a wager, but said 
transaction must be bona fide and with- 
out collusion with anyone, and must 
not be intended to circumvent the law, 
and not speculative nor a mere cover 
for a wager. This doctrine is sustained 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, and the 


higher courts of Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Illinois (except as con- 
trolled by statutes 1909 Chap. 73 Sec. 
238), Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont and 
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Wisconsin (see authorities cited by 
Joyce on Insurance Vol. 2 pp. 1930- 
1939). ' 


N Louisiana, it is held that a party 

may insure his own life without the 
restrictions heretofore named. The Su- 
preme Court of Texas has held that the 
designation of one as a beneficiary who 
has no insurable interest, does not in- 
validate same, but the doctrine obtains 
that such a beneficiary may be treated 


as assignee, appointee, or trustee to re- 
ceive the proceeds for whomsoever may 
be entitled to them. (Assurance So- 
ciety vs. Hazlewood 75 Texas 338—7 L. 
R. A. 217—16 Am. St. Rep. 893—12 S. 
W. 621). In Kentucky and Tennessee 
it is held that the incontestible clause 
of a policy cannot be invoked by an 
assignee, or beneficiary where the facts 
show a wagering contract. (Bromley 
vs. Ins. Co. 122 Ky. 402—5 L. R. A. (N. 
S.) 747—Clement vs. Ing. Co. 101 Tenn. 
22—42 L. R. A. 247—70 Am. St. Rep. 650 
—46 S. W. 561). 


IN Michigan the courts hold that a 

person procuring a policy on his 
own life, may name anyone as bene- 
ficiary, but adheres firmly to the view 
that an assignee must, under all cir- 
cumstances, have an insurable interest 
(Dolan vs. Supreme Council 152 Mich. 
266—116 N. W. 383), and the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky maintains the same 
view. (Rupp vs. Indemnity Co. 138 Ky. 
18—127 S. W. 490.) It is also held that 
where a policy is procured by a bene- 
ficiary, meeting all legal requirements 
as such, and is immediately assigned by 
such beneficiary to one having no insur- 
able interest, the transaction is evasive 
and the assignments void. (Hoffman 
vs. Hoke 122 Pa. 377—15 Atl. 437.) 


USTICE HOLMES of the U. S. Su- 

preme Court has held, in substance 
in Grigsby vs. Russell 222 U. S. 149-156, 
that where an assignment of a policy is 
wholly unconnected in thought and in 
purpose with the issuance of the policy, 
the assignment thereof is not an eva- 
sion of the rule requiring an incipient 
insurable interest, and that the assignee 
need have no interest, regardlsss of 
whether or not he pays an adequate’ 
consideration for the assignment. 


Justice Holmes is Quoted on the Subject 


AMONG other things, Justice Holmes 

says: “Of course the, ground sug- 
gested for denying the validity of an as- 
signment to a person having no interest 
in the life insured is the public policy 


that refuses to allow insurance to be 
taken out by such persons in the first 
place. A contract of insurance upon a 
life in which the assured has no interest 
is a pure wager that gives the insured 
a sinister counter interest in having the 
life come to an end. And although 
that counter interest always exists, as 
early was emphasized in England in the 
famous case of Wainwright (Janus 
Weathercock), the chance that in some 
cases it may prove a sufficient motive 
for crime is greatly enhanced if the 
whole world, of the unscrupulous are 
free to bet on what life they choose. 
The very meaning of an insurable inter- 
est is an interest in having the life con- 
tinue and so one that is opposed to 
crime. And what, perhaps, is more im- 
portant, the existence of such an inter- 
est makes a roughly selected class of 
persons who, by their general relations 
with the person whose life is insured, 
are less likely than criminals at large, 
to attempt to compass his death. 
4 
*sQ UT when the question arises upon 
an assignment, it is assumed that 
the objection to the insurance as a 
wager is out of the case. In the present 
instance the policy was perfectly good. 
There was a faint suggestion in argu- 
ment that it had become void by the fail- 
ure of Burchard to pay the third pre- 
mium ad diem, and that when Grigsby 
paid, he was making a new contract. But 
a condition in a policy that it shall be 
void if premiums are not paid when due 
means only that it shall be voidable at 
the option of the company. The com- 
pany waived the breach, if there was 
one, and the original contract with 
Burchard remained on foot. No ques- 
tion as to the character of that contract 
is before us. It has been performed and 
the money is in court. But this being 
so, not only does the objection to wag- 
ers disappear, but also the principle of 
public policy referred to, at least in its 
most convincing form. The danger that 
might arise from a general license to all 
to insure whom they like does not exist. 
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JUNE 30, 1918. 


Assets 


$5,660,940 


Paid Policy-Holders Since Organization 


$5,764,692 


Surplus as to Policy-Holders 
$1,335,168 


Life Insurance in Force 


$68,549,024 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“O BVIOUSLY, it is a very different 
thing from granting such a gen- 
eral license, to allow the holder of a 
valid insurance upon his own life to 
transfer it to one whom he, the party 
most concerned, is not afraid to trust. 
The law has no universal cynic fear of 
the temptation opened by a pecuniary 
benefit accruing upon a death. It shows 
no prejudice against remainders after 
life estates, even by the rule in Shelly’s 
case. Indeed, the ground of the objec- 
tion to life insurance without interest in 
the earlier English cases was not the 
temptation to murder, but the fact that 
such wagers came to be regarded as a 
mischievous kind of gaming. 


“ON the other hand, life insurance 

has become in our days one of 
the best recognized forms of investment 
and self-compelled saving. So far as 
reasonable safety permits, it is desirable 
to give to life policies the ordinary 
characteristics of property. This is 
recognized by the bankruptcy law, 
which provides that unless the cash sur- 
render value of a policy like the one be- 
fore us is secured to the trustee within 
thirty days after it has been stated, the 
policy shall pass to the trustee as assets. 
Of course, the trustee may have no in- 
terest in the bankrupt’s life. To deny 
the right to sell except to persons hay- 
ing such an interest is to diminish ap- 
preciably the value of the contract in 
the owner’s hands. The collateral dif- 
ficulty that arose from regarding life 
insurance as a contract of indemnity 
only, long has disappeared. The cases 
in which a person having an interest 
lends himself to one without any, as a 
cleak to what is, in its inception, a 
wager, have no similarity to those 
where an honest contract is sold in 
good faith.” Indiana now holds with 
the Supreme Court of the U. S. that a 
policy, valid in its inception, may, in 
good faith, be assigned like any other 
chose in action. (Amick vs. Butler 111 
Ind. 578—12 N. E. 518.) 


T HE Grigsby case appears to be sup- 
ported by the higher courts of the 
following states: Connecticut (Fitz- 
patrick vs. Ins. Co., 56 Conn. 116—17 
Atl. 411). Maryland (Fitzgerald vs. 
Implement Co. 114 Md. 470—79 Atl. 
915). Massachusetts (Ins. Co. vs. Allen 
138 Mass. 24—52 Am. Rep. 245). Mis- 
sissippi (Murphy vs. Red 64 Miss. 614— 
1 Southern 761.) New York (Fraciarz 
vs. Ins. Co. 158 N. Y. Supp. 834—Olm- 
stead vs. Keys 85 N. Y. 134). Tennes- 
see (Scoby vs. Waters 10 Lea (78 
Tenn.) 551-561—D’Arcy vs. Ins. Co. 24 
Pick (108 Tenn.) 568-577—69 S. W. 768). 
Iowa (Bank vs. Johnson 118 Iowa 282— 
91 N. Y. 1074), and Wisconsin (Bur- 
singer vs. Bank 67 Wis. 75—30 N. W. 
290). The U. S. Supreme Court and the 
higher courts of Mississippi, Indiana, 
New York, Rhode Island and Vermont, 
hold that a policy being valid at its in- 
ception, and containing nothing to pre- 
vent an assignment, the assignee or a 
purchaser, for a valuable consideration, 
may recover, although he have no in- 
surable interest in the life insured. 


ie will be noted, however, that the 
views of Justice Holmes are not in 
consonance with the decisions of many 
of the higher courts of this country, and 
it is a fact that the question of whether 
an assignee of a policy must have an 
insurable interest in the life of the in- 
sured in order to entitle him to recover, 
is one in which the decisions are ap- 
parently practically irreconcilable, and 
among the states opposing this doc- 
trine may be mentioned the States of 
Arkansas (Langford vs. Ins. Co. 173 S. 
W. 414—McRea vs. Warmack 33 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 949); Connecticut (Fitzpat- 
rick vs. Ins. Co. 56 Conn. 116-132—13 
Atl. 673—17 Atl. 401); Kansas (Ins. Co. 
vs. Ellison 72 Kan. 199—3 L. R. A. (N. 
S. 934n); Georgia (Quillian vs. Johnson 
128 Ga. 41-30 S. E. 801); Kentucky 
(O’Connor’s Admr. vs. Life Society 170 
Ky. 715—186 S. E. 502); Louisiana 
(Hays vs. Lepeyre 19 Southern 82); 
Mississippi (Beal vs. Mainley 135 Mo. 
App. 407—116 S. W. 1); North Caro- 


lina (Hinton vs. Assur. Society 125 N. 
C. 314—65 L. R. A. 165—47 S. E. 474); 
Pennsylvania (Ins. Co. vs. Norris 115 
Pa. St. 446—8 Atl. 638); Tennessee 
(Clement vs. Ins. Co. 101 Tenn. 22—42 
L. R. A. 247), and Texas (Ins. Co. vs. 
Cohen 139 S. W. 51—Dugger vs. Ins. 
Co. 81 S. W. 335). 


T HE courts sustaining the proposi- 
tion argue that valid insurance can- 
not be legally obtained upon the life of 
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another, unless he have an insurable 
interest in such life, and that policies 
issued where there is no such interest, 
are only wagers and therefore illegal 
and void. It is also urged that this rule 
if followed to its logical conclusion, 
would prevent an assignment to one, 
who has no insurable interest in the life 





of the insured. It is also pointed out 
that if such an assignee (one without 
an insurable interest), were permitted 
to recover in such cases, it would estab- 
lish a precedent which could be made 
the basis for an evasion of the estab- 
lished rule as to wagers, and that in 
such a case it would amount to a hold- 
ing that though one may not have an 
insurable interest in the life of another, 
and cannot procure legal insurance on 
such life, yet that by circumlocution he 
might altogether evade the rule against 
gambling policies, and thus obtain a 
legal and enforceable right by simply 
taking an assignment of the policy to 
himself, the insured, of course, having 
originally procured the insurance. 


T is further said that there would be 

no valid reason why an assignment 
of a policy as just pointed out, would 
not be as much against public policy, as 
if the insurance has_ been originally 
taken out by a party having no insur- 
able interest in the life of the insured, 
and hence that such assignee could 
scarcely have more desire that the life 
should continue, than he could have had 
if the policy had been originally issued 
to him, as he had no insurable interest 
in either event. Mr. Mays in his work 
on Insurance (Vol. 2 Sec. 459a) criti- 
cizes the Indiana courts in re Amick 
vs. Butler, where in an assignment of a 
policy to a creditor it was held that the 
latter was entitled to the entire policy 
of $2,000 when the indebtedness was 
only $704.00 He insisted strongly that 
the court should not have allowed the 
speculative profit of the amount above 
the actual indebtedness. We find, how- 
ever, the general rule to be, that when 
the transaction is speculative, the as- 
signee can only recover the amount of 
his debt, and the amount paid to keep 
the policy in force. This doctrine is 
supported by the following courts: 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia. (Warnock vs. Davis 104 
U. S. 775—26 L. Ed. 924.) See Cooley’s 
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Briefs on Law of Insurance Vol. 1 p. 
309. 


T is also held that a life insurance pol- 

icy is assignable absolutely, or when 
given as collateral security, just as any 
chattel, it being claimed that it is a 
mere chose in action. This doctrine is 
maintained by the States of Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New York, Tennessee, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Georgia. In Texas a policy has 
been held void as a gaming contract 
where the assignee has no insurable in- 
terest in the life of the insured. (ins. 
Co. vs. Cohen 138 S. W. 51), and while 
this holding applies to the assignee 
(Dugger vs. Ins. Co. 81 S. W. 335), yet 
we find that the policy is not for that 
reason alone invalidated (Ins. Co. vs. 
Hazelwood 75 Texas 338—7 L. R. A. 
217—16 Am. St. Rep. 893—12 S. W. 621), 
for the insurer is not released, and it 
must perform its contract, leaving it to 
the court to determine the question of 
the disposition of the amount of the 
policy among the persons ascertained to 
be entitled to same. (Cheeves vs. An- 
ders 87 Texas 289—28 S. W. 274.) 


T HE assignee in such a case is held 
to be entitled to reimbursement to 
the extent of amounts paid out by him, 
with legal interest thereon (Ins. Co. vs. 
Cohen 139 S. W. 51), and that the 
assignee or the beneficiary may collect 
same and apply it to the extinguishment 
of his debt, if he have one, and also 
such sum as may have been disbursed 
for keeping the policy in force, while 
the surplus must be paid to the legal 
heirs of the insured (Ins. Co. vs. Hazel- 
wood 75 Texas 338—7 L. R. A. 217), and 
he holds the proceeds as trustee, for 
the benefit of those entitled to receive 
them. Cheeves vs. Anders 87 Texas 
287.) But this last doctrine is repu- 
diated where such a trust is disregarded 
by the assignee, he claiming the entire 
amount of the policy, less sums loaned 
by the insurance company, and it is fur- 
ther held in the same case that the as- 
signee is not entitled to reimbursement 
for money advanced the insured where 
it was given for the purpose of aiding 
gambling transactions in futures. (Ins. 
Co. vs. Cohen 139 S. W. 51). 


IN Pennsylvania, it is held that a cred- 

itor’s insurable interest extended to a 
case where the wife assigned a policy 
on her life to her husband, and he in 
turn assigned same to his creditors, 
both assignments being held valid 
(Wheeland vs. Atwood 192 Pa. St. 237— 
73 Am. St. Rep. 803—43 Atl. 946). In 
Texas a somewhat different rule ap- 
plies. Husband and wife owed a com- 
munity debt and the husband died, leav- 
ing the debt unpaid. The wife, desiring 
to secure payment of the indebtedness, 
took out a policy on her life, payable to 
the creditor, the latter paying the pre- 
mium until her death. She made a will 
leaving an executor of her estate. Ina 
suit to recover on the policy by the 
executor, it was held that he was en- 
titled to recover to the exclusion of the 
a (Cameron vs. Brown 71 S. W. 
423. 


[N South Carolina it is held that an 

assignment where the assignee has no 
iusurable interest in the life of the in- 
sured, and the assignment is made with 
the insurer’s consent, and is not in- 
tended to circumvent the law against 
wagers, that the assignment is valid. 
(Croswell vs. Indemnity Ass’n 103— 
28 S. E. 200). In North Carolina where 
a policy is procured by a person in good 
faith on his own life and is valid when 
issued, it may with the company’s con- 
sent, be assigned to one not having an 
insurable interest, provided, that it is 
done in good faith and not to conceal a 
mere wager or any fraudulent specula- 
tion on the life of the insured. (Hardy 
vs. Life Ins. Co. 154 N. C. 430—70 S. E. 
828.) It is also held in Louisiana that a 
man may take out a policy on his own 
life in the name of anyone, or having 
taken it out in his own name, he may, 
with the consent of the insurers, trans- 
fer it to whom he pleases. (Hearing, 
Succession of 26 La. Ann. 327, followed 


in Ins. Co. vs. Murtagh 137 La. 75—69 
Southern Rep, 165.) 


THE Wisconsin courts declare that if 

a policy is taken out in good faith by 
a party having an insurable interest in 
the life, it can, with the consent of the 
ccmpany, be assigned to any person. 
(Bursinger vs. Watertown Bank 67 
Wisconsin 75—30 N. W. 290.) In 
Massachusetts it appears that in com- 
pliance with the statutes, the policies 
prohibit assignments to parties without 
insurable interest, and then the courts 
have declared that it is contrary to pub- 
lic policy respecting insurance, in that 
it leads to gambling and speculative 
contracts on human life (Campbell vs. 
Ins. Co. 98 Mass. 381). In California, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Iowa, South Dakota and Montana the 
question of insurable interest in life, is 
more or less regulated by statutory pro- 
visions. 


[N Michigan it has been held that 

where a party took out a policy pay- 
able to his estate, and paid the pre- 
miums for several years, and then as- 
signed the policy to one who has no 
insurable interest in the life of insured, 
upon the advice and through the instru- 
mentality of the agent of the insurer, 
and with the insurer’s consent, insured 
being unable to longer pay the premium 
on same and which were after assign- 
ment paid by the assignee, that the as- 
signment was a valid one. The court 
sustained same on the ground that there 
was no statute which prohibited the as- 
signment, and as the company assented 
to it, the assured had the right to make 
the assignment. (Ins. Co. vs. Liebsch 
122 Mich, 436—81 N. W. 258.) The con- 
sent of the insuring company is very 
strong evidence that may show, or in 
any event, tend to show, the good faith 
of the parties to an assignment of a 
policy, and therefore the circumstances 
attendant on taking out the policy, the 
consent of the insuring company, the 
sending of the blank assignment to its 
agent and the delivery thereof are all 
very material facts, admissible for the 
purpose of showing good faith and of 
course this constitutes one of the most 
essential elements in taking the transac- 
tion out of the class of wagering con- 
tracts (Hardy vs. Ins. Co. 154 N. C. 
70 S. E. 828). It has ever been held 
that to avoid an insurance policy for 
fraud, that it is proper and competent 
to show that the premium was not paid 
by the insured, but was paid by one who 
has no insurable interest in his life, and 
that the assignment of the policy to the 
person paying the premium was made 
without the knowledge or consent of 
the insurance company. (Hinton vs. 
Life Ins. Ass’n 135 N. C. 314—65 L. R. 
A. 161—47 S. E. 474.) 


F.VEN in those states where it is held 
that a policy of life insurance is as- 
signable to one having no insurable 1n- 
terest, we find that it is generally held 
that the transaction must be in good 
faith, not merely colorable and intended 
to evade the law against wagering con- 
tracts. (Ins. Co. vs. Allen 138 Mass. 
34—52 Am. Rep. 245—Ins. Co. vs. Arm- 
strong 117 U. S. 591—Emick vs. Ins. Co. 
23 Fed. Cases 550.) In Vermont it has 
been held that a valid policy procured 
by the insured with the intention of 
immediately assigning the same to one 
without insurable interest, is no wager, 
and in this case the policy was assigned 
in duplicate, one copy of which was 
sent to the insuring company which 
thereafter received all the renewal pre- 
miums on the life of assured (Harri- 
son’s Admr. vs. Ins. Co. 78 Vermont 
473—Am. St. Rep. 932—63 Atl. 321). 


WE further find that in Alabama, 

where it is held that ordinarily an 
assignment is void, if a person insured 
his own life for the benefit of another 
who has no insurable interest in same, 
it is also held that where the insuring 
company issues the policy with knowl- 
edge of the circumstances and the na- 
ture of the interest of the beneficiary, it 
cannot defeat recovery on the ground 
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of a want of insurable interest in said 
beneficiary (Ins. Co. vs. Moore 14 Ala- 
bama App. 413—70 Southern 190). In 
this case a certiorari was denied by the 
Supreme Court. The same doctrine ob- 
tains in Ohio (Keckley vs. Glass Co. 86 
Ohio St. 213—99 N. E. 299). 


[N Iowa it is declared that even in 

those jurisdictions where an assign- 
ment is held invalid, when made to one 
without insurable interest, yet that “it 
is generally held that no one but the 
insured can take advantage of the deliv- 
ery of the policy” (Bank vs. Johnson 118 
Iowa 282-285—91 N. W. 1074), and a 
like doctrine prevails in Alabama 
(Stoelker vs. Thornton 88 Ala. 241—6 
L.R. A. 140—6 Southern 680). In Texas 
it is held that a niece, who has no ex- 
pectation of pecuniary benefit from her 
uncle, further than the probability of an 
occasional gift, has no insurable interest 
in his life (Wilton vs. Ins. Co. 8 S. W. 
403), while a woman has an insurable 
interest in the life of her intended hus- 
band Gfaylor vs. Ins, Co. 39 S. W. 185), 
and it is also held that an illegitimate 
daughter has an insurable interest in 
the life of her father (Maxey vs. Ins. 
Co. 164 S. W. 438), and it is also held 
that one may be made the legatee of the 
proceeds of an insurance policy taken 
out by the testator on his own life, al- 
though having no interest in the life of 
the testator (Fletcher vs. Williams 66 
S. W. 860). 


Joyce Sums Up Question of Policy 
Assignment 


RELATIVE to the assignment of pol- 

icies, Mr. Joyce sums up as follows: 
“Although there is such a lack of unan- 
imity in the decisions as to render them 
irreconcilable, the general rule may 
nevertheless be deduced, that if the 
transaction appears to have been, at its 
inception, a mere cover for a wager, or 
a mere matter of speculation, without 
interest in the life of the insured, the 
assignee cannot recover; and the weight 
of authority sustains the proposition 


that if a person effects a valid insurance 
upon his own life, and the transaction 
is bona fide and not intended to circum- 
vent the law, the assignment to another 
will be upheld, even though the as- 
signee has no insurable interest in the 
life insured. This rule should, however, 
be considered in connection with such 
valid and enforceable statutory, policy 
and contract prohibitions and restric- 
tions, as are applicable.” (Vol. 2 Sec. 
918 p. 2007.) We find that under the 
rules just stated by Mr. Joyce, assign- 
ments of policies are held valid in Ar- 
kansas, California, Canada, Colorado, 
Connecticut, England, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont and Wisconsin. 
Such assignments, however, are de- 
clared void in Alabama, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Virginia. In the United 
States courts we find inharmonious and 
conflicting decisions on this question. 


WHERE the policy is taken out in 

good faith, a corporation has an 
insurable interest in the life of its 
president on account of the loss of his 
service, in the event of death. It is 
also held that the same rule applies to 


the manager of a corporation, when the . 


policy is procured by one who furnishes 
the money to finance the corporation 
(Bank vs. Comins 72 N. H. 12—55 Atl. 
191). However, the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina has held that a manu- 
facturing concern had no implied au- 
thority to insure the life of its presi- 
dent, in any event, nor to carry it after 
he has retired from office. The court 
further held that an injunction suit 
brought by a stockholder who has not 
consented to or acquiesced in such pro- 
ceeding, was legally and equitably en- 
titled to an injunction in order to pre- 
vent a threatened ultra vires act of a 
corporation. (Victor vs. Cotton Mills 
148 N. C. 107—16 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1020.) 


T HE contrary rule seems, however, 

to have prevailed in Tennessee in a 
case very recently decided. In that case 
the life of the manager and guiding 
spirit of a corporation was insured by 
the corporation in its favor. Later he 
severed his connection with the cor- 
poration, while the corporation continu- 
ued to pay the premiums on the policy 





E. B. EVANS 
CounseL AMERICAN LIFE 
Des Moines, Ia. 


until his death. The supreme court 
held that the policy was legal and valid, 
and that the insurer was bound for its 
payment to the corporation. The su- 
preme court based its decision on the 
fact that policy of life insurance is not 
now held to be a mere contract of in- 
demnity, but a contract to pay the} 


burg vs. New York Life Ins. Co. 203 
Southwestern 332.) 


Life Insurance Differs from Fire and 
Marine 

IN fire and marine insurance it is ele- 

mentary that the insured can recover 
nothing if he does not have an insurable 
interest when the loss occurs. How- 
ever, when we come to the question of 
life insurance, we find that it is gener- 
ally but not uniformly held that if the 
beneficiary, having a sufficient interest 
at the time the policy was written, 
ceases to have any interest before the 
death of the insured, the benficiary may 
still recover on the policy. The princi- 
pal reason given for such a rule is hard- 
ship on the insured where conditions 
change and the loss necessarily in- 
curred by such changes. (Dalby vs. 
Assurance Co. 15 C. B. 365—57 Am. 
Dec, 93.) 


HE second argument in favor of 

this construction and holding, is the 
uncertainty of a contrary rule, and this 
reason it would appear is practically 
unanswerable, excepting in certain 
specified cases. For instance, the Texas 
courts hold that a policy issued on the 
life of the husband during the marriage 
relation, cannot be legally paid to the 
wife, as beneficiary, after divorce. 
(Hatch vs. Hatch 80 S. W. 411—Ins. Co. 
vs. Whiteselle 188 S. W. 22.) 


T HE Court of Appeals of Kentucky 

has very recently decided an inter- 
esting case along this line. January, 
1907, a policy was issued on the life of 
the husband, with the wife as benefic- 
iary. In 1908 the husband abandoned 
the wife, and for more than seven years 
he was not heard of, or located. In Jan- 
uary, 1909, the wife secured a divorce. 
During this period the wife paid the 
premiums on the policy up to March 
29, 1915. Held: The wife was entitled 
only to recover premiums paid by her, 


beneficiary a certain stipulated sum off as she had no insurable interest in his 


money in the event of death. (Wurz- 


life, and further held that the adminis- 
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trator of the husband had no legal 
claim, because of limitation. (Ins. Co. 
vs. Nagel 203 S. W. 192.) It is also 
held that a creditor’s rights under the 
policy on the life of his debtor is not 
affected by the fact that the statute of 
limitations has run (Rawles vs. Ins. Co. 
28 N. Y. 282), or that the debtor has 
been discharged in bankruptcy (Fergu- 
son vs. Ins. Co. 32 Hunn. 306, affirmed 
102 N. Y. 647). 


ON the other side, it is strongly urged 
and contended that while no one 
can or should have insurance on the 
life of another, unless he have an insur- 
able interest in same, at the time said 
insurance is issued, but that it is unnec- 
essary to the continuance of the insur- 
ance that such interest should also con- 
tinue, and further that if such interest 
should cease, the policy should legally 
continue in force and the insured would 
then have a policy without interest. 
(Ins. Co. vs. Allen 138 Mass. 31—52 
Am. Rep, 245.) It is also argued that 
the contention against the validity of 
such an assignment, without an insur- 
able interest to shorten, rather than to 
lengthen the life of the insured, and also 
other claims of a similar nature, are 
answered by the statement that the 
danger to human life from this source 
has never become appreciable to such 
an extent as to warrant the holding 
that such assignments are illegal and 
void (Fitzpatrick vs. Ins. Co. 56 Conn. 
116-132—13 Atl. 673—17 Atl. 401), 


ALONG this same line, Justice 
Holmes (Grigsby vs. Russell here- 
tofore cited) points out and urges that 
the law need have no fear of the temp- 
tation opened by a pecuniary benefit in 
case of death, in the matter of such as- 
signment, and claiming that the original 
ground of objection to life insurance 
without interest, especially in the early 
English cases, was not the temptation 
to murder, but were considered as wag- 
ers, and hence were regarded as a mis- 
chievous character of gaming. 


N concluding it may properly be said 

that the question of insurable interest 
in life, as held and applied by our courts, 
is not a single rule, but rather a system 
of rules to protect public policy in the 
best interest of our people, and espe- 
cially intended to prevent a number of 
social and economic tendenceis. De- 
spite the apparently conflicting princi- 
ples laid down by our courts, on close 
examination it will be found that the 
right of contract and of gift, still re- 
mains the underlying principles of 
same, and are set aside only when the 
harmful tendencies of unrestricted free- 
dom of contract and gift, become real 
and substantial, and in truth and fact 
opposed to public policy. It will be 
found that our courts do not require 
that every life insurance contract should 
distinctly manifest a social purpose and 
object. Therefore, in applying the prin- 


JAMISON’S 


RESIDENT J. H. JAMISON, of 
P the Western Life of Des Moines, 

responded to the address of wel- 
come. He said in part: 

The companies composing the Amer- 
ican Life Convention are carrying in- 
surance risks on more than 1,600,000 
people. They have insurance policies, 
the total value ot which exceeds $2,800,- 
000,000. As a guarantee to the faithful 
performance of these contracts, these 
corporations have on file with the var- 
ious insurance departments of the coun- 
try, assets amounting to more than 
$400,000,000. An insurance policy is a 
contract between the insurer and the 
insured by which the insurer guaran- 
tees to pay to the insured a certain sum 
of money upon the happening of a cer- 
tain event, either death of the insured 
or at a specified time. It undertakes to 
guarantee to the individual to pay a 
certain sum of money at the death or 
return an equivalent therefor in old 
age if death does not occur. 


LIFE insurance policy, when studied 
in all of the ramifications and benefits 
that it guarantees, constitutes a beauti- 
ful story. The statistician tells us that 
of all people who live to three score 
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years 95 percent, if they ever accumu- 
late any property, lose it before arriv- 
ing at that age. The insurance policy 
was invented to take care of this un- 
fortunate 95 percent. When we embark 
in early life upon the great financial 
ship, 95 percent are doomed to be lost 
before they reach the foreign harbor, 
and it matters not whether we go down 
when we first take passage or whether 
the financial storm reaches us in mid- 
ocean, or ‘whether we are wrecked by 
the breakers of the farther shore—dis- 
aster financially at last must mark the 
end of 95 percent of all of those who 
sailed. 


[7 is to meet this hazard and to take 

care of the unfortunate in old age 
that life insurance companies are 
formed, and policy contracts written. 
In effect the policy capitalizes human 
energy and converts it into a tangible 
asset. Any man or woman who starts 
out in life and assumes all of the obli- 
gations incident thereto will and must, 
during their life time, produce several 
thousand dollars of available capital. 
Ii death overtakes them at an early age 
the estate that they have undertaken 
to accumulate is entirely destroyed. 





Their dependents will be left helpless 
and if they live through a long life and 
financial disaster overtakes them, the 
same results will appear. The life in- 
surance policy is designed to take care 
of this emergency. 


THE insurance policy also makes a 

workable capital out of property that 
would otherwise be lost. Its benefits 
commence as soon as it is written, and 
it lasts until the applicant reaches the 
grave. It creates an estate for the ap- 
plicant as soon as the application is 
signed, and makes it absolutely certain 
that the family will be protected when 
the bread-winner is gone. It consti- 
tutes a sacred fund; for nearly all of 
the states of this Union have decreed 
that the proceeds thereof shall be ex- 
empt and even the sheriff of your 
county armed with an execution upon 
the judgment of a court of record is 
powerless to touch the proceeds of this 
contract. It is said that two legal docu- 
ments once met on the way to a funeral 
of a prominent man. In introducing 
themselves one of them said, “I am a 
mortgage, and I presume that I will 
get all the property that Jones had.” 
The other document replied, “You will 
be fooled in that, because I am a life 
insurance policy, and the widow and 
orphans will be sure to have something 
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Insurance Agents, In the Field. 
Gentlemen:-— 


We are going to discontinue the writing of 
Industrial Business, meaning by this that we will 


consider no premium less than on the Quarterly 


basis. 


Weekly, Semi-—Monthly and Monthly premiums 


will not be accepted after October 1, 1918. 


In taking over the business of the Modern 
Life Insurance Company of South Bend, Indiana, the 











American Life, of Chicago, Illinois, and the Royal 
Life, of Chicago, Illinois, we took over their 
Industrial branches; we, therefore, have about 
12,000 Industrial policies on our books that we 
are going to convert to Ordinary Business with 
premiums payable Annually, Semi—Annually or 
Quarterly. 


We will allow full credit for the reserves 
on the old policies to apply on the new ones. 


This gives a wonderful list of prospects 
and offers very unusual opportunities for Live Men 
that are self sustaining and able to go out in the 
field and get the business. No advances will be 
made. 


ciple of exclusion it is found that the 
courts look not so much at the purpose 
or even tendency of the individual con- 
{tract in question, but rather at the ten- 
dency of contracts of that class. They 
have endeavored to apply the true test 
of harmfulness as a matter of public 
policy, and naturally the results of such 
application have varied to some extent, 
as changing conditions of society have 
justified. 








Death of Linzmeyer 


Those in attendance at the Amer- 
ican Life Convention were shocked to 
learn of the sudden death of Louis 
Linzmeyer, vice-president and actuary 
of the Southland Life of Dallas at his 
home in that city. Mr. Linzmeyer had 
returned to his office just a day or so 
previously from his vacation spent on 
Long Island. His wife was still at the 
summer resort. Mr. Linzmeyer’s body 
was found near the telephone, he evi- 
dently attempting to summon aid. He 
went to the Southland from the Man- 
hattan Life, whose actuary he was for 
many years. He was a man of ability 
and charm. 
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This business is scattered over Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Nebraska. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


E. A. Nelson, President, 
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left.” You see this insurance policy is 
a star of hope for the ragged boy and 
girl who have no property to start out 
in life, but who are brimfull of days’ 
works. 


THE amount of money accumulated 

incident to carrying out all of these 
insurance policies confers a great benefit 
upon the communities in which the 
companies are located. The city from 
which I hail has.a little more than a 
dozen of these organizations, nearly all 
of them young in years, yet they have 
an accumulated capital piled up as a re- 
serve on these contracts, deposited with 
the commissioner of insurance, of more 
than $70,000,000. This is a great bene- 
fit to a city of only a little more than 
100,000 population. If this city had the 
same insurance interests in proportion 
to its population, Chicago would now 
be the possessor of a fund of nearly 
two billions of dollars. 


"THESE great aggregations of capital 

have been a wonderful help in finan- 
cing the agricultural interests of the 
Mississippi valley as well as helping all 
other financial institutions in the coun- 
try. It is very fortunate in these times 
when our government needs credit that 
we have these large aggregations of 
capital drawn from the common peo- 
ple. The legal reserve companies of 
America have contracts on the lives of 
more than 13,000,000 people. To secure 
these contracts they hold securities of 
more than $6,000,000,000. The face value 
of these contracts exceed $22,000,000,- 
000. This tremendous sum must be 
paid to these people within a genera- 
tion. 


AS a people we find ourselves in- 

volved in a great world war. 
America seems to have arisen to the 
very top of her civilization and is pub- 
lishing, for the first time, to the world 
at large that democratic institutions 
and republican forms of government 
are better calculated to promote the 
happiness and welfare of the human 
race than monarchies and autocracies, 
and we have determined that demo- 
cratic institutions shall not be ban- 
ished from the earth. 

In order to carry out these principles 
it is necessary for us to sacrifice much 
in the way of human life and property. 
We are bartering away human lives 
as if they were chattels of commerce, 
and we are spending dollars as if they 
were withered leaves. This has so up- 
set the whole commercial fabric of our 
country that the dollar seems to have 
almost lost its purchasing power. 


HE overhead expense required to put 
insurance upon the books has more 
than doubled since this war began, and 
yet we find practically all of the insur- 
ance corporations of this country doing 
business at the old stand and writing 
insurance at the same old price as in 
ante-bellum days. Soon these prin- 
ciples will be established, and the world 
will know more of America and Am- 
erican institutions. But when the great 
peace clock strikes we must not forget 
that more than five millions of men 
will return to America schooled in war- 
fare, trained in the destruction of prop- 
erty and will be thrown upon the labor 
market of this country. This will pro- 
duce financial shake-ups that will re- 
quire great ability to overcome. 


Iz is to meet these emergencies and 

talk over the best plan to protect 
the interest of the one million, six hun- 
dred thousand human beings that are 
depending upon the contracts issued by 
the members of this convention, of 
whom we stand sponsor for and guardi- 
an of, that this Convention was formed. 
In this great task we ask the co-opera- 
tion of every financial institution in 
America, for the insurance interests 
have become so intricate a part of Am- 
€rican institutions that they must go 
hand in hand with the turning wheel 
and the flaming forge of the manufac- 
turing establishments, and also must 
stand shoulder to shoulder with all 
financial institutions. 
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Years Decisions Reviewed 


B. EVANS, general counsel of 

F the American Life of Des 

e Moines reviewed some of the 

leading decisions of the year affecting 
life insurance. He said in part: 

In the decisions as to options I find 
that the questions involved in the vari- 
ous options provided for in the policy 
contracts of most companies have re- 
ceived considerable attention. The 
language of the stipulation providing 
for these options is not uniform, but in 
the subject matter most all policies 
provide for some form of surrender 
value, cash, loans, paid-up or extended 
insurance, all of which, scientifically 
speaking, must be provided for out of 
the reserve. 


E reserve will accomplish one of 
four things: (1) After two years or 
more, the interest accumulations en- 
able the company to carry the insur- 
ance at the level rate of the age when 
the policy was issued; (2) It enables 
the company to give surrender value 
by way of loans or cash; (3) It enables 
the company to give a paid-up policy, 
and (4) it enables the company to give 
extended insurance. The reserve will 
not accomplish any two of these propo- 
sitions providing for these options 
strictly with reference to the stipulation 
as if life insurance could be carried on 
by the insuring of one man and with- 
out reference to the science of insur- 
ance, and without giving proper con- 
sideration to life tables or the possible 
loss or gain incident to demise. 


EVIEWING State Mutual Life vs. 

Forest, (Georgia) 91 S.E. 428.—The 
loan provision provided for renewal of 
loan upon payment of one full year’s 
interest in advance, provided premium 
was paid to end of policy year in which 
loan was made. A failure to pay premt- 
um resulted in charging the premium 
and interest accruing as a loan against 
the policy. . 

After making a loan, insured de- 
faulted in paying premium. There was 
an insufficient amount of reserve value 
to pay a full year’s premium and repay 
the loan with one year’s interest, but 
the reserve was sufficient to carry the 
amount already borrowed with interest 
to death of insured and one year’s 
premium with interest from date when 
premium should have been paid to date 
of death of insured. > 

Defendant contended that inasmuch 
as insured if living could not have in- 
creased his loan without payment of 
premium and one year’s interest that 
the company was not required to 
charge the unpaid premium as a loan 
against the policy when the reserve 
was not sufficient to cover premium and 
one year’s interest. 


UESTION arose upon demurrer of 

defendant to plaintiffs petition. 
Held that the provision of the policy 
charging the unpaid premium as a loan 
against the policy did not require the 
payment of a year’s interest in advance, 
such provision being stipulated when 
making a loan, that the reserve value 
on the date when the seventh annual 
premium should have been paid was 
sufficient to cover loan and interest, 
also the seventh annual premium, that 
the company should have then charged 
the premium against the policy as an 
additional loan, that the reserve was 
sufficient to cover all obligations of the 
insured up to the time of his death. 


REVIEWING Cotnam v. Massachu- 

setts Mutual Life (Iowa) 162 N. W. 
786.—In this case the Iowa supreme 
court construed a Massachusetts stat- 
ute providing against forfeiture after 
two year’s payment of premium for de- 
fault in paying premium, and providing 
that in case of default the net value of 
the policy together with dividends, if 
any; less indebtedness, if any, should 


be applied to the purchase of paid-up 
insurance. 

Insured borrowed on policy. There- 
after he requested and was granted for 
six times credit for the premiums as 
they became due, such credit being 
added to the loan. The beneficiary 
claimed that the indebtedness was a 
general debt; that the full surrender 
value of the policy should be used in the 
purchase of paid-up insurance and the 


indebtedness deducted from this 
amount. 
HE company defended on the 


ground that the indebtedness was 
against the policy, that the balance of 
reserve and accumulations after de- 
ducting the indebtedness should be 
used in the purchase of paid-up insur- 
ance. If the beneficiary prevailed the 
amount due was $534.00, if the-com- 
pany prevailed the amount was $186.00. 

In this case it was held that the 
amount borrowed and the amount 
thereafter used in paying premiums 
was in fact a loan against the policy, 
that under the Massachusetts statute, 
upon default of paying premiums, the 
reserve if any, after deducting such 
loans, should be used for the purchase 
of paid-up insurance, sustained the 
— contention, judgment for 
186. 


EVIEWING New York Life v. 

_ Scheur (Alabama) 73 So. 409.—The 
policy provided for options of loan, ex- 
tended insurance and paid-up insurance. 
Insured made a loan after the sixth 
premium was paid of $458.00, the re- 
serve value of the policy was $554. 
Upon failure to pay the seventh premi- 
um the company cancelled the policy 
under the provision that the borrowing 
policyholder in default of payment of 
premium forfeited one-fourth of the 
legal reserve. 

After holding the loan agreement to 
be a New York contract the court ap- 
plied the New York statute pertaining 
to legal interest rates in that state 
and held the provision to forfeit one- 
fourth of the reserve would be giving 
the company more than the legal rate 
of interest and gave the beneficiary the 
benefit of the full reserve. 

(See also Emif vs. Mutual Benefit 
Life, 127 Ky. 588; 106 S.W. 230; 23 L. 
R. A. N. S. 828; Statue Mutual Life 
v. Forest, 91 S.E. 428 (Ga. App.); 
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Payne v. Minnesota Mutual Life, 191 
S. W. 695). 

In other cases where the stipulations 
providing for the options were some- 
what different from the cases already 
cited, the courts have held substantially 
that the full reserve value of the policy 
at the time of the default should be 
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used in the purchase of paid-up insur- 
ance and the loan deducted from the 
amount of the paid-up policy. 


EVIEWING Algoe v. Pacific Mut- 
ual Life, 91 Wash. 324, 157 Pac. 
993, 1917A L. R. A. 1237.—Insured ob- 
tained a loan of $1,477 upon his policy 
of $5,000, and afterward defaulted in 
payment of premiums. At the time of 
default the reserve value was $1,640.80. 
Three months after default, insured 
died. Defendant first used the reserve 
in payment of the loan, which left 
$163.80, which defendant used to pur- 
chase a paid-up policy of $270, which 
sum was tendered before the com- 
mencement of the action. The trial 
court rendered judgment for $270. The 
supreme court reversed, and directed 
judgment to be entered for the face of 
the policy with interest from death, 
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—_ the amount of the outstanding 
oan. 

See also McEachern v. New York 
Life Insurance Company, 15 Ga. App. 
222, 82 S.E. 820, holding that the de- 
fendant company having failed to ex- 
ercise its right of foreclosure for fail- 
ure to pay the loan prior to the death of 
the insured resulted in the policy be- 
coming a death claim against the com- 
pany. 

(See also Stratton v. New York Life 
Insurance Company, 115 Va. 257, 78 
S.E. 636; also cases cited in 1917A 
L.R.A., pp. 1241-43 incl.) 


R EVIEWING Emery v. Manhattan 
Life, 179 Ky. 76; 200 S.W. 19; 
1918C L.R.A. 568.) 

This case was tried on an agreed 
statement of facts and submitted to 
the trial court, jury waived. The com- 
pany had tendered $998. The plaintiff 
claimed $2,500. Judgment in the court 
below for $998. 

The question involved was whether 
the assignee of a policyholder was en- 
titled to exercise the option of paid-up 
insurance without the consent or re- 
quest of the insured. The assignment 
was by way of collateral security for a 
debt and not an assignment carrying 
title. The assignee made application 
for paid-up term insurance for $2,500., 
as permissible under the policy. The 
company declined to issue the paid-up 
policy without the request of the in- 
sured. The premiums were paid, in- 
cluding the one due on March 5, 1912. 
The assured died in 1916. 


THE court held that the assignee of 

the policy held as collateral only 
was not entitled to convert the same 
into paid-up insurance without the con- 
sent of the insured. (See also Arnold 
v. Empire Mutual, 3 Ga. App. 685, 60 
S.E. 470.) Also Mutual Life v. Twy- 
man, 122 Ky. 513, holding that where 
the policy was assigned to the company 
as collateral for a loan, with authority 
to cancel in satisfaction of the loan on 
default of paying the loan, the company 
could not cancel on its own volition, 
but must foreclose, giving the court 
the opportunity to allow the full cash 
surrender value to the insured, less the 
amount of the debt. (See also Gross- 
man v. Lundeman, 123 N.Y. Supp. 108). 


R EVIEWING DuBrutz v. Bank of 
aes 4 Calif. App. 201, 87 Pac. 
467. 
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In this case insured husband joined 
with the wife in executing assignment 
ef policy to creditors of all their rights 
therein, held that assignee was thus 
empowered to take a paid-up policy. 

(See also Palmer v. Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, 38 Misc. 318, 77 N.Y. 
Supp. 869; Planters State Bank v. Wil- 
lingham, 111 Ky. 64, 63 S.W. 12; also 
cases cited in 1918C L.R.A. pp. 570-574.) 


| ghee icidettenage a clause. — Two 
quite important decisions have been 
rendered during the year, involving the 
incontestability clauses of policies, one 
by the supreme court of Illinois, the 
other by the supreme court of New 
Mexico. 

(Reviewing Monahan, Adm’r v. Met- 
ropolitan Life Company, 119 N.E. 68.) 

The policy was issued to the insured 
on December 12, 1903, and the insured 
died on Oct. 19, 1905, a little over 
twenty-two months after the issuance 
of the policy. Plaintiff was appointed 
administrator of the deceased’s estate 
six days after death. The policy con- 
tained the following clause: 

“After two years this policy shall 
be non-contestable, except for the non- 
payment of premium as stipulated or 
for fraud.” 


Suit was brought by the adminis- 
trator on Jan. 23, 1906, a little over 
two years and one month after the 
date of the policy. The trial court 
rendered a judgment in favor of the 
administrator for the full face of the 
policy. This judgment was affirmed 
by the appellate court and the case 
was taken to the supreme court by a 
writ of certiorari. On behalf of the 
company, numerous errors was as- 
signed and argued. On behalf of the 
administrator, cross errors were as- 
signed, and the supreme court decided 
the case on one of the cross errors. In 
his application for membership, the 
insured made express warranties as to 
health, the amount of insurance on his 
life and when he was last attended 
by a physician. The company alleged 
that there was a breach of these war- 
ranties which rendered the policy :void. 
The administrator of the insured’s es- 
tate by way of answer set up the in- 
contestable clause. At the close of the 
testimony, counsel for the adminis- 
trator made a motion for directed ver- 
dict on the ground that the defense 
interposed by the company was barred 
by the incontestability clause. The 
motion was denied. This was one of 
the cross errors assigned by the plain- 
tiff below, the defendant in error in 
the supreme court, and was the ques- 
tion decided by the supreme court. 


JF this decision is generally followed, 

we must get away from the usually 
accepted theory that the rights of the 
parties under an insurance contract be- 
come fixed at the time of the death of 
the insured insofar as the incontest- 
ability of the policy is concerned, and 
turn to the language of the policy to 
determine the question of when the 
rights of the parties accrued. It will 
be noted that the incontestable clause 
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here is different from that found m 
other policies in two respects; first, it 
has in it the proposition that the in- 
contestability clause will not apply to 
the defense of fraud, and second, it 
says, “After two years, this policy,” 
etc., instead of “After this policy has 
been in force,” etc. 


R EVIEWING Stean v. Occidental 

Life, N. Mex. 171 Pac. 786.—In 
this case the policy contained a stipu- 
lation with reference to incontestability 
and another with reference to suicide. 
The language of the incontestable 
stipulation was in part: 

“This policy is incontestable after 
one year from date of issue except for 
non-payment of premiums.” 

The language of the suicide stipula- 
tion was: 

“Death by self-destruction, sane or 
insane, within two years of date of the 
issue hereof, shall limit the amount 
payable by the company to the total 
amount premiums paid by the insured, 
and no more.” 

The policy was issued on June 19, 
1915, and on March 7, 1917, the insured 
took his own life. Two full 
premiums had been paid and the in- 
surance was in full force on the date 
of the suicide. 


HE only question presented in the 

pleadings and stipulation of fact was 
as to the comstruction of the two stipa- 
lations of the policy, one providing for 
no contest after one year, the other 
stipulating the amount to be paid m 
case of suicide within two years. The 
supreme court of New Mexico seemed 
to be very clear in its conception of 
the issue. If the policy was construed 
favorable to the beneficiary of the m- 
sured, then the defense interposd by 
the company, charging suicide, 
amounted to a contest of the contract. 
If the defense interposed by the com- 
pany was to be sustained, the court 
must in some manner dispose of the 
stipulation that the policy could not 
be contested within one year. The 
court did not dispose of it by holding 
that the defense interposed was not 
a contest of any provision of the policy, 
but was an effort on the part of the 
company to have the terms of the 
policy fully carried out—in other words, 
that a provision for reduced liability as 
set forth in the suicide stipulation did 
not in any manner conflict with the 
incontestable clauses. 


R EVIEWING Pries v. Bankers Life 

Association (Kan.) 161 Pac. 631.— 
This case sheds a ray of light over 
the gloom of insurance companies be- 
cause of the famous statute of Kansas 
which extends all insurance contracts 
in that state to include one month’s 
full insurance, for which the insured 
has not paid if the insured should fail 
to pay one month’s assessment. The 
statute in substance provides that no 
policy of life insurance could be lapsed 
for a failure to pay premium till the 
premium was due and unpaid and there- 
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after a thirty-day notice given of the 
intention of the company to cancel such 
policy. 


T HE decision of the case under dis- 

cussion was rendered on a demurrer to 
the ucieudauts answer, which the triat 
court sustained. Defendant’s answer 
avoided the effect of a reinstatement by 
alleging that the representations con- 
tained in the application for reinstate- 
ment forfeited the insured’s rights. The 
notice provided by the Kansas statute 
was not given. The trial court sus- 
tained the demurrer to the answer. The 
supreme court of Kansas interpreted 
the statute as providing for notice of 
intention to forfeit after a right to for- 
feit had accrued and not for notice to 
be given before the time for payment 
had expired. 


BUT after thus interpreting the stat- 

ute the court held that it was not 
retroactive and did not affect policies 
in existence prior to the time of the 
enactment of the statute. This part 
of the decision is of great importance 
and the reasoning of the Kansas su- 
preme court is sound in principle. The 
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question was whether the statute was 
as to remedy or whether it materially 
affected the rights and obligations of 
the parties. Ii as to remedy only, of 
course it would affect contracts in 
existence at the time of its enactment. 
If it affected the provisions and sub- 
stance of the contract, then it would 
come under the constitutional prohibi- 
tion.: It is to be hoped that -some 
Daniel will brave the Kansas lion, not 
in its den, but in the supreme court 
of the United States, to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Kansas _ statute, 
which in effect gives the citizens of 
that: state one month’s insurance that 
his contract does not provide for, and 
for, which he has paid no premiums. 


R EVIEWING New York Life v. 
Dodge, 38 U. S. Sup. Ct. Reporter, 
337.—No contract is quite like that of 
life insurance. Legislators and courts, 
as well as attorneys, have all done their 
part in placing us in a maze of un- 
certainty involving intricate, compli- 
cated and perplexing questions of law. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case we are now review- 
ing; may not have untangled one of 
these perplexing questions, but it at 
least went over the top with a majority 
opihion and affirmatively pointed out 
a y of avoiding a statute (that the 
court had sustained as to its constitu- 
tionality). However much we may be 
inclined to sympathize with the minor- 
ity; opinion as written by Justice 
Brandeis, we can take comfort that 
there is outlined some relief from an 
exceedingly unfair and obnoxious 
statute. 


SECTION 7897 of the Missouri code, 

among other things, provides in 
substance that no life insurance policy 
shall after the payment of three annual 


premiums be forfeited or void by rea- 


son of non-payment of premiums, that 
the net value of the policy when the 
premium is due shall be computed, and 
that there shall then be deducted from 
three-fourths of such net value, notes 
or other evidences of indebtedness to 
the company given on account of past 
premium payments on such policies, 
that the indebtedness shall then be 
cancelled and the balance be taken as 
a net single premium for temporary 
insurance for the full amount written 
in the policy. Dodge took a policy 
for $5,000 in 1900, naming his wife as 
beneficiary. On Oct. 20, 1906, he bor- 
rowed $1,350 on the policy, of which 
$599.65 only had been applied to the 
payment of premiums. Dodge failed 
to pay the premium due, in October, 
1907, whereupon the company satis- 
fied the loan by cancellation of the 
policy. The Missouri Court of Ap- 
peals deducted the loan, all unpaid 
premiums, and rendered judgment in 
favor of the beneficiary in the sum of 
$2,233.45. The policy loan agreement 
provided that the contract for loan was 
made under and pursuant to the laws of 
the State of New York, specifically 
stating that New York was the place 
on the contract, and enumerated in 
detail the things that were considered 
by the parties to have been done in 
New York. 


THE Supreme Court of the United 

States affirmatively held .that the 
policy of insurance was a Missouri con- 
tract, but by reasoning satisfactory to 
the majority of the court and in some 
respects plausible and sound to the 
writer, found a way of escaping the 
language and stipulations of the Mis- 
souri contract and took the case from 
under the Missouri status, the court 
arguing that it was entirely. legal for 
competent parties to consummate a 
loan contract in the state of New York, 
and that no state could prevent her citi- 
zens or a foreign insurance company 
doing business in such state from mak- 
ing other contracts in other states. The 
reasoning of the court was that if the 
Missouri statute was to be sustained 
then under the policy the company was 
not required to make the loan at all to 
Dodge, and that the plaintiff could not 
claim that the loan contract was made 
in conformity with the policy agree- 
ment when interpreted in the light of 
the Missouri statute. It is an unques- 
tionable and sound doctrine that it 
would not do to permit the statutes of 
Missouri or any other state to operate 
beyond the jurisdiction of that state 
and disturb a contract in other states, 
and this would be true without regard 
to the citizenship of the contracting 
parties. 


WE are apt to think that because a 

corporation has no affirmative right 
to do business in a state other than 
where domiciled, it must therefore go 
into a foreign state subject to all the 
laws of that state. In the case under 
review the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States very nicely distinguishes be- 
tween the right of such foreign state to 
control the activities of the company 
in that state and its right to say what 
shall be done in some other state and 
the statement that foreign companies 
have no right in the state except as a 
result of a license and by complying 
with the conditions of a license must 
be taken with the limitations that it has 
no power to write into the conditions 
the right to regulate the business of 
the company outside its borders. 


WAR RISK. — Representatives. of 

those companies having a war risk 
clause in their policies will be inter- 
ested in the few decisions I have been 
able to find with reference to the war 
risk, most of which, however, pertain 
to accident insurance and are not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to. outline the 
attitude of the court with reference to 


life policies where death ensues indirect- 
ly as a result of the war. 

(Reviewing Woods vs. Standard Ac- 
cident (Wisconsin) 1918C LRA 127)— 
In this case, the insured lost his life 
when the steamship Arabic was tor- 
pedoed. The facts were that the pas- 
sengers and crew were all put into life- 
boats and left the sinking ship. Some 
time thereafter the hody of Woods, 
fully dressed, was found on the south- 
west coast of Ireland, with a life-pre- 
server on. 

The insuring clause of the policy was 
to the effect that the policy covered in- 
juries received solely by external, vio- 
lent and accidental means. The further 
provision was that no benefits would 
be paid for injury or death from ex- 
plosives or when the injury was in- 
flicted by the insured himself or any 
other person. There were other limi- 
tations. The court found that the in- 
sured got into the lifeboat, and that he 
lost his life thereafter by drowning, 
after the explosion, and affirmed the 
judgment for the beneficiary. 

THA 
if FIND reference to a case decided by 
Judge Wessels of the Common Pleas 
Court of Philadelphia. There was in 
the contract a war clause covering mili- 
tary and naval service in time of war. 
Judge Wessels held that this referred 
to combat services, and did not include 
death occasioned by the discharge of 
a revolver accidentally discharged while 
the insured was cleaning it. The ar- 
ticle in question did not discuss the 
question more fully than I have out- 
lined, and my attention was called to 
it too late to send for a copy of the 
opinion. 

(See also Letts vs. Excess Insurance 
Company, 32 Times L. R. (England), 
361. 

Cox vs. Employers’ Liability Insur- 
ance Corporation, K. B. (England), 629. 

Utter vs. Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany, 65 Mich. 545, 8 Am. St. Rep. 913, 
32 NW 812.) 


HEN contract is consummated.— 

The consummation of the contract 
of insurance depends largely upon the 
language of the application and the pol- 
icy. Several interesting decisions have 
been rendered during the year constru- 
ing such stipulation. 

(Reviewing Straight vs. American 
Life (Iowa) 168 NW 84.)—Willia A. 
Straight on Jan. 29, 1915, made applica- 
tion for $10,000 policy, was examined, 
paid the local agent in cash and note 
the first year’s premium. On Jan. 31, 
1915, Straight died. The agent secur- 
ing the application presented same to 
the company on Jan. 25, requesting 
that issuance of the policy be expedited. 
The application provided that the in- 
surance would not take effect till same 
had been approved, by the ome office 
and the policy issued. The medical ex- 
amination papers were referred to the 
medical director. 


HE matter of investigating the risk 

was referred to a firm which makes 
a specialty of investigating applicants 
for insurance, and the approval of the 
medical director was witheld for a re- 
port by this company. The treasurer 
took the medical examination papers 
from the desk of the medical director, 
turned them over to the policy issuing 
division with instructions to prepare a 
skeleton policy without number and 
without date, and deliver to him so 
that the policy could be executed with- 
out delay if approved by the medical 
director. The skeleton policy was pre- 
pared, including copies of the medics 
examination, which were folded in the 
skeleton policy and delivered to the 
treasurer. Upon report by the investi- 
gating company that Straight had died 
Jan. 31 the application was rejected, the 
cash and note for the first year’s pre- 
mium returned to the administrator of 
the estate of Straight. The skeleton 
policy was destroyed by the treasurer. 
The plaintiff contended that the policy 
in fact was issued, invoking the ancient 
rule that destruction of evidence raised 
the presumption against the one de- 


stroying it; that the destruction of the 
policy together with certain erasures on 
the records resulted in the destruction 
of evidence which would, if obtainable, 
prove the plaintiff's contention that the 
policy was in fact issued. * 
THE Supreme Court held that proof 

or admission that the policy had 
been destroyed would be corroborative 
evidence, but not sufficient within it- 
self to make a prima facie case of its 
execution and that where the execu- 
tion of the policy was denied the bur- 
cen of making a prima facie case of 
the issuance of the policy was on the 
plaintiff. 

(Reviewing State ex. rel. Equitable 
Life vs. Robertson, 191 SW 989, Ky. 
App.) . 

In this case the policy had been ex- 
ecuted at a higher rate of premium 
than that named in the application. The 
policy was not in fact delivered. Held 
that there was no contract. 


REVIEWING Massachusetts Mutual 

vs. Boswell, (Ga. App.) 93 SE 95) 
—Boswell, the insured, made applica- 
tion for $8,000 of insurance, giving his 
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note to the defendant company for the 
first year’s premium. The policy was 
issued June 16, sent to the general 
agent, who then sent it to the local 
agent, who received it on the 20th day 
of June. Folded in the policy was a 
receipt for the first year’s premium. 
The receipt recited that it was not 
valid till signed by the general agent. 
The general agent signed the receipt, 
adding the further condition that it was 
not valid till signed by the local agent. 
The local agent did not sign the re- 
ceipt or deliver the policy. The in- 
sured died on the afternoon of the 20th. 
The policy provided that insurance be- 
gan on June 11, and the next annual 
premium would be due one year there- 
after. A statement of the application 
was that insurance would not be in 
force unless “the delivery of the policy 
to me or my agent and the payment 
of the first year’s premium as required 
therein during my present condition of 
health.” Held that the policy was de- 
livered—if not when mailed to the gen- 
eral agent, that it was when received 
by the local agent; that the premium 
was paid when the note was due. 





H. B. Arnold, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Midland Mutual Life 
of Columbus, Ohio, was forced to leave 
for home immediately following the clos- 
ing of the final meeting of the Legal 
Section. Mr. Arnold is to take an active 
part in handling Liberty Loan drive in 
Columbus and it was necessary for him 
to be on hand to participate in these 
preparations. Mr. Arnold is the retiring 
chairman of the Legal Section and has 
contributed much time and thought to 
the work of that body. 
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You Can Get Ahead 


Under the direct agency contract we make with 
our agents. They have a real opportunity to 
earn a reasonable commission and build up a 
permanent renewal. Why not take advantage 
of this profit-sharing arrangement? 





A solid, safe Illinois Company 
with over twenty millions of business 


The Central Life 
Insurance Company of Illinois 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS. 
H. W. JOHNSON W. F. WEESE S. B. BRADFORD 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


ARRY L. SEAY, president of the 
American Life Convention, gave 
his address Wednesday. He said 
in part: 
"Only a few hours after the ouien- 
tion last year had adjourned and while 
the new executive committee was hold- 
ing its first session a wire was received 
announcing the introduction in Con- 
gress of what has been known as the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance bill. The 
bill had been considered a short while 
in the executive session of the conven- 
tion at Grand Rapids, and after receiv- 
ing the wire announcing its introduc- 
tien in Congress the executive commit- 
tee appointed a committee consisting 
of J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kan- 
sas City Life; Secretary T. W. Black- 
burn, and me, instructing us to proceed 
ta Washington at once and ascertain 
the situation and take such steps as 
might be necessary. Later, Messrs. 
Grimsley and Simmons were added to 
the special committee. 


| R. BLACKBURN and I remained 

in Washington practically all the 
time from the adjournment of the 
Grand Rapids meeting until the first 
part of October and did all that we pos- 
sibly could to have the bill so shaped as 
to injure legal reserve companies as lit- 
tle as possible. During our work on 
the bill, both Mr. Blackburn and I made 
trips to New York to have conferences 
with the New York life companies, and 
particularly with what is known as the 
Ide committee. During the same ses- 
sion of Congress that passed the sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ insurance bill, 2 new 
revenue bill was passed. This necessi- 
tated both the president and the secre- 
tary remaining in Washington for the 
purpose of watching the interests of 
life insurance companies as much as 
possible. 


ON Oct. 24, a special meeting of the 
executive committee was called in 
St. Louis to confer in relation to the 
method of treating the policy tax of 
eight cents per hundred levied under 
the new revenue law. The executive 
committee meeting in St. Louis, which 
was attended by representatives of the 
St, Louis companies and a few others 
decided that the eight-cent tax present- 
eda character of taxation, the method of 
providing for the payment of which 
could for the time being be best deter- 
mined by each individual company for 
itself, and the companies were notified 
accordingly. 


ON Dec. 6 another meeting of the 

executive committee was held in 
New York City. There was discussed 
the interpretation of the excess profits 
provision of the revenue law referred 
to, and your secretary as a member of 
the committee appointed by the legal 
section of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents and other insurance at- 
torneys, went to Washington and ap- 
peared before the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and also before the 
Advisory Board on Excess Profits, as a 
result of which some modification was 
made in the regulations relative to as- 
sessing life insurance under the excess 
trofits tax provision, but no definite 
decision was made by the commis- 
siener. The questions invo]ved are still 
in an unsettled state and will probably 
have to be determined by the courts. 


OUR executive committee met again 

March 27 at Richmond, Va., at the 
time of the. meeting of the medical sec- 
tion. After that meeting the president 
and the secretary proceeded to Wash- 
ington to constlt with the Treasury 
Department relative to the new bond 
issue, and arrangements were made at 
that time preparatory to the April drive. 
At the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, vour president gave about six 
weeks of his time in visiting the com- 


panies of the American Life Conven- 
tion to personally present to them the 
government’s needs in its emergency. 


I AM glad to report that I found all of 

the companies fully alive to the im- 
portance of the situation, bubbling over 
with patriotism and eager to help the 
government and in a spirit prompting 
them to participate to the limit not only 
in that bond issue, but in any issue that 
the government might put out. The 
companies as a whole have something 
like 5 per cent of their holdings in 
Liberty bonds—which is a larger per- 
centage than is held by other organiza- 
tions ot life companies. This, however, 
is not as heavy as the companies should 
go, and it is the wish of the government 
that the companies again go their limit 
in purchasing bonds in the next issue, 
which will be the largest yet offered. 
English companies have 20 per cent of 
their assets invested in government se- 
curities, and it is the wish of the gov- 
ernment that American companies dis- 
play as much patriotism as the English. 
{t might not be amiss for us, by suitable 
resolution, to inform the government 
that we are willing to, invest not only 
20 per cent, but enough to insure the 


winning of this war. 


BOUT June 1, the president and sec- 
retary again met in Washington for 

the purpose of discussing with members 
of the W A and Means committee the 
status of 1 comp: inies under the new 
nue Hilt yhich proposed to raise 
bill While working on 








villion Png 
pe rticular matter it became neces- 
sary to make a visit to New York for 
the purpose of discussing the proposed 
bill with members of the Presidents’ 
Association and the officials of ‘other 
companies. Aiter our conference with 
the representatives of the Presidents’ 
Association, we returned to Washing- 
ton and attended the hearing before the 
Ways and Means committee, at which 
session an argument was presented by 
your secretary. 


HILE in Washington on this mis- 

sion, we were advised that many 
different methods of taxing life com- 
panies had been proposed to different 
inembers of the committee and we were 
fearful lest great hardships would be 
worked on insurance companies unless 
some simple and equitable method of 
taxation should be suggested by the 
insurance companies themselves. Not 
being willing to assume the responsi- 
bility of making this recommendation, 
your president ‘called another meeting 
of the executive committee, which was 
held in St. Louis June 22. At that meet- 
ing it was unanimously “decided to rec- 
ommend to Congress that, “In lieu of 
all other federal taxes on life companies 
there be levied a tax of a certain per- 
centum on total annual premium in- 
come, and that said tax, instead of being 
made payable in one sum for one year, 
be made payable monthly as said pre- 
mium is received.” 


HE executive committee requested 

your president and Dr. E. G. Sim- 
mons, vice-president of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life, to go to Washington and pre- 
sent the views of the committee to the 
Ways and Means committee. Your 
president appeared before the Ways and 
Means committee on July 2 and pre- 
sented an argument on that method of 
taxation. 

During the past year it has been nec- 
essary for many conferences to be had 
between the representatives of the 
President’s Association and other kin- 
dred organizations, and the American 
Life Convention, and I am glad to re- 
port that a better spirit of co-operation 
seems now to exist between all 
branches of life insurance than has ever 
existed before. We have had absolute 
co-operation from the officials of the 


Presidents’ Association, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
other organizations interested in life 
insurance work. ‘ 

HILE the past year has been an 

unusually active one and while the 
questions arising have been of especial 
moment and of commanding interest, 
still it has been but a natural conse- 
quence of the growth and importance of 
the companies composing the American 
Life Convention. We have had many 
years of service in the interest of insur- 
ance, and particularly of service to the 
companies on what is known as the pre- 
liminary term plan. 


[Tt might not be out of place to give 
you a short history of the American 


Life Convention. It was some time 
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during 1905 that the convention was 
conceived in a conference between J. B. 
Reynolds, president of the Kansas City 
Life, and Chas. E. Dark, vice-president 
of the American Central Life. Their sug- 
gestion for a conference of companies 
looking to the organization was ap- 
proved by Sidney A. Foster, secretary 
of the Royal Union Mutual Life, who 
gave his éonsent to the formal call and 
authorized his name to be signed to the 
letter calling for the first meeting at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 20, 1905. At the Chicago meeting 
there appeared representatives of the 
Kansas City Life, American Central 
Bankers Reserve Life, Central Life of 
Des Moines, Des Moines Life, Federal 
Life, Bankers Life of Lincoln, Security 
Mutual of Lincoln, Missouri State Life, 
the Meridian Life & Trust, Volunteer 
State Life, Register Life & Annuity, 
Guaranty Mutual Life of Davenport and 
Columbia Life of Cincinnati. 

After wrestling with the problem of 
organization, declaration of principles 
and other incidents, eight companies 
voted to call a meeting Jan. 30, 1906, 
at St. Louis, for the purpose of creating 
an association. 


ROM this small and uncertain be- 
ginning, the American Life Conven- 
tion has grown until today we num- 
ber 113 company members. In the 
membership, every company men- 
tioned above excepting the Meridian 


Life & Trust is on the member- 
ship roster. The Meridian Life was 
reinsured in the Pan-American Life, 


a member of the convention. 

Altogether we have had at one time 
and another 151 company members. Of 
this entire number only five withdrew 
and three of these were later re-ad- 
mitted. 


THE total assets of the eight compa- 

Bacon who voted to organize the Amer- 
ican Life Convention as of Dec. 31, 
1905, amounted to $3,441,348. The same 
companies, Dec. 31, 1917, twelve years 
later (Meridian Life for 1915) had in- 
creased their assets to the handsome 
total of $36,429,853. The volume of 
business in force for these companies, 
written basis, in 1905, was $61,732,873. 
The volume Dec. 31, 1917, paid for, 
aggregated $329,117, 548.80. The total 
assets of our organization, Dec. 31, 1917, 
were $475,676,362 and the total paid 
for business, $3,639,873,367. This is 
a marvelods’record for a dozen years. 

The American Life Convention is 
a part of the story of life insurance 
activity in the United States for the 
period in which this great business 
spread itself out into the commercial 
life of practically every state in the 
Union as distinguished from the years 
preceding 1905 when life insurance was 
chiefly issued from New York and 
New England. 


NATURALLY the membership has 
been for the most part confined to 
the west and south, though New Eng- 
land was entered when the United Life 
& Accident Co., of Concord, N. H., 
became a member in 1917, and this year 
the Travelers joined our forces. 

All but four of our companies use 
some form of preliminary term val- 
uation and this convention has at all 
times adhered to its original declara- 
tion: “We favor the first year term 
method of valuation both in theory and 
practice and submit that it is safe, 
sound and scientific.” It is pleasing 
to know that this method of valuation 
is now approved in all but six states 
of the American Union. 


WE are now represented in thirty- 
four American states, all but two 
west of New York, these two states be- 
ing Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
Every state in the Union, excepting 
Arizona, has one or more life: compa- 
nies. Our organization recognizes 
state lines and relies upon its repre- 
sentatives in these several states to 
keep an eye on departmental rulings 
and legislation. There is no petty spite 
legislation now undertaken by life com- 
panies intended to cripple competitors, 
even when such competitors deserve to 
be punished for unethical conduct. It 
is comforting also to know that such 
conduct and behavior are generally but 
surely being eliminated without appeal 
to legislation. The several associations 
of life insurance workers and execu- 
tives are improving the morals of 
agents and companies year by year 
until now the old-fashioned cut-throat 
competition is exceptional instead of 
universal as in the days when this or- 
ganization, came into existence. 


THE American Life Convention is a 

harmonious institution. Its mem- 
bers are independent thinkers, but 
united upon accepted doctrines and 
principles. They have learned that 
America has room for all well man- 
aged companies and their solicitors. 
Jealousy and spirited commercial self- 
ishness will probably never become ob- 
solete in our business any more than it 
will pass away in the commercial world 
generally, But every member of this 
Convention is willing that every other 
life company shall earn and hold its 
place in the territory it selects for its 
activities. 


WE are facing some new problems 

in consequence of war. They will 
most likely prove tremendously im- 
portant to companies large and “small, 
and will require co-ordination of pur- 
pose and co-operation. It is safe to 
predict that companies, executives, 
agents and policyholders will find their 
interests so entwined that all can rally 
under a single banner upon which the 
motto of the Swiss Canton: “All for 
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OUR POLICY FEATURES: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
TOTAL DISABILITY—SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT— 

PAYS INSURED INCOME DURING DISABILITY 
PREMIUM PAYMENTS WAIVED DURING DISABILITY 
AT DEATH—FACE OF POLICY, WITHOUT DEDUCTION 
FOR DISABILITY PAYMENTS, PAID WITHIN 24 HOURS 


WRITE US TODAY—We have territory open and best commissions. 
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each and each for all,” shall be the 
controlling war cry. America has led 
the world in the development of life 
insurance, as the greatest, most bene- 
ficial and most successful combination 
of commercial effort.and social welfare. 
thus far devised by the genius of man- 
kind. 


THE war has created many new and 

complex problems. It not only has 
curtailed our field of operations, but 
has increased our expenses. First, the 
draft act calling to the colors all ages 
between twenty-one and thirty deprived 
us of insuring most of those ages, and 
now the second draft act extends our 
difficulties and deprivations to all in 
the ages between eighteen and forty- 
five. Many of our agents have gone, 
more of our employes, and we are up 
against the necessity of writing in re- 
stricted ages with a smaller and less 
able agency force, and of conducting 
our offices with less efficient help. Con- 
ditions have forced on us a-need for 
economy in every line. To my mind 
the American Life Convention can aid 
in this economy in two particular en- 
deavors,—reinsurance and inspections. 


FROM reports received from fifty- 

eight companies, I find: that those 
fifty-eight, companies reinsured over 
$50,000,000 of business and have an an- 
nual reinsurance of over $16,000,000. As 
there are 112 companies in the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, I feel safe in as- 
suming that the total amount of rein- 
surance of all companies will exceed 
$100,000,000 and that the total amount 
of annual reinsurance will exceed $32,- 
000,000. As the medical exchange has 
been beneficial and has given this serv- 
ice at cost, so can reinsurance be had 
by our companies at cost. There are 
several ways in which this reinsurance 
can be effected. A mutual company can 
be organized among those desiring. to 
enter into the scheme; or a corporation 
can be organized among our compa- 
nies, each taking the amount of stock 
permitted or allotted. 


;URING the same period the 58 

‘ companies above referred to, had 
200,000 inspections and paid for them 
over $200,000, and it is safe to assume 
that the total inspections of all Amer- 
can Life Convention companies will 
exceed 400,000, for which they will have 
to- pay about $500,000. It has been 
practically decided to place the secre- 
tariy’s office in some central location, 
and these companies or bureaus could 
be! located in the same place; and by 
placing them under one management a 
pronounced saving could be effected. 
I therefore suggest that this Conven- 
tion select two committees—one to go 
fully into the question of reporting and 
inspecting, and the other to go fully 
into the question of doing our own re- 
insuring; and instruct them to report 
back to the next session of this con- 
vention, it being understood that they 
are to report not only on the advisa- 
bility of each of the propositions, but 
in case they approve them or either of 
them that they are to offer a plan of 
organization and operation. 


NOT. only has the year been fraught 

with difficulties for insurance com- 
panies, but every phase of human en- 
deavor has had its problems to meet. 
We can look with satisfaction to the re- 
sult in every instance, but our hearts 
swell with an especial pride when we 
contemplate the results accomplished 
by our country since its entry into the 
greatest and most righteous war in its 
history. 

Freedom and honor are battling 
against tyranny: and treason, and the 
just cause must not, need not, shall 
not, fail. It must go on to a triumph 
so complete that such wars in the fu- 
ture shall not only be unnecessary, but 
absolutely impossible. 


ReEPLAcEs worry with content, makes 
the future clear instead of cloudy—tlife 
insurance. 


* e 4. e 
Legal Section S Meeting 
TWO FULL DAYS DEVOTED TO 
DISCUSSIONS AND PAPERS 


HIS year’s meeting of the Legal 

Section was a decidedly interesting 

one. Undoubtedly the policy of 
devoting two days instead of one to a 
discussion of legal questions is a de- 
cided improvement. With two full 
days in which to round out the pro- 
gram, it is possible for the Legal Sec- 
tion not only to hear more than the 
ordinary number of addresses, but also 
to engage in “free for all” discussions. 
As a matter of fact, the discussions 
that take place during the sessions of 
the Legal Section are equally as valu- 
able as the papers that are presented. 
These round table talks bring out 
points that might not otherwise be 
mentioned, and many of the legal men 
who attended said that they received 
much more benefit from the discus- 
sions than from listening to the papers 
that were read. At any rate, the new 
order of things by which two days are 
allowed for the legal section permits of 


a well rounded program and is a much 
more satisfactory arrangement. 
H B. ARNOLD, vice-president and 
* counsel of the Midland Mutual 
Life of Columbus, O., presided over 
the affairs of the Legal Section as 
chairman. In making what were 
termed the “Chairman’s Suggestions” 
Mr. Arnold discussed the after the war 
problems. Mr. Arnold is a student and 
a thinker and his paper was manifestly 
the result of much thought. There was 
a decided patriotic flavor in what Mr. 
Arnold presented, and his paper was 
an excellent opener for the meeting of 
the Legal Section. He was followed 
by E. M. Grossman, general counsel of 
the Central States Life of St. Louis, who 
although unable to present an official 
report as secretary, discussed briefly 
the advantages of that office. Mr. 
Grossman has held the position for 
the past three years and told of the 
many friends whom he had made by 


associating with them in his official 
capacity. 

Mr. Grossman, for the past three 
years secretary of the Legal Section, 
was chosen chairman for the coming 
‘year, and Charles B. Welliver of the 
American Central was named secre- 
tary. Mr. Arnold’s administration has 
been very useful. Mr. Grossman has 
rendered excellent service and de- 
served the promotion. 


‘THE most interesting paper read on 

the first day was that of John F. 
Onion, general counsel of the South- 
land Life, who discussed “Insurable 
Interest in Life.” Mr. Onion went in- 
to the subject exhaustively. It took 
him six weeks to prepare his paper, 
and as he read it and cited case after 
case relating to the subject, it was very 
apparent that a great deal of time had 
been spent in shaping up his material. 
Mr. Onion cited decisions handed down 
in the various states which assisted in 
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establishing when insurable interest 
exists and when it does not. There 
has been a decided difference in the 
character of the decisions rendered in 
the different States, and this conflict 
of judicial opinion was the subject of 
discussion following the reading of 
Mr. Onion’s paper. 


E. J. McGIVNEY, general counsel of 
ethe Pan American Life, had had 
an opportunity to examine Mr. Onion’s 
paper before it was presented and was 
called upon to discuss it. Mr. McGiv- 
ney said that the courts in the ma- 
jority of cases had been inclined to 
give decisions which indicated that 
they regard a life insurance policy in 
very much the same light that they 
look upon a chattel. The courts, Mr. 
McGivney said, seem to be inclined to 
order all contested claims of this char- 
acter paid if there is a beneficial inter- 
est where the relationship is as remote 
even as cousin, unless it can be proved 
that a conspiracy existed at the time 
the insurance was applied for. Mr. 
McGivney directed some criticism at 
the companies, a majority of which he 
said include in their.policies a clause 
which in effect says that the policy 
may be assigned and the company is 
not responsible for the validity of the 
assignment. This, Mr. McGivney said, 
opened the way for a court contest as 
it invites an assignment of the con- 
tract and indicates that the validity of 
the assignment will have to be passed 
on by the court. He suggested that 
the companies should outline their po- 
sitions clearly in the contract, and in- 
sert a clause to the effect that in the 
event of the assignment there should 
be a beneficial interest or the policy 
shall become void. 


FRANK EWING, assistant general 

counsel of the Metropolitan Life, 
took up another phase of the insur- 
able interest question by discusssing 
corporation cases. Mr. Ewing sub- 
mitted the case of a corporation which 
takes out a policy on the life of its 
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manager who subsequently resigns. 
He asks if in such a case the corpora- 
tion has any further insurable intérest 
in the contract after the manager has 
resigned. The opinion expressed was 
that after the manager whose life had 
been insured severed his connection 
with the company which took out the 
policy, the company’s insurable inter- 
est ceases to exist, and they were en- 
titled to the cash value, although a 
strict interpretation of ‘the contract 
would probably give them the privi- 
ledge of taking the paid up or ex- 
tended insurance if they stood out for 
this option. 


general 

counsel of the Travelers, was of 
the opinion that the corporation would 
be able to collect if the death of the 
manager occurred after his resignation 
from the company, and said that the 
supreme court had so ruled in this con- 
nection. Many of the courts have held 
that a life insurance policy is an in- 
strument of commerce. 


UILFORD A. DEITCH, general 
counsel of the Reserve Loan Life, 
who had also examined Mr. Onion’s 
paper before it was read, was brief in 
his discussion of it, coming quickly to 
the point which he held to be simply 
one question, which is: Was the policy 
taken out as a cover for a wager or 
was the assignment made as a cover for 
a wager? He said that his experience 
had been that in contested insurable 
interest cases the court simply exam- 
ined into the case far enough to de- 
termine whether there is anything to 
indicate that the policy was taken out 
as a wagering proposition. If the facts 
show that it was not, the court, Mr. 
Deitch said, will invariably decide in 
favor of the beneficiary, holding that 
the lack of ability to prove that a con- 
spiracy exists brings an end to the 
case. 
William BroSmith took an active 
part in the discussion the first day and 
contributed much. Mr. BroSmith has 


SE a Ue 


had a wide experience, and brought 
many fresh thoughts to the meeting of 
the legal section. He was an interest- 
ed attendant at all of the meetings. 
A. L. BROOKS, general counsel of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, was 
the only speaker at the afternoon meet- 
ing on the first day, having as his sub- 
ject, “The Spirit of a World Democ- 
racy.” Mr. Brooks presented a pa- 
triotic address, pure and simple, and 
did not claim that it contained any 
insurance interest. However, he held 
the attention of his hearers with an 
address that was timely and sensibly 
patriotic. Mr. Brooks is the former 
president of the North Carolina Bar 
Association and an orator of no mean 
ability. The remainder of the after- 
noon of the first day was devoted to 
a discussion of topics of general inter- 
est to the Legal Section, chief among 
them war clauses, the relation of the 
war clause to the nonforfeiture clause, 
the collection of extra premiums, etc. 


ONE of the interesting innovations 
of this year’s meeting of the Legal 
Section was the holding of an evening 
session Monday. This is the first time 
that the Legal Section has held an 
evening meeting and the experiment 
was a decided success and will more 
than likely be a feature of the future 
meetings of the legal section. 

The evening was devoted to a round 
table discussion, the program being 
prepared by C Atkinson of the 
Federal, James C. Jones of the Amer- 
ican National of St. Louis, and Henry 
W. Price of the Illinois Life. Mr. At- 
kinson presided as chairman. H. B. 
Arnold of the Midland Mutual dis- 
cussed “The Cooperation of the Legal 
Section With the Other Departments 
of a Life Insurance Company.” Mr. 
Arnold pointed out that the work of 
almost any department of a life com- 
pany is better done where there is 
some consultation and contact with the 
legal department. The legal depart- 





ment, he said, should be in complete 
co-operation with all of the depart- 
ment heads of the company. He point- 
ed out where the legal department may 
be of value and where some depart- 
ment heads of companies do not make 
complete use of the information avail- 
able, such as permitting the legal de- 
partment to pass on agency contracts 
made and to examine riders, agree- 
ments, etc., attached to policies. 
H W. PRICE, general counsel of 
* the Illinois Life, gave an inter- 
esting review of the Monahan vs. Met- 
ropolitan Life case. This case, which 
is well known to legal men, resulted 
in a decision decidedly unfavorable to 
companies. Legal men keenly regret 
that the decision was ever rendered, as 
it set an unfortunate precedent. Mr. 
Price emphasized the point that coun- 
sel for life companies should keep an 
eye on the cases in the supreme court 
in the various states for the purpose 
of becoming active where cases such 
as the Monahan one arise and there is 
misinterpretation of the terms of the 
contract. It is the duty of the legal 
talent of life companies to prevent de- 
cisions being handed down that are 
manifestly unfair to the companies and 
which can be prevented by the proper 
action on the part of the legal life 
men of the country. 


H H. ORR, general counsel of the 

* Western Reserve Life of Muncie, 
Ind., submitted “Some Questions on 
the Incontestable Clause.” Mr. Orr 
presented his matter in the form of a 


paper, reciting decisions rendered 
touching this question in various 
states. 


This proved to be the interesting 
topic of the evening and considerable 
discussion followed the presentation of 
Mr. Orr’s paper. One of the speakers 
was Charles F. Coffin, vice-president 
of the State Life. Mr. Coffin said that 
nothing can be introduced to contest a 
policy beyond the statutory period and 
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oe any attempt to do so in court will 
ail. 

F. V. Keesling, general counsel of 
the West Coast-San Francisco Life, 
said that any company which previous 
to the outbreak of the war, 
clause in its contract to the effect that 
“military service in time of war is a risk 
not assumed by this company” is en- 
countering considerable trouble in set- 
tling military claims as such a clause 
comes in direct conflict with the incon- 
testable clause. 


JAMES V. OXTABY, general coun- 
sel of the Michigan Mutual Life, 
spoke on “The Winding Up of An Old 
Line Company.” Mr. Oxtaby dis- 
cussed in detail the liquidation of the 
affairs of the old Imperial Life of 
Michigan, which commenced business 
in 1886, and whose affairs were finally 
terminated last fall. Mr. Oxtaby went 
into the condition of the company 
quite exhaustively, showing the man- 
ner in which a legal reserve life com- 
pany is conducted and how excellently 
it is prepared for anything unexpected 
that may come. 

William BroSmith of the Travelers, 
whose company has just joined the 
American Life Convention, said a few 
words of welcome on behalf of his 
company. Mr. BroSmith said that the 
cause of life insurance has been greatly 
strengthened by the union of the small 
and large companies and paid a neat 
compliment to the American Life Con- 
vention and the work that it has ac- 
complished. 


A PAPER that brought forth consid- 

erable discussion was that of E. B. 
Evans of the American Life of Des 
Moines, who presented “A review of 
interesting decisions affecting life in- 
surance during the year.” Mr. Evans 
touched upon only the important and 
outstanding decisions of 1918, a ma- 
jority of which concerned the incon- 
testability clause of the contract. In 
fact, nearly all of the discussions cen- 


had a 


tered around this clause. A new 
thought was presented by Mr. Evans 
in discussing the relation of the incon- 
testability clause to the suicide and 
military clauses. He said that if a 
life insurance company were to take 
a case into court to contest after the 
expiration of the period provided in 
the contestability clause it would be 
thrown out of court, as it is clearly 
provided that the policy is incontest- 
able after a one or two year period and 
any contest on the part of the com- 
pany would be simply striking against 
a stone wall. 

Mr. Evans said that where a case 
arose where irregularities were ap- 
parent to the company, to permit of a 
trial in court the counsel for the life 
insurance company in handling the 
case should make clear to the court 
that the company was not contesting 
the policy, but simply sustaining it and 
insisting that its terms be observed. 


J H. JAMISON of the Western Life of 
* Des Moines said that many deci- 
sions unfavorable to life companies are 
rendered at the present time because 
of a lack of understanding of insur- 
ance law by the average attorney. He 
said that the experienced counsel for 
the life companies often fails to argue 
the minor points of the case which, al- 
though elémentary to the experienced 
insurance lawyer, are not at all under- 
stood by the lawyer doing a general 
practice who has not specialized on in- 
surance. 


Hi B. ARNOLD, retiring chairman, 

* introduced a motion which when 
adopted created a committee of three 
to assist in shaping up next year’s pro- 
gram. During the year any members 
who think of a topic that might be 
profitably discussed at next year’s 
meeting are asked to send it to one 
of the members of this committee, who 
in turn will appoint someone to lead 
the discussion on this subject. In this 
way at least the leader of the discus- 


War And Agency Problems 


Discussion of R. W. Stevens Paper 


ROBABLY as valuable an address 

as was heard at this meeting of the 

American Life Convention was that 
of R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life, who spoke on “The Ef- 
fect of the War on the Agency Organi- 
zation.” An address can be fairly meas- 
ured by the amount of interest it cre- 
ates. Mr. Stevens’ remarks certainly 
drew fire. He arraigned the life com- 
panies for their conduct in the past in 
continuing to employ men unfit to act 
as representatives of life companies. 
He said that no incompetent agent, no 
crooked agent and no man entirely un- 
representative of business is in the fieid 
today for whose presence in the busi- 
ness some life company, some home 
office official is not knowingly respon- 
sible. He followed this statement with 
the thought that now is the time to 
clean house, now is the time to elimi- 
nate for good the incompetent and irre- 
sponsible representative and he strong- 
ly urged that life companies take this 
action. 


J B. REYNOLDS, president of the 
* Kansas City Life, in discussing Mr. 





sion on this topic will come to the 
meeting well prepared. 


: W J. TULLY, general solicitor of 


* the Metropolitan Life, who was 
to have made an address, was unable 
to be present and his place on the pro- 
gram was taken by Frank Ewing, as- 
sistant general counsel of the Metro- 
politan, Mr. Ewing has had an inter- 
esting experience in winding up the 
affairs of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust. 
In his talk he dwelt upon the tax on 
premiums by states, and of the de- 
mands in this connection made by some 
of the state insurance commissioners. 


Stevens’ paper said that the young com- 
panies are feeling the effects of the 
war more than the older ones. In addi- 
tion to the other obstacles that the war 
has brought the young companies 
which employ very largely young men 
agents they have had their agency 
ranks badly depleted by the draft and 
enlistments. He cited his own com- 
pany which in one state had 34 agents 
on July 1, 1917. Since then 27 have 
enlisted in government service. In 
that state the company formerly wrote 
$2,000,000 of business, which figure can- 
not be equalled by the seven remaining 
agents. He said that in talking to an- 
other young company official he had 
been told that that company had lost 
40 percent of its agents to miliary serv- 
ice. 


THIS siuation Mr. Reynolds said can 

be met in part by the employment of 
women as agents. The Kansas City 
Life has been fairly successful in se- 
curing a few good women for field 
work. Another way to offset the in- 
roads on the agency forces that enlist- 
ments and the draft have made is to 
attempt to secure as agents higher 
grade men. It is now necessary to in- 
terest and take from good positions 
real men to enter life insurance work. 
It is becoming increasingly necessary 
to interest as agency material-men of 
the better type. Mr. Reynolds said that 
he will welcome the advent of a house- 
cleaning day in the agency ranks of life 
companies that will mean a permanent 
improvement. 


P. SULLIVAN, vice-president of 
* the Farmers & Bankers Life of 
Wichita, said that although agency 
heads are having trouble now there is 
a silver lining in the clouds. Mr. Sul- 
livan said that he sees as the future 
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agency material for the life companies 
the men who will return from France. 
These returning soldiers will have a 
broadened outlook and the necessary 
qualifications for a successful life man 
in addition to which they will have a 
considerably higher sense of honor, 
and in every way see desirable life in- 
surance timber. 


H G. EVERETT, vice-president of 

* the Central Life of Iowa, said that 
there is a weeding-out process going 
on at this time which is slowly but 
surely eliminating the undesirable and 
making difficult the way of the high- 
pressure salesman and the grafting life 
insurance agent. The Central Life, he 
said, has found that by giving more 
attention to part-time agents at this 
time the coinpany is making up for 
what business has been lost by former 
agents going into military service. 
Part-time banker agents, for instance, 
who formerly produced only a small 
amount of business are now sending 
in from $50,000 to $100,000 of paid- 
for business annually. Mr. Everett 
gave it as his opinion that this is not 
the time for extending or promoting 
on the part of life companies, but 
should be a period of concentration and 
that the entire effort should be toward 
assisting the present staff of men and 
developing the agency material now on 
hand. He also felt that the present is 
the time to scale down the big com- 
petitive agency contracts given by 
some companies, 


RED W. POTTER, insurance com- 

missioner of Illinois and a supervis- 
ing official in that state for about 10 
years, said that one of his problems 
had alwavs been the presence of the 
unfair life agent. Illinois has no agents’ 
qualification law and needs none, Mr. 
Potter says, as long as he is able to 
secure the proper cooperation from life 
companies. It is almost possible for 
‘he state insurance department to ferret 
out the agent who uses unfair tactics 
but after definitely locating him Mr. 
Potter has beén in the habit of stating 
the case to the company employing the 
agent and then asking, “Do you: want 
this man to represent you?” In nearly 
every case he said that it had been his 
experience that the companies cooper- 
ated and eliminated the man complained 
of. The trouble has been that another 
company would sooner or later send 
through a requisition for a license for 
this same man. Here Mr. Potter said is 
the real danger. A company attracted 
by the volume of business the agent 
has or can write blinds itself to the 
facts and asks for a license for a man 
whose known record is unsavory. It is 
in all cases possible for the companies 
to avail themselves of the facts and 
there rests with them a heavy respon- 
sibility, for in employing the right kind 
of agents they are doing not only an 
injustice to themselves, but an injus- 
tice to policyholders and prospective 
policyholders as well. 


CHARLES F. COFFIN, vice-presi- 

dent of the State Life of Indian- 
apolis, said that the problem can af- 
fect the agency department of a life 
company, and affect the company as a 
whole. The war is subjecting the life 
insurance companies to a cleansing 
process. The veneer is being thrown 
off and everything laid bare. Sincerety 
has become imperative. But the reform 
must come from the home offices. The 
war has shown the life companies the 
need of a complete substitution of co- 
operation for competition. 

In the past, Mr. Coffin said, cooper- 
ation has been talked of at conventions, 
but after the dust had cleared away 
and the officials had returned to their 
home offices the same old cut-throat 
competitive methods were resorted to. 
It has been difficult to adopt conven- 
tion standards after the convention 
closed. One of the war’s effects, Mr. 
Coffin said, will be compelling of the 
life companies to quit. destructive com- 
petition methods. In the past the com- 
panies have professed more than they 
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have performed. Now is the time to 
start off with the right foot. 


S. A. Foster's Golf 


President James H. Jamison of the 
Western Life of Des Moines, told a 
good story on Sidney A. Foster of the 
Royal Union Mutual Life before the 
convention. Mr. Jamison said that 
some time ago he was the chairman of 
a committee investigating life insur- 
ance conditions in Iowa and that a 
director of the Royal Union Mutual 
came to him and stated that he had 
something to tell the committee that he 
thought would bear an inspection. He 
then related that his observation had 
been that Sidney Foster was spending 
at least half of his time on the golf 
links. Mr. Jamison asked if it were not 
true that the Royal Union Mutual was 
making good progress and coming to 
the front in every department. The 
complaining director admitted this, but 
said that his bone of contention was 
that Mr. Foster had been playing the 
game, or playing at it for five years 
and that it was possible for any ama- 
teur in the city to beat him and he felt 
that if this condition continued it would 
certainly reflect discredit upon the 
company. 


Coffin as a Golfer 


When Charles F. Coffin, vice-presi- 
dent of the State Life of Indianapolis, 
and last year’s president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, attended the 
meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich., he 
was emphatic in his statement that 
golf was a rather foolish and useless 
diversion to which he could see no 
point and expressed surprise at the 
large number of devotees of the game. 

Since last year Mr. Coffin has con- 
siderably altered his views for he is 
now an enthusiastic golfer. He was 
very much in evidence at the golf tour- 
nament in Chicago, and although he 
has taken up the game only within re- 
cent months, he is making good prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Coffin has always had athletic in- 
clinations, but has devoted himself 
very largely to tennis. That he has al- 
ways held is “the’ game. Mr. Coffin 
says that the shinney he played when a 
boy has helped him to master the mys- 
terious of golf and that the man who 
says that the boy who has played a 
good game of shinney and can not learn 
to play golf knows not whereof he 
speaks. Aside from the time he spends 
in so-called regular athletic pursuits, 
Mr. Coffin walks to the office every day 
and also walks from the street level to 
his office on the twelfth floor. 


Golf Tournament 


On Monday and Tuesday of conven- 
tion week the Golf Association con- 
nected with the organization gave a 
tournament at the Midlothian Club. 
Machines called for the enthusiastic 
golfmen at their hotels and drove them 
to the club. In the finals President W. 
A. Watts of the Merchants Life was 
counted winner of one flight and C. H. 
Beckett of the State Life was winner 
of the second in the match play. Dr. 
E. G. Simmons of the Pan American 
Life won the president’s cup for low 
net score. Daniel Boone, president of 


*the Midland City Life of Kansas City 


and golfer de luxe is head of the Golf 
Association of the American Life Con- 
vention. Mr. Boone could not be pres- 
ent this year as he has been away for 
many weeks on account of his health. 


Assistant Secretary James Victor Barry 
of the Metropolitan Life, undoubtedly 
the greatest living convention attendant 
in the country, known personally to 
more insurance men of every class and 
character than any other person in the 
business, was hobnobbing with the offi- 
cials. He is always welcome and very 
popular. 
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their distinct advantage with other 

forms of securities for life insur- 
ance investments by President George 
Kuhns of the Bankers Life of lowa. 
On the topic, “Investments and Rates 
of Interest,” he said in part: 

The mighty aggregate of capital. 
which life insurance companies are 
called upon to invest makes the placing 
of their funds a most important branch 
of the business, 

My observation has led me to believe 
that there is no better investment for 
life insurance tunds than mortgages on 
cultivated agricultural lands. One of 
the factors which has been most im- 
portant in the upbuilding of many of 
our middle west life companies into 
strong financial institutions is the high 
character of their investments, which 
have been very largely in farm mort- 
gages. Until recently large eastern life 
companies as a class have not invested 
heavily in farm mortgages, that par- 
ticular field having been left largely 
to the western companies. 


F ‘thei mortgages were compared to 


ONE of the great eastern companies 

made its first farm loan only a lit- 
tle over a year ago. We quote as fol- 
lows from the official report of the 
company on its first year’s experience 
in this class of investment: 

“The one outstanding fact at the close 
of the first year as an investor in this 
field is that there is still an adequate 
supply of strictly first class farm mort- 
gages for the investment of life insur- 
ance funds at satisfactory rates of in- 
terest. Several forces have had a ten- 
dency, however, during this period, to 
lessen the volume of mortgages. Fore- 
most of these is, of course, the wonder- 
ful prosperity of the American farmer. 
Wheat, cotton, grain and hogs at pre- 


vailing prices are effective mortgage 
lifters, 

“Notwithstanding these restrictions, 
the company was able to get a satis- 
factory rate of interest as well as a 
satisfactory selection of loans. Further- 
more, there has been a steady rise in 
the average rate, due chiefly to the con- 
tinued absorption of liquid funds by the 
demands of war. At the close of the 
twelve-month period we were getting 
in the various states from % to 1 per- 
cent more than at the beginning. This, 
too, notwithstanding stricter conditions, 
as, for instance, a limitation of the pre- 
payment privilege, which will tend to 
keep the money out when once placed 
—an important matter in connection 
with the investments of life insurance 
companies, where overhead costs must 
be kept at the minimum.” 

This report is unconsciously, perhaps, 
one of the best possible arguments for 
investment of life insurance funds in 
farm loans. The report refers to the 
absorption of liquid funds by the de- 
mands of war. One of the strong argu- 
ments advanced against the investment 
of life insurance money in farm mort- 
gages has been that they are not liquid 
assets. It is indeed true that they are 
not liquid assets, and fortunately so, 
for the life insurance companies; they 
are not likely to congeal, as have some 
classes of stocks and bonds held in 
large amounts by some of our life in- 
surance companies. 


FROM an address recently delivered 

before the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents by William A. 
Hutcheson, second vice-president of the 
Mutual Life. I quote: “Coming now to 
the existing investments of the life 
companies, there are probably no bet- 
ter or safer investments to be found 


anywhere. He is an optimist, however, 
who thinks that with the increased 
labor costs, new and increased taxes, 
and the higher rate of interest now 
current, these investments will main- 
tain their old values.” 

Mr. Hutcheson undoubtedly had in 
mind the investments in railroad securi- 


EMMET C. MAY 
PresipenT Peoria LIFE 
Peoria, Ill. 


ties when he made this statement; he 





AND RATES 
OF INTEREST 


trade press has recently brought out 
the point that the life insurance com- 
panies of America have one-fourth of 
their assets invested in railruad stocks 
and bonds. Millions of policyholders 
are thus interested in the future status 
of such securities, and in the action 
which the government will take in safe- 
guarding the interests of these com- 
panies with approximately $1,500,000,000 
so invested. There would be no ques- 
tion in the minds of those interested 
if this vast sum of money had been 
invested in farm mortgage loans in- 
stead of securities subject to fluctua- 
tion. 


THE experience of companies invest- 

ing their funds in farm mortgages 
is proof of the excellence of those se- 
curities. 

One life insurance company reports 
that the total ioss upon investments of 
$133,000,000 during the vicissitudes of 
forty-six years has been only $193,000. 
That is only fourteen hundredths of 1 
percent. A Vermont company which 
has been investing its money in mort- 
gage loans for twenty years reports 
that it has loaned $68,000,000 to farm- 
ers and that no part of the principal or 
interest has been lost, rebated or dis- 
counted; also, that not a piece of prop- 
erty has been acquired, nor is there at 
present any prospect of loss on out- 
standing loans. 

The experience of the Bankers Life 
has been that during the forty years 
since the organization of the company 
over $73,000,000 of such securities have 
been purchased without the loss of a 
single dollar of principal or interest. 


could not have meant farm mortgages, ; 
as their values are unaffected by pres- THE history of the farm loan busi- 


ent conditions and the new loans bear 
a better rate of interest. The insurance 


ness in the United States also dem- 
onstrates that farm mortgage loans are 
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securities of the highest possible class; 
the prosperous farmers being the men 
who carry the mortgages. The old- 
fashioned illusion that a mortgage on 
the farm is the sign of a poor farmer . 
was dispelled a long time ago. The 
most prosperous American farmers are 
those who carry the heaviest mort- 
gages, and the greatest volume of farm 
mortgages is to be found in the most 
prosperous farming states of the na- 
tion. lowa alone has a farm mortgage 
debt of nearly a half billion dollars, and 
farmers of Iowa are admittedly as 
prosperous as any in the nation. The 
farmers have shrewdly taken advantage 
of the mortgage loan system and carry 
their loans from year to year, while 
using their working capital to make 
more money. Instead of paying off 
their loans they renew them and use 
the money to buy additional lands and 
to make other investments. In this 
manner the life insurance companies 
have aided to an appreciable extent in 
the building up and improvement of 
the great middle West. They have been 
a great aid to the farmers, and the 
farmers have been a great aid to them 
by developing a tremendous field of the 
highest class securities to be had with 
a good interest return. 


FORTUNATELY the superiority of 

real estate loans is not limited to 
stability of values and uniform security, 
but also includes the one remaining 
factor of importance in the investment 
field, namely, the rate of return. The 
statistics of life insurance companies 
disclose the fact that the assured an- 
nual returns have been considerably 
greater on real estate loans than on 
stocks and bonds. Among the com- 
panies investing largely in the latter 
securities an average return in excess 
of 5 percent on invested funds is a rare 
exception. The average rate of one of 
the largest companies in the country 
has been but little in excess of 4% per- 
cent. On the other hand, 5 percent has 
been practically the minimum rate for 
first class real estate loans, an average 
earning of 5% percent being by no 
means uncommon even among the 
companies carrying such loans in large 
aggregate amounts. 


]t should be a source of satisfaction 

to the managements of western com- 
panies that the great upheaval of the 
present time has disclosed no weak- 
ness in the policies followed in past 
years with respect to investments. As 
we look into the future it is gratifying 
to contemplate the general upward 
trend of farm land values as an increas- 
ing security behind our investments. 


Secretary's Report 


ECRETARY THOMAS W. BLACK- 

BURN of the American Life Con- 

vention, the old reliable, gave his report 
Wednesday afternoon. He said: 

The secretary and treasurer begs 
leave to report.that he commenced the 
convention year with a balance of 
$1,924.21. He has collected as annual 
dues $11,400, and membership fees from 
twelve companies amounting to $3,600. 


HE item of traveling expense is 

higher than in any previous state- 
ment. This is due partly to the fact 
that the secretary was called upon to 
make more than the usual number of 
long railroad trips and includes as the 
largest single traveling item an absence 
of two months from the office in Au- 
gust and September, 1917, about six 
weeks of which were consumed in 
Washington and New York. The Con- 
vention year was thirteen months, in- 
stead of eleven months, as was the case 
in 1916-1917. The secretary is offering 
no apology, however, for the expense 
items, as he is confident the utmost 
economy, consistent with good service, 
has been exercised. A detailed state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures has 
been submitted to the executive com- 


mittee and to the committee on finance. 


N addition to the ordinary corre- 
spondence, which was active at all 


times, agregating more than three 
thousand letters, the office has printed 
and distributed the report of the last 
annual meeting, two sets of manuals, 
the report of the Medical Section, the 
long statistical sheet and the program 
of the annual meeting, and has for- 
warded notices of the applications for 
twelve new members and the notices of 
admission following. 

During the year, legislative bulletins 
were mailed to the members and two 
special bulletins were sent out. Thirty- 
one letters to all the companies, twenty- 
five cancellation sheet reports, covering 
9,700 names, seventeen sets of agency 
reports, covering 323 names and notices 
of dues and special assessments, were 
also mailed. Much information was 
transmitted to the members by tele- 
graph, both from the secretary’s office 


and from Washington. and New York. 
Arrangements were made in Washing- 
ton whereby copies of bills were for- 
warded from time to time to the com- 
panies. 


HE relations between this organiza- 

tion and the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, the Life Under- 
writers’ Association andSthe National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers continues most cordial and helpful. 

Mr. Blackburn, in closing, paid a 
tribute to President Seay, saying that 
the convention year had demanded 
much time and expense, which was 
cheerfully given. Other presidents had 
given likewise, but it so happened that 
this year the drafts upon the presiding 
officers’ time and purse were unusually 
heavy. 
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BARRY, Secretary and Manager 


Rodes and Hay Crop 


A. H. Rodes, secretary and general 
manager of the Two Republics Life of 
El Paso, Tex., found it necessary to 
make a trip to Chicago during the later 
part of the summer. He decided to 
make it a combination business and 
pleasure trip. It proved to be an ex- 
pensive one for him. 

Mr. Rodes owns a plantation about 
16 miles out of El Paso in which he is 
much interested and to which he de- 
voted quite a little time. In fact, he 
puts in a couple of hours working about 
his place before going to the office each 
day and that much more time in the 
evening. When he took his trip rec- 
cently he left the affairs of his planta- 
tion in charge of his partner. In his 
absence the partner harvested the hay 
crop and sold it on a low market, re- 
sulting in a loss to Mr. Rodes of some- 
thing over $1,000 and (almost unneces- 
sary to add) one formerly perfectly 
good partner. 


Significant Statement 
by J. V. Barry 


When called upon for a few remarks, 
J. Victor Barry, assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life, made a state- 
ment that created considerable interest. 
Mr. Barry commented upon the fact 
that both he and Frank Ewing, assist- 
ant general counsel of the Metropol- 
itan Life were present at the meeting 
as guests, but said that as a result of 
conferences both he and Mr. Ewing h 
held with ofticials of the Metropolitan 
Life it was not at all unlikely that be- 
fore so very long both could visit the 
American Life Convention as members. 

This was regarded as a significant 
statement and taken to mean by many 
that probably before the Omaha meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention 
the Metropolitan Life will affiliate with 
the organization. If this action should 
take place the Metropolitan will be the 
first large eastern mutual company to 
join the ranks. A few months before 
the Chicago meeting the Travelers be- 
came a member and William Brosmith, 
general counsel of the company, was 
on hand at the Chicago meeting and 
took an active part in the proceedings. 
Many officials of American Life Con- 
vention companies are of the opinion 
that the eastern companies, in evidenc- 
ing a desire to affiliate with the Ameri- 
can Life Convention mean to take an 


active part in the deliberations of the 
organization. 


Mrs. T. W. Blackburn 


Mrs. Thomas W. Blackburn, wife of 
the secretary of the American Life 
Convention, is a regular attendant at 
the annual gatherings. She is well 
known to most of the members who 
have long recognized her many charms. 
Mrs. Blackburn is diligent in looking 
after the visiting ladies. She is a 
woman of superior ability and fine 
character. Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn add 
much to these yearly gatherings by 


their genius for making people feel at 
home. 





President Maery L. Seay 


Harry L. Seay, president of the 
Southland Life, made an excellent pre- 
siding officer. Mr. Seay is a dyed-in- 
the-wool southerner and possesses all 
of the native courtliness of his section. 
After he had introduced two or three 
speakers those present began to get in- 
terested about the time Mr. Seay was 
due to present the next man on the 
program. He never seemed to run out 
of adjectives and heap encomiums upon 
all who had a place on the program. 
He had his hand on the wheel at all 
stages of the meeting and saw to it that 
things moved along in the proper time. 


Some have such a well trained memory 














as to make it remember anything they 
choose. 
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Evans On Disease Prevention 


R. W. A."EVANS of the Chicago 
D Tribune, eminent disease preven- 

tionist and former Chicago 
health commissioner, spoke Thursday. 
He said in part: 

Permit me to make four statements 
and to offer no proof of their truth: 

1. During last quarter of a century 
just preceding the great war, the cost 
of nearly everything went up. The cost 
of insurance went down. 

2. Almost in proportion as the cost 
of insurance has gone down the cost of 
annuities has gone up. 

3. Restrictions on insurance are be- 
ing lifted from time to time. Conserva- 
tive companies are gradually invading 
territory from which they were barred 
by high death rates—geographical 
restrictions and groups are becoming 
insurable—occupational—race and al- 
lied restrictions. ' 

4. In 30 years—i880 to 1910—the 
percentage of the total population 
carrying insurance rose from 0.9 to 6.5 
and the number of insured persons in 
1914 was 33 percent higher than in 
1910, and since we plunged into the 
world war—in the language of the bard 
—-everybody’s doin’ it 


S I have said, I will not attempt to 

prove these assertions. Nor will 
I attempt to analyze the reasons for 
the fatts. If you accept the statements 
as facts, I ask that each of you for him- 
self evaluate the relation of the fact 
to the theme which I shall develop. I 
hope that you will conclude that the 
group I represent are, in part, respon- 
sible for the effects which your group 
enioy perhaps more than the average. 
The death rates of the cities with bet- 
ter organized health departments and 
of the states, where considerable health 


work is being done, have declined ma- 
terially. 

As proof I submit a diagram show- 
ing the curve of the gross death rates 
of Chicago and Minneapolis. Other 
cities could make a showing equally 
as good. 


‘T HE death rates from certain dis- 

eases make even a better showing. 
The typhoid death rate in Chicago fell 
from 173.8 in 1891 to 1.7 in 1917. Mor- 
tality children under one fell from 9.39 
maximum, to 2.88 minimum. The mor- 
tality children one to five has fallen 
from 7.36 maximum, to 1.07 minimum. 
Diphtheria from 29.07 maximum, to 
2.15 minimum; scarlet fever from 19.89 
maximum, to .38 minimum; measles 
from 5.1 maximum, to .2 minimum; 
whooping cough from 5.3 maximum, to 
5 minimum; smallpox from 1,292 
deaths in 1882, the maximum, to 4 
deaths in last 13 years. Of the 12 chief 
causes of death in Chicago in 1860 to 
1870, six are no longer in the list of 
12 chief causes. 


‘T HESE figures for Chicago are dupli- 

cated in every city with a well or- 
ganized, well-paid and_ well-trained 
health department. For example, I 
quote from a table shown the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents in 
New York in January by Dr. C. J. 
Hastings of Toronto. In that city in 
1910, typhoid, diphtheria and scarlet 
fever combined were responsible for a 
death rate of 10.65 per 100,000. In 1915 
this had fallen to 18.6. 

I do not offer any of these figures 
as able to stand under close analysis. 
I am aware that you men of close fig- 
ures could easily demonstrate the dif- 
ference ‘between these gross death 
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rates and corrected death rates. But 
I submit that where the differences are 
so wide as in the figures cited, the most 
ruthless paring would still leave fig- 
ures that would easily establish my 
contention that life is far safer as 
against disease than it was a quarter 
of a century ago. 


THE average duration of life rose 16 

years, a 70.4 percent increase, be- 
tween 1860 and 1910. The average life 
expectancy of a child under 5 years in 
New York City rose from 41 to 52 
years between 1880 and 1910. 

According to the United States Life 
tables the life expectancy of a child 5 
years of age in the original registra- 
tion was 56.89 years. The life ex- 
pectancy of our population has been 
materially increased during the past 
fifty years. 


AKING it for what it is worth the 

average age at death mounts year 
by year. The proportion of the popu- 
lation now living to reach the age in 
which men carry life insurance, in- 
creases year by year. Certain pre- 
ventable diseases that formerly dev- 
astated great sections of the country 
periodically, no longer menace us. 

I think it is now proven that no dis- 
ease which can be vaccinated against 
can survive six months, if the health 
authorities are given the necessary 
backing. It has also been proven that 
all diseases due to bad sanitation can 
be likewise annihilated if the authori- 
ties are given the necessary backing. 


‘T HE next group to come under fire 

are the respiratory diseases. Vacci- 
nation against pneumonia is now on 
trial and the fortress of respiratory 


diseases held impregnable ten years 
ago is now under fire. The malaria 
frontiers are yielding year by year. 
Organize state health departments, as 
well as some municipal health depart- 
ments now and you can do business 
profitably at low premium rates from 
Hudson Bay to the City of Mexico. 


OME of the pioneer steps in these 

conquests have been made by mem- 
bers of the American Public Health 
Association. It is the membership of 
this association who have put into 
practice where they have not orig- 
inated—the procedures responsible for 
these results. Now we want to take 
on new duties. 


W HILE in some places health work 

is well done, in others it is poorly 
done. This you know by personal ex- 
perience. Perhaps the most important 
work we have to do is to use our in- 
fluence to bring the standard of health 
work of the lagging places up to that 
of the more progressive places. Espe- 
cially is this necessary in the rural dis- 
tricts and the great manufacturing and 
mining districts. This will require the 
work of a field secretary and an or- 
ganization behind him. 


S ECOND—If you will notice two of 
these charts you will see that in 
Chicago and Minneapolis the reduction 
in death rates has stopped. This is 
true of all the great cities with well or- 
ganized health departments. The im- 
provements in 1918 and the next few 
years will be in state death rates, death 
rates in rural districts, death rates in 
the smaller cities and in the cities 
which are at present very backward. 
To further reduce the death rates in 
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the cities with well organized health 
departments, it will be necessary to do 
something which to us will be as rad- 
ical as the cleaning up of gross filth 
was to the men of forty years ago and 
the application of the germ theory of 
disease was to those of twenty years 
ago. Among the problems which must 
be tackled in that spirit are the respira- 
tory diseases, heart. disease, now the 
principal cause of death in the United 
States, the other so-called degenerative 
diseases and causes. When any one 
of these or a group of these is brought 
under control, the death rates of the 
cities with well organized departments 
will take another drop. 


HIRD—The army draft has shown 
that 35 percent of the men 21 to 31 
years of age are incapable of being 


made into a good grade of physical be- 
ings. To insurance companies, and 
especially the agents and medical ex- 
aminers, this disclosure occasioned no 
surprise. Physical education, gymna- 
sium work, organized play, team co- 
operations in with periodic physical 
examination, will probably be the first 
procedure offered as a way out. 


THE American Public Health Asso- 
ciation is an organization of health 
officers and others interested in pub- 
lic health. If they are properly sup- 
ported and are aggressively active, the 
thousands of communities now with- 
out health departments or with paper 
health departments can be brought up 
to standard, great groups of people 
whose health is now neglected can be 
cared for and new standards of health 


The West A 


W. JOHNSON, president of 
H the Central Life of Ottawa, IIL, 
* and head of one of the leading 
banks in his city, gave the address of 
welcome at the American Life Con- 
vention on part of the Illinois com- 
panies. He referred to the greatness 
of Illinois, calling the Mississippi Val- 
ley “the storehouse of the nation” and 
the “bread basket of the world.” This 
is the one hundredth birthday anni- 
versary of Illinois and it was fitting 
therefore that the convention should 
meet within its bounds. [Illinois has 
now a population of 6,000,000. Mr. 
Johnson referred to the fact that 96 of 
the 113 members of the American Life 
Convention are domiciled in the states 
forming in whole or in part the 
mighty inland empire of the Missis- 
sippi valley. He declared that the 
great central west is a fruitful field 
for life insurance. Mr. Johnson said 
that Illinois and Chicago contain a 
larger percentage of foreign born pop- 
ulation, with possibly one exception, 
than any other state in the union. He, 
however, stated that there are no 
longer hyphenated Americans, but that 
they are all of one neople. Continuing, 
Mr. Johnson said:§ 


] WELCOME you to a state that is 

fully abreast of the times in pro- 
gressive legislation. One of the best 
and most important pieces of legisla- 
tion recently was the enactment of a 
statute effective Jan. 1, 1918, commonly 
called a “Blue Sky” law, designed to 
drive from the state dealers in wild 
cat. stocks, bonds and other fake se- 
curities. It is claimed that out of 7,000 
dealers in securities only 438 on Aug. 
1 last had been licensed to do business 
in the state. The great majority pre- 
ferring not to make application after 
studying the provisions of the law. 


Since the law became effective only one 
application for the sale of insurance 
stock has been made which application 
was granted. Illinois has heretofore 
been a most fruitful field for the 
crooked stock jobber in all conceivable 
fake securities, including stock in fake 
life companies. The law is being fairly 
administered and propositions of merit 
handled and promoted by reputable 
parties find no difficulty in complying 
with its provisions. 


OUR last meeting in this city was 

six years ago and our companies are 
not unmindful of the honor you do us 
by again holding your annual meet- 
ing in our midst. In extending to you 
our welcome we are reminded that in 
this city thirteen years ago was held 
the first conference that later in St. 
Louis resulted in the organization of 
the American Life Convention. The 
only charter member of Chicago 
among the present Chicago member- 
ship is the Federal Life. 


At that time there were seven com- 

panies organized and doing busi- 
ness in IllInois with an aggregate 
amount of insurance in force of $150,- 
574,119. At the present time twelve 
of the Illinois companies hold member- 
ship in the convention with insurance 
in force on Dec. 31 last of $434,014,473, 
or approximately one-half billion at 
this time. Six years ago your member- 
ship totaled 92, today it is 113, with 
insurance in force exceeding three and 
one-half billions. During 1917 said 
companies show a gain of insurance in 
force of $604,880,756—total assets of 
$477,112,568, being an increase of $164,- 
378.920 for the year, and legal reserves 
of $362,985,587. 


can be made to prevail. I know of no 
one more interested in better health 
standards than the life insurance com- 
panies. I am here in the hope that I 
may pursuade your companies to in- 
dividually take out corporate member- 
ship in the association. I hope not only 
that you will join with the association, 
but also that you will attend the meet- 
ings personally or by your representa- 
tives. I should like to see your group 
join, and then petition the directors for 
a section devoting its attention particu- 
larly to consideration of those bad 
habits of the people which constitute 
the principal causes of heart disease, 
Bright’s disease, apoplexy and other 
degenerative diseases. 


O NCE you have taken this step I 
am sure you will take the next 


Fruitful 


THE business of insurance, whether 

considered purely from a_ credit 
basis or humanitarian aspect, is the 
most important factor in the affairs of 
men. Our stewardship is charged with 
the largest responsibilities toward our 
fellows. 

It is, therefore, highly proper that 
we should confer together and de- 
liberate over its affairs. While the 
business in a sense is competitive in 
its fullest conception as to all of its 
aspects it is cooperative. 


LIFE insurance is the largest busi- 

ness enterprise today, not only in 
dollars and cents, but it is the biggest 
business because of the human element 
involved. It is preeminently a_busi- 
ness service to humanity,—it is the 
trustee of the margin that makes for 
comfort, education and success leading 
to the best citizenship. Such service 
can only be rendered efficiently by the 
individual company. No community 
motive will be sufficient to impel the 
average individual to avail himself of 
the benefits of insurance, regardless of 
cost. 


B UYING insurance is an evidence of 

thrift. a manifestation of independ- 
ence, and strongly appeals to the fear- 
less, stalwart American. Our govern- 
ment has guaranteed to the individual 
the greatest possible liberty. He is 
a sovereign within the law, educated 
to think, act and initiate for himself, 
for that principle we are waging a 
world war today, and a bureaucratic 
government in this country destroy- 
ing all personal incentive, endeavor 
and initiative, will not be sustained in 
time of peace by a majority of oir peo- 
ple when properly understood. If that 


step. That will consist in interesting 
yourselves actively and directly in 
health departments, as fire insurance 
companies now interest themselves in 
fire departments. Fire insurance com- 
panies now maintain their own patrol 
companies; they zealously watch city 
councils when such bodies are passing 
building laws, fire proofing ordinances, 
fire limits ordinances and other ordi- 
nances—they insist that fire chiefs 
shall be nonpolitical appointments, in 
brief, that politics shall keep its hands 
off the fire department. 

I wish that you might serve notice 
that politics must keep its hands off 
the health department. I am here in 
behalf of a great association undertak- 
ing a far greater task, to ask the sup- 
port of this association of men—who 
are more interested than any others in 
the successful carrying out of the task. 


Field 


be not so then those who shall have 
fought and died in the present world 
war will have died in vain. 


T HE 223 legal reserve companies of 

America have resources approxi- 
mating six billions of dollars, an 
amount twice as large as the combined 
capital of the 30,000 banks of this coun- 
try. Its funds are sacred and ghould 
be kept inviolate for those interest- 
ed therein—the beneficiaries. Under 
present laws the premium is as low 
and the contract as favorable to the 
insured as is consistent with prudence 
and safety. At this time all outstand- 
ing policy contracts are fixed obliga- 
tions. The margin between safety and 
insolvency is small. It seems to me 
the greatest purpose of this organiza- 
tion should be to educate—educate— 
educate the public relative to the bene- 
ficient purposes and objects of the in- 
stitution of insurance, and the narrow 
margin upon which the business is 
done, so that men having to do with 
legislation, especially revenue. legisla- 
tion, shall be fully informed; most of 
whom are anxious that equity, right 
and justice shall prevail in all their 
public acts. at 


W E hear much of excess profits and 

all of us should be willing to con- 
tribute a liberal percentage of such 
profits to help win the war; there 
should be no objection urged on the 
part of anyone or any company to such 
a tax based upon such profits; but ob- 
jection may rightfully be made to an 
arbitrary tax upon the incomes pro- 
duced under contracts heretofore made 
without reference to the margin of 
profit, which contracts cannot be modi- 
fied, and under which the revenue can- 
not be increased. It should be remem- 
bered that the companies by reason of 














The National American Life Insurance Company 


OF BURLINGTON, IOWA 


have added Double Indemnity and Annual Income Policies, of the most 
favorable form, to their heretofore unequalled list of policy contracts. 


We desire the services of reliable, capable insurance producers in 
excellent territory. Correspondence solicited. 


L. H. KOCH, President 
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p Policies that promptly respond to the up - to-date needs of | 





the public and proven field programs that result in 
larger incomes to agents make this an ideal company to represent. 
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the war are subject to excess mortality 
not only during the war but long after 
it shall have ceased, because of impair- 
ments. The trenches are filled with 
men having policie$’ based on peaceful 
mortality, that is, a mortality under 
peaceful or normal conditions, with no 
war restrictions. This element must 
be considered in connection with taxa- 
tion. The companies are doing their 
best to help win the war and salesmen 
give of their time liberally in the sale 
of thrift stamps and liberty bonds, and 
the companies are investing more 
largely according to available assets 
than any other business enterprise. 

This is our country. We have helped 
to make it, and will do our best to save 
and perpetuate it. 


Roster of the Convention 


A 


*Agricultural Life, Bay City, Mich.—F. F. Me- 
Ginnis, president and general counsel; W. E. 
KING, vice-president. . 

American Central Life—Herspert M. WooLven. 
president; Carrot: B. Carr, secretary; Roy A. 
Hunt, agency secretary; Cuartes B. WELLIVER, 
attorney. 

American Life, Des Moines—A. D. Hinpman, 
vice-president; H. A. Bryan, treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary; E. B. Evans, general counsel. 

*American Life, Denver, Colo.—RoBErt 
Brown, general manager. 

American National, Galveston—E. C. WicHt- 
MAN, actuary and manager ordinary department. 

Atlantic Life—Cuartes G, Taytor, JR., vice- 
president and actuary. 


B 


Bankers Life, Des Moines—J. E. FLanican, 
actuary. 

a Reserve Life, Omaha—Watter G. 
Preston, vice-president. 

Bank Savings Life, Topeka—E. E. Satweez, 
secretary. 


Cc 


Capitol Life, Denver—THomas F. Daty, presi- 
dent; W. C. Hutton, counsel. i 

Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids—C. B. 
Svozopa, secretary. 

Central Life, Ft. Scott, Kas—H. L. Srovur, 
president; R. S. Tiernan, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Central Life, Des Moines—Grorce B. Prax, 
resident; Grorcz A. Peak, vice-president; H. G. 
Evanssr, vice-president and agency manager; 
A. C. Larson isconsin State manager. 

*Century Life, Indianapolis—C. T. Tucx, 
secretary; T. J. Owens, esident. we 

Central Life, Il.—H. W. Jonnson, président; 
W. F. Weese, vice-president; Cuartzs Napcezr, 
second vice-president; Samuzt. B. Braprorp, 
secretary; W. H. Hinepaucu, general counsel; 
Dr. T. W. Bu > dical director. 

Central States Life, St. Louis—W. H. Mc- 
Brivz, actuary; E. M. Grossman, general coun- 


**=Central States Life, Ind.—C. V. Pererson, 
secretary. 
Columbus Mutual Life—D. E. Baur, secre- 


tary. 
Cieveland Life, Cleveland—Wsu. H. Hunt, 
president; . Mooney, counsel. 

Commonwealth Life, Ky.—I. SmitH Homans, 
actuary and assistant secretary; E. G. Stuart, 
agency supervisor. 

Commonwealth Life, Omaha—Frans Netsor, 
resident; F. J. Uentine, secr . Cc. G. 

MITH, agency manager; Crarx O’Hanion, 
general counsel. 

Continental, Chicago—E. G, Time, actuary 
and assistant secretary. 

*Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind.—A. S. 
BurxartT, vice-president; Tos. NEAL, man- 
ager ordinary department. 

*Cotton States Life—Ira F. ArcHer, secre- 
tary. 

D 


*Des Moines L. & A—E. Roy Stowett, as- 
sistant secretary; A. L. Hart, agency manager. 

Dakota Life—Jonn B. Hanten, president and 
general counsel; F. L. Bramsie, secretary; 
win D. Lacey, actuary. 

*Detroit Life, Detroit—M. E. O’Baren, presi- 
dent; Morrts FisHMAN, superintendent of 
agencies. 


F 


*Farmers Natl—Geo. BARMoRE, agency man- 
ager. 

Farmers & Bankers Life—James P. Suttrvan, 
vice-president. 

Federal Life—Isaac Mitten HamILton, presi- 
dent; C. A. ATKINSON, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel; Cuarites S. RANNELLS, secretary; 
W. E. Brimstin, assistant secretary; O. E. Mer- 
LEY, treasurer; Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, medical 
director. 
wee National Life, Pierre, S. D.—C. W. 
MARTINDALE, secretary. 

Forest City Life, "Rockford, Iil.—Gerorce W. 
BBEARLY, secretary. 

Ft. Worth Life, Ft. Worth, Tex.—N. H. 
LASATER, president. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill—Gzo. B. Stap- 
DEN, president; Henry ABELS, secretary. 


G 


*Gem City Life, Dayton, O.—Joun L. Rosin- 
SON, assistant secretary. 

George Washington Life—Ernest, C. Mrrare, 
secretary; Davip C. Howarp, attorney. 

German Mutual Life, St. Louis—Huco 
Muench. 

*Grange Life, Mich.—I. D. WALLInRGON, super- 
intendent of agencies; Maziz Gitcmzi1, secre- 
tary to president. 





Great Northern Life, Wis.—Joun A. Sut 
ep secretary; Louis A. Prapt, general coun- 
sel, 

*Guardian Life, Wis.—C. L. Miter, superin- 
tendent of agents. 

Guaranty Life, Ia.—L. J. DouGHerty, secre- 
tary and general manager; A. S. CaRrRoLi, gen- 
efal counsel. 

Idaho State Life--Epw. S. CHapwicx, vice- 
president and general manager. 


Z 


Illinois Life—James W. Stevens, president; 
R. W. Stevens, vice-president; O. ARNOLD, 
secretary; K, B. Korrapy, assistant general man- 
ager; Henry W. Price, counsel. , 

Indiana National life—C. D. Renicx, presi- 


dent; R. M. Mapas, agency manager. 
Indianapolis Life—Franx P. ANLY, presi- 
dent; Dr. H. C. West. 
Inter-Southern Life—W. W. Moore, vice- 
president. 


*Iowa Life, Waterloo—F. A. Fercuson, presi- 
dent; A. E. Witper, superintendent of agencies. 


Jefferson Standard Life—Gzorce A. Grimstey, 
president; CuHarLtes W. Gop, treasurer; AUBREY 
L. Brooxs, general counsel. 


K 


Kansas City Life—J. B. Reynoxps, president; 
. N. Sears, secretary. 


L 


Lafayette Life—A. E. Werknorr, serio: 

Epcar GoLpsBEeRRY, vice-president; W. . Lane, 

secretary; Attison E. Stuart, general counsel; 
eS tien, superintendent of agents. 

Lamar Life, Miss.—C. 
president. 

Lincoln National Life—Franxiin B. Mean, 
secretary and actuary; A. L. Dern, superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

*Lutheran International, Ill.—J. O. Laucman, 
president; B. O. Berce, secretary and counsel. 


M 


Merchants Life, Ia—W. A. Watts, president; 
J. M. Emery, consulting actuary. 

*Metropolitan Life—Jas. V. Barry, assistant 
secretary; Frank Ewine, — 

Michigan Mutual Life—James V. Oxtosy, gen- 
eral counsel. 

*Midland, St. Paul—H. W. Steicxter, presi- 


ent. 
— Kansas City—Dan Boone, Jr., secre- 
ry. 


Cc 


WELTY, vice- 


_Midland Mutual Life—H. B. Arnoxp, first 
vice-president and general counsel; Gzorce W. 
STEINMAN; secretary. 

Minnesota Mutual Life—E. W. Ranpatt, 
president. | 

Missouri State Life—Gzorce GraHam, vice- 
president and actuary. 

Montana Life—H, R. CunninGHAM, vice-presi- 
dent i manager; O. W. McConnELt, general 
counsel. 


N 


National American Life, Ia.—Louis H. Kocu, 
president; _Epwarp WILLIAMS, assistant man- 


ager. 

National Fidelity Life, IaXE. W. Sreyxze, 
vice-president; Cart T. IME, secretary. 

National Life, A.—L. A. STEBBINS, gen- 
eral counsel; Burton P. Sears, assistant to the 
general counsel, 

North American Life, Ill.—J. H. McNamara, 
president; Tuomas M. Knox, vice-president; W. 
O. Morris, actuary. 

North American Life, Omaha—W. W. Youne, 
general attorney and secretary. 

*Northern tates Life, Todt, ): Oye 
SuHARRER, president. 


Oo 


Ohio National Life—T. W. Appresy, secre- 


tary. 

Ohio State Life—Joun M. Sarver, Fagen 
W. Scott Boyenton, superintendent of agencies. 

Old Colony Life—B. R. Nugsxe, president; 
JosepH McGautey, secretary and treasurer; 
Gro. J. Kurser, attorney. 

Old Line Life—R. F. Fry, president; Jouw E. 
REILLY, secretary and treasurer; LawRrENcE A. 
OLWELL, general counsel. 


1g 


_Pan-American Life Epwarp G. SrmMons 
vice-president and general manager; EuGENE j. 
McGivney, general counsel. 

Peoples Life, Ill—E. A. Netson, president; 
Watter H. Eckert, general counsel; é L. Lut- 
TERLOH, ; 

Peoples Life, Ind—E, O. Burcet, secretary 
and general manager. 

Peoria Life—Emmet C. May, president; J. B. 
WOLFENBARGER, — counsel; Henry Loucks, 
superintendent of agents. 

_ Philadelphia Life—Franx K, Kouver, super- 
visor of agencies. 

Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala—C. J. 
PALMER, secretary. 

Provident Life, Ia—Paut W. Carrot, assist- 
ant secretary. 

Provident, N. D.—F. L. Conxuin, secretary. 
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people. 
home State. 


about the Midland. 


The Midland Mutual Life 


believes in an Ohio company for Ohio 
It confines its operations to its 
Its agents are on their toes be- 
cause they are dealing with people who know 
It is a home company 
which appeals to home folks. It is operated 
in a way that attracts agents and appeals 
to policyholders. I ts officers and directors 
are well known throughout the State. There 


are life companies particularly adapt- 
ed to other States, but when you 
come to Ohio, the Midland 

Mutual is the one for the 
Buckeyes. Its brand 

is standard for 
indemnity and 
service. 


bg 


R P 

Reserve Loan Life—Guitrorp A. Detrcx, 
counsel. 

*Rockford Life, Rockford, I1l.—Rosr. B. Stur- 
TEVANT, secretary and actuary. 

_Royal Union Mutual Life—Srpnzy A, Fostzs, 
vice-president and secretary. 


San Jacinto Life, Tex.—H. M. Harerovez, 
president. 

Security Life, Chicago—O. W. Jounson, presi- 
dent; S. W. Goss, vice-president; J. CHARLES 
SEITZ, secretary and. ~— 

a Mutual Life, Neb. — W. A. Linpty; 
ALLEN W. FieELp, counsel. 

Southland Life—Harry L. Seay, president; 


Joun F. Onron, general counsel. 


Southwestern Life—T. W. VarpELt, president; 
C. F. O’Donnett, counsel. 
State Life—Cuaries F. Corrin, vice-president 
and general manager; C. H. BecKETT, actuary. 
Surety Fund Life, Minneapolis—L. L. Joun- 
SON, assistant secretary and actuary; Joun N. 
Berc, general counsel. 


Two Republics Life, El Paso, Tex.—A. H. 
Ropes, secretary and general manager. 

—— ILLIAM BroSMItH, general coun- 
sel. 


United Life & Accident N. H—S. W. 
JaMEsoN, president; Rospert J. MERRILL, secre- 
tary. 


Volunteer State Life—T. R. DuruHAm, vice- 
president and comptroller; E. L. Porter, secre- 
tary we actuary. 


West Coast-San Francisco Life—Francis V. 
ae, first vice-president and general coun- 
sel. 

Western Life, Des Moines—James H. Jamison, 
president; Harry D. Sr. Joun, secretary. 

Western Reserve Life, Ind.—D._P. Campsett, 
president; H. H. Orr, counsel; J. H. Leven, 
vice-president. | 

Western Union Life—R. L. Rutter, president. 

Wisconsin National Life—R. A. OLLISTER, 
counsel and vice-president. . 

Visitors—Mires ScuHarrer, Indiana depart- 





ment; C. W. Farrcuitp, Colorado commissioner; 

tia W. Potter, i — F. 
IGHT, _actuar. ndianapolis; Dr. M. 

SitH, Wiestialn, Dallas; E. P. Kewyor, 

United Service Bureau, Chicago. 
*Non-Convention companies. 
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Markets — Markets — Markets 














Herbert S. Houston, Vice-President of Doubleday, Page & Co., asked Otto Kahn of New York to name the 
most essential thing for the great Banker. Mr. Kahn replied: 


‘*Jt is a market for securities; it is markets.’’ 


A few weeks later Mr. Houston asked Festus J. Wade, the prominent St. Louis banker, ‘‘What is the most 
essential thing for this great, rich valley?” Mr. Wade replied: 


“Markets, markets; that is what our manufacturers have got to study and 
know about, markets.”’ 


A month later he asked Stoddard Jess, a Los Angeles bank president, ‘‘What is the great thing before the 
Pacific Coast?” Mr. Jess replied: 


“From Vancouver to San Diego there is only one question—markets.”’ 


If he had proceeded further and asked an insurance executive the arisWer would have been similar 


The National Underwriter goes into more markets than all other weekly insurance 
newspapers combined. It has a metropolitan circulation, of course, but it also has 
what no other paper has—a widely distributed circulation that reaches markets which 
the majority of companies are not now tapping. It reaches the cities and towns where 
there are but a few cémpanies represented, as well as those in which nearly all com- 
panies are represented. 

It has taken years and much effort, as well as a publication of high standard, 


to build this pipe line system through which insurance companies and general agencies 
can distribute their messages. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Lincoln Inn Court Building Insurance Exchange 95 William Street Wulsin Building 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS 
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Spirit of a World Democracy 


UBREY L. BROOKS addressed 
A the American Life Convention on 
“Lhe Spirit of a World Democ- 
racy.” He showed the divine origin of 
democracy and showed how such a gov- 
ernment is in accord with moral law 
while autocracies and monarchies are 
strictly at variance. In part, he said: 
America 140 years ago fought the 
first great battle for freedom and dem- 
ocracy. France soon thereafter fol- 
lowed, drenched in seas of tears and 
blood. Italy has become democratic, 
and China has accepted the rule of 
democracy. Japan has caught the vis- 
ion, and Russia has cast off the yoke 
of autocratic despotism. England, un- 
der the leadership of Lloyd George, is 
experiencing a rebirth of liberty, and 
even Germany must ultimately appeal 
to the spirit of democracy to save her 
from the wrath to come. 


LIFE insurance, written upon the mu- 
tual or participating plan, is a strik- 
ing example of the spirit of democracy 
applied in business, and all insurance 
represents contributions to a.common 
fund for the mutual protection of all. 

It has become apparent to thought- 
ful men everywhere that this world 
conflict in arms, involving, as it does, 
the entire social, political, industrial and 
moral fabric of the nations, could not 
have arisen and dragged itself like a 
many-headed monster through four 
anxious and demoralizing years but for 
some deep-seated and universal cause 
back of it all, Germany’s iron chancel- 
lor, Bismarck, more than half a century 
ago foresaw this conflict and the issue 
when he said the contest between au- 
tocracy and democracy is irreconcil- 
able and can never cease until one or 
the other is overthrown. 

What, then, is the democratic spirit 
that challenges the autocracy of kings, 
kaisers and czars? Democracy is ap- 
plied Christianity, expressed in terms 
of government. 


DEMOCRACY is as old as the gov- 

ernment of man. The sacred his- 
tory of man clearly shows that the 
democratic system of government is 
of divine origin. More than fifteen cen- 
turies before the Christian era God di- 
rected Moses to lead the Children of 
Israel, then an oppressed band of 
slaves, out of the kingdom of Pharaoh 
into the wilderness, and there to es- 
tablish a democracy. As an evidence 
of the Divine choice between autoc- 
racy and democracy our Creator Him- 
self dictated to Moses a code of laws 
and addressed it to a free people. It 
is no exaggeration to say that regard- 
ing Moses wholly from the human 
standpoint as being the translator of 
the code of law which bears his name 
he has more profoundly influenced the 
human race and government than any 
other man who ever lived save Christ. 
When we consider how nearly our own 
laws are like the Mosiac laws we must 
realize the great influence which they 
had and are now exercising upon our 
Own government and jurisprudence. 
Consider for a moment the ten com- 
mandments. They are the emhodiment 
of the moral law, and. at last, all human 
law must begin with and be grounded 
in the moral law if it is to survive. 


Jt is interesting and instructive to note 

that while the ten commandments 
are usually reearded as purely religious 
and only hinding upon the conscien- 
tious, as a matter of fact only two of 
them are of the purelv spiritual or re- 
ligious character: another is as much 
of temporal as religions importance: the 
other seven deal almost exclusively 
with the organization of human so- 
ciety and form a solid hasis for what 
we are nleased to call municinal law. 
Three of the ten commandments ex- 
preeslv refer ta domestic relations. and 
another enunciates the doctrine of the 


sacredness of human life. In two the 
law of private property is epitqmized, 
and the administration of justice is 
bound up in the precept, “lhou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” These several command- 
ments are the inspiration of the mu- 
nicipal law of our land today. 


ANKIND, however, has ever been 

prone to worship the golden calf, 
to. go off in idolatry and follow false 
gods; hence the spirit of democracy and 
democratic forms of government went 
almost into eclipse for many centuries 
after the Mosaic period. The coming 
of Christ, however, proved the renais- 
sance of democracy, and by His teach- 
ings He added another commandment 
which supplied the heart of love neces- 
sary to a successful democracy. He un- 
doubtedly appreciated this fact, for He 
said to His disciples, “I give you a new 
commandment, ‘that you love one an- 
other.’ ”’—John, 13:34. 


drive the money changers from the 
temple. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
I beieve that the history of Bolshevik- 
ism in Russia will prove the most illum- 
inating of any one result arising out 
ot this world war. It illustrates the dif- 
ference between anarchy and democ- 
racy, and teaches that no government 
can survive, however ideal its purposes 
or socialistic its aims, which does not 
carry with it a wholesome respect for 
law and order and a determination to 
preserve its own divinely given integ- 
rity and a willingness to fight to the 
uttermost to repel injustice and wrong. 


[= is a striking fact that the wisest and 

best products of the human mind 
have been promulgated in the republics 
of the past rather than in monarchies 
and kingdoms devoted to an autocratic 
system of government. It was in the 
code of Solon, written in the ancient 
democracy of Greece, that the mandate 
first appeared: “Let no man have more 














The spirit, therefore, of a world 
democracy is embodied in these eleven 
commandments. Christ himself was the 
prince of democrats, and not only 
taught democracy but lived it. 


THE cataclysm through which the 

world is now passing was directly 
produced by the central powers deny- 
ing the truth of these eleven com- 
mandments and seeking by force to 
substitute a world-wide German kul- 
tur, teaching that the end justifies the 
means, that power and not love is the 
controlling factor in man’s relation to 
man. 

Let us not be deceived by the fears 
of some that such a democracy will be 
too weak to govern and too ideal to 
successfullv solve the pernlexing prob- 
lems of life. Neither will it be sub- 
missive to injustice or wrong, for no- 
where in recorded history is to be 
found stronger denunciations of these 
crimes than was snoken hy the Great 
Teacher himself. Fven physical force 
was resorted to when necessary to 


than one wife.” Coupled with the dec- 
laration of Moses that man should have 
but one God, we have established the 
two most powerful factors in modern 
civilization, the Monotheism of Israel 
and the Monogamy of Greece. 

The failure of the démocracies of the 
past to survive should not discourage 
us of today, for monarchies and autoc- 
racies have likewise crumbled and de- 
cayed., 


Job E. Hedges 
Great Address 


OB E. HEDGES, general counsel of 
J the Association of Life Presidents, 

delivered a patriotic address before 
the convention that was a masterpiece. 
Mr. Hedges is a forceful and eloquent 
speaker and his talk will live in the 
memory of those who heard it for many 
years. During the course of his re- 
marks the entire convention rose to its 
feet on four different occasions, ap- 
plauding loudly what he had said. Mr. 


Hedges stirred his hearers to the 
depths. His remarks were strictly of a 
patriotic nature, having little insurance 
interest, but his talk was easily the 
most discussed of any heard at the 
meeting. 


HE is a humorist of the first water 


and injected sparkling epigrams and 
scintillating thoughts generously 
through his talk. One of the brightest 
things he said, and which has a pecu- 
liar application to life insurance busi- 
ness was “Efficiency is the manner in 
which another man would run your 
business at your expense, if you'd let 
him.” Touching on the proper amount 
to contribute to Liberty loans he said, 
“The test of generosity is not in how 
—- you give, but how much you have 
eft.’ 


H E stressed the point that life insur- 

ance makes an appeal to the emo- 
tional side. The German government 
has been thinking in terms of material 
things as contrasted with the Allies 
who have been able to grasp the impor- 
tance of the spiritual side of the issue. 
An emotion, Mr. Hedges said, is the 
fundamental thing of life from which 
all real achievements spring. Life in- 
surance is predicated on an emotion, 
and has never faltered except when the 
men in the life insurance business them- 
selves have wavered. Carrying out this 
thought Mr. Hedges showed its appli- 
cation to the great war and explained 
how the individual or nature having 
properly developed the spiritual ele- 
ment could not help but be successful. 


THIS was Mr. Hedges first appear- 
ance before the American Life Con- 
vention. He extended the hand of wel- 
come from the Life Presidents’ Asso- 
ciation and at the conclusion of his 
talk was given an innovation seldom 
equalled in the history of the American 
Life Convention. 


Thomas B. Love and 
His Public Career 


In introducing Thomas B. Love, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
President Harry L. Seay, gave an in- 
teresting sketch of Mr. Love’s career. 
He said that Mr. Love has spent the 
last 20 years.in Texas. He has served 
as a member of the Texas legislature 
and also as chairman of the committee 
on insurance. Following the discharge 
of this duty, he was made speaker of 
the Texas house of representatives. 
He was later appointed commissioner 
of insurance and banking in that state 
at a time when the affairs of the state 
insurance department were in a sadly 
muddled condition. During his term 
of office Mr. Love was very successful 
and brought order out of chaos. 

Upon his retirement from this office 
he was made vice-president of the 
Southwestern Life of Dallas, Tex., and 
then president of the Western Indem- 
nity. After his service with that com- 
pany Mr. Love went to the capital and 
interested himself in a study of ma- 
rine insurance. While he was in Wash- 
ington the government’s War Risk In- 
surance Bureau was launched and he 
was selected to his present position. 
He accepted the appointment at a 
great personal sacrifice, as it is stated 
that his salary for 1918 will not pay 
his 1917 income tax. After listening to 
what Mr. Love had to say at the Amer- 
ican Life Corvention and observing 
the man who is virtuallv at the insur- 
ance helm of the country, the thought 
that the government is to put the pri- 
vate insurance comnanies ont of busi- 
ness by a mononolv may be excluded 
from anyone’s mind. 


Tr vou want to feed on literature these 
authors are likely to give most satisfac- 
tion: Hogg, Lamb and Bacon. 
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ds the Right Company. 


It can put the Right Man i i contoct with the Ri ght’ 
Territory where he can write the Right People. 
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In these days it pays: the life salesman to place him- 
self in.the right environment where his work will be 
congenial and where he is assured of cordial and 
‘Just treatment. eee 
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Ask Franklin Life pee hes opinion ‘regarding 
the company. Tt wall be i interesting. 


Start right now: with the Franklin and say right 
with it. 
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Have you seen the Franklin Life’s policy contracts 2 
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They are all right. a 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF EXAMINA- |||} 


TION BY THE MISSOURI AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS: 





“The company is now doing business in twenty-one States.” 

















TTT “The mortality experience has been quite favorable. In 1915. 
BIRNEY it was 56%; in 1916, 53%, and in 1917, 45% of the expected.” — 


Absccctce icon “The Company settles its claims ona fair and equitable basis.” 


policies at the lowest “The total ‘business issued last year was $50,500,000, as com- 
cost consistent with pared with $26,000,000 in 1916, and $22, 000, 000 in 1914, # 


safety has popular- “This Company has had a remarkable. growth in the past aid 
ized “The Successful its present condition and organization is such as to assure a more 
Western Company”’ successful and substantial career in the Pattee 
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Seventh Floor, Rialto Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT | 


J. B. REYNOLDS JUNE 30, 1918 
President 


WOOD ARNOLD Total resources - - - - - = $10,193,673.03 
Vice-President Legal reserve necessary to protect policy-holders 8,288,433.13 
sg lean ages Total surplus to further protect policy-holders -  1,359,912.49 
Vice-President . 
CN. SEARS Total income first 6 months of 1918 - = 2,573,549.18 
Secretary - Total death claims paid first 6 months of 1918 - 344,984.33 — 


T..J. GREEN New business issued first six months of 1918 22,219,259.00° 


OFFICERS 


Treasurer ~ 





COLUCULU LULU INSURANCE IN FORCE . 
$140,000,000.00 
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“One policy of The Home of New York recommends another.”’ 
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ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





A WORD TO AMERICAN 
_ INSURANCE AGENTS: 


@ Show your patriotism! 

@ Show your patriotism unstintedly in all 
things, especially m all your relations to your Govern- 
ment, to your Policyholders and to the Companies you 
represent, for the common benefit of all civilized nations 
in the titanic struggle in which they are engaged—still 
to be won—to make the world safe for democracy. 

@ Do not relax your interest in good business 
practices, that the business of Fire insurance, for many 
years a foremost American institution, may not fall into 
disrepute, nor fail to continue to serve the high purposes 
for which it stands—to protect the commercial world 


from bankruptcy through inability to replace what 
1s destroyed. 
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“NO BETTER THAN SOME OTHERS 
BUT AS GOOD AS THE BEST.” 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


EDWARD MILLIGAN, 
JOHN B. KNOX, 

GEORGE C. LONG, JR., Secretary 
FRED. C. GUSTETTER, Ass’t Secy. 


President 


Secretary 








STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1918 


CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses, - - 887,759.52 
Reserve for Reinsurance 6,782,134.08 
Reserve for All Other Claims and 

511,915.70 


Liabilities, 
6,859,040.79 


Net Surplus, 
Total Cash Assets, $18,040,850.09 








GEORGE M. LOVEJOY, Vice-President 
THOMAS C. TEMPLE, Secretary 
HENRY P. WHITMAN, = Ass’t Secy. 
EDWARD V. CHAPLIN, Ass’t Secy. 





Sire joununele 


EDWARD MILLIGAN, 
WM. T. HOWE, 
GEO. M. LOVEJOY, 


President 
Vice-President 


Vice-President 








STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1918 
CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance 4,634,732.95 
Reserve for All Outstanding Claims, 807,439.55 
Net Surplus 1,792,701.53 
Total Assets 


“= $8;414,874.03 








JOHN A. COSMUS, 

FRED. W. BOWERS, 
GEO. C. LONG, JR., 
H. P. WHITMAN, 


Secretary 
Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 
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Fire € Marine Infurance (ompany 


FREDERICK W. ARNOLD, President 
GEORGE M. LOVEJOY, Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL G. HOWE, Secretary 
HENRY P. WHITMAN, Gen’! Agent 


PROVIDENCE, RI 








STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1918 


$1,356,651.42 
500,000.00 


Net Surplus over All Liabilities, - - 471,030.87 





a 


EDWARD MILLIGAN, Vice-President — 
JOHN B. KNOX, Vice-President 
GEORGE C. LONG, JR., Ass’t Secy. 
FRED. C. GUSTETTER, Ag’cy Supt. 
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LOCAL AGENTS MEET 


Cleveland, O., Sept. 20. 


HE National Association of Insur- 
"T ance Agents was put over the top 

financially in a big way at the 
Thursday sessions. The old cry for 
funds was raised, but it was a new voice 
speaking. 

The imperative need for a numer- 
ically strong association was brought 
home to the convention by the program 
arranged by the officers. The associa- 


tion decided to take up the cudgels at 3 


some later date, if necessary, against 
those socialistic propagandists who 
might take advantage of the situation 
and endeavor to make the present crisis 
in world affairs serve as a means for 
putting the government into the insur- 
ance business in a big way to the ex- 
clusion of privately owned and con- 
ducted agencies and companies. 


THE association wants to be prepared 

for such an eventuality. The only 
way it can prepare is to increase its 
membership, so that the agency forces 
of the country may be aroused at some 
later date if necessary. The only way 
that the membership can be increased 
is by the expenditure of money, in the 
way of salaries and traveling expenses 
for special agents and in the way of 
circularization and advertising. 

President Allen started the ball aroll- 
ing and a fund of $25,000 was sub- 
scribed. 


Funds have been raised in the past & 


by the organization, but never with the 
same cheerful and happy spirit, never 
in the same spontaneous way in which 
this fund was raised. 


[t must be distinctly understood that 

this is no slush fund, and that every 
bit of it is to be used to make the 
association a more influentially educa- 
tional organization. The money is to 
be spent in getting members and in 
showing them why action along certain 
lines may be necessary some time in 
the future. 

Ohio, which naturally had the largest 
representation of any state, will con- 
tribute one-fourth or better than $6,000. 
The state association, local clubs and 
individuals all subscribed. This record 
was unusually remarkable in view of 
the fact that more than $1,500 was 
raised on Tuesday among the Ohio men 
for the use of the Ohio state associa- 
tion. 

‘James B. Wallace, of Kansas City, 
supplied an idea that was responsible 
for better than $5,000 of the total. He 
agreed to give a $50 Liberty bond if 
99 others would do the same. The 
requisite number was secured. Many 
of these stated that their contributions 
would be cash, as they preferred to hold 
on to their federal securities. A few 
men gave double the standard amount, 
or, as they put it, took two shares. 


THE raising of this money shows two 

things. First, that insurance men 
recognize the socialistic menace of the 
times and believe in preparedness for 
the days of reconstruction. Second, 
that the organization has implicit con- 
fidence and faith in the ability of those 
who have been at its helm the past 
year and will remain in their offices for 
the coming twelve months. 
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National Association of Insurance Agents 


At Clevela nd 
OFFICERS ELECTED 


E. M. Allen, Helena, Ark. 
Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Chauncey S. S. Miller, New York City 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
New England States 
Middle States John L. Tiernon, Jr., 


Southwestern States 


Mississippi Valley States 
Rocky Mountain States 
Pacific Coast 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Chairman Committee on Legislation 
Casualty and Surety Committee 
Organization Committee 

Fitance Committee 


G. Arthur Howell, Atlanta, Ga. 
Clifford C. Corry, Springfield, O. 
Charles F. Wilson, Fitchburg, Mass. 
J. A. Giberson, Alton, Ill. 
Frederick V. Bruns, Syracuse, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Executive Committee—Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy, N. J., Chairman; James 
L. Case, Norwich, Conn.; James B. Leedom, Milwaukee; Clarence S. Pellet, 
Chicago; Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati; H. G. McMillan, Knoxville; John Coart, 
Seattle; Glen H. Johnson, Syracuse; Marshall J. Ellis, Macon, Ga. 


Finance Committee—Charles F. Wilson, Fitchburg, Mass., Chairman; ee 
Merrill, Concord, N. H.; R. L. Wood, Buffalo. 


Organization Committee—Cliff C. Corry, Springfield, Ohio, Chairman; P. J. 
Clancy, Des Moines; A. C. Edwards, Sayville, N. Y.; S. E. Moisant, Kanka- 
kee, Ill.; Craig Belk, Houston, Texas; A. G. Chapman, Louisville; J. N. Adams, 


Indianapolis. 


Casualty and Surety Committee—G. Arthur Howell, Atlanta, Chairman; 
T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma City; Fred L. Gray, Minneapolis; J. K. Livingston, 
Detroit; Robert L. Stewart, Kansas City. 


Grievance Committee—J. A. Giberson, Alton, II]., Chairman; August Reb- 
han, Milwaukee; M. Hartson, New Orleans; F. T. Bell, Jr., Charleston, W. Va. ; 
John P. Old, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Fire Prevention Committee—Frederick V. Bruns, Syracuse, Chairman; 
Alfred Davenport, Boston; Howard W. Jackson, Baltimore; Charles E. Puffer, 
Waterbury, Conn.; K. V. Rothschild, St. Paul; J. A. Duckworth, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; S. B. Moxley, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Message to Wilson 


To Woodrow Wilson— 

It is with a sense of the deepest satisfaction that we, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, in twenty-third convention assembled at Cleveland, 
representing the fire, marine and casualty agents of the United States, view your 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


H. H. Hicock, Burlington, Vt. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Southeastern States..............0.0.....000... I. F. Southgate, Durham, N. C. 
A. W. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Eugene Walsh, Davenport, Ia. 
Jas. B. Wallace, Kansas City, Mo. 
D. J. Main, Denver, Colo. 

M: O. Robbins, Santa Ana, Cal. 


Geo. D. Markham, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cleveland, O., Sept. 20. 


LLEN, Cox and Miller, the tri- 
A umvirate that has put new life in 

the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, were reelected at the 
twenty-third annual meeting here to 
carry on the program of expansion 
which they have started so well. There 
seemed to be no thought of any one 
else for the positions of president, 
chairman of the executive committee 
and secretary-treasurer. 

Some changes were made in the vice- 
presidencies and on the executive com- 
mittee. August Rebhan of Milwaukee, 
as chairman of the nominations com- 
mittee, announced a platform—to select 
only men who will work and who will 
sacrifice during the coming year. 


‘THE present administration deserved 

the recognition thus accorded it. 
The association also needs the con- 
tinuance of those men who carry 
through the rehabilitation that has 
been started. 

These officers rendered reports of 
great accomplishments, especially dur- 
ing the past sev eral months. They sug- 
gested to the association a continuance 
and enlargement of the work and it 
was in keeping that these officers should 
be retained. 


THE convention was just exactly 
what these officers planned it should 

be—the greatest stimulation the agents’ 

association movement ever had. 

The addresses were strong and as 
repreduced in this issue are well worth 
reading. The discussions were full of 
life. They are likewise covered in this 
number of THE NATIONAL UUDERWRITER. 

The theme of the program was 
“Government Insurance  Encroach- 
ments.” It was the topic of three 
speakers. It was touched upon by sev- 
cral others. It was the uppermost 
thought in the minds of nearly every 
one present. 


P RESIDENT ALLEN expressed the 

sentiment of the majority when he 
said that he did not believe the present 
administration wanted the government 
to encroach upon the insurance business 
to any greater extent than was neces- 
sary, but that there were certain propa- 
gandists who were improperly using 
the “war necessity” plea in an effort 
to put over some of their socialistic 
ideas. As a consequence the associa- 
tion addressed President Wilson direct, 
setting forth in a very brief way its 
position. This message was the second 
one sent to the President by the con- 
vention, its very first act having been 
a note assuring him that they were in 
hearty accord with him in his present 
stand on peace. 

The second message was one that 
the resolutions committee spent a vast 
amount of time on. It was carefully 
analyzed before being presented, and 
was adopted unanimously. This mes- 
sage appears on this page. It will be 
given wide circulation later by the va- 
rious state associations. 

The local men are intensely patri- 
otic and are willing to go to any limit 
to win the war. However, they do de- 
sire to ward off needless and useless 
sacrifice, 
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Trio of Hard-Hitting National Officers 


FRED J. COX 
CHAIRMAN NaTIONAL Executive CoMMITTEE 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 














E. M. ALLEN 


Meeting Starts 


With Snap and Fine Address by Governor 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 18. 

HE twenty-third annual meeting 
To the National Association of In- 

surance Agents started off with a 
snap that was inspiring. Right on the 
dot of ten, the hour shown on the pro- 
gram, President E. M. Allen let the 
gavel fall. A jackie band added a little 
more “pep” to the atmosphere. Then 
came the singing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

Before any business was taken up a 
resolution reassuring President Wilson 
of the association’s support of him, his 
administration and his policies, was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote 
and transmitted by wire. The resolu- 
tion was offered by James B. Leedom 
of Milwaukee, a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Both the city of Cleveland and the 
state of Ohio extended welcomes, the 
former through Vice-Mayor Farrell and 
the latter through Governor James M. 
Cox. 


GOVERNOR COX paid a high trib- 
ute to big business when he said 
that the fine commercial fabric of the 
United States is the thing that has 
made it possible for America to aston- 
ish themselves and the world at large 
with the showing in Europe. There 
should be and there must be, he said, a 
thorough congenial association be- 
tween government and business. 
“Ohio,” said Mr. Cox, “has had no 
unfortunate experiences with insurance, 
such as some states have.” The legis- 
lature manifested its confidence in the 
business when it adopted the antidis- 
crimination law. It then placed the in- 
surance business on the same high plane 
that the federal government has recently 
placed the railroads—it eliminated wild- 
catting. Fire insurance was placed on 
a thoroughly stable basis, and each 
man can now get as cheap a rate as 
any other. The record of very few com- 
plaints shows that the state’s confi- 
dence was not misplaced. 


<s] WILL ask you,” said Governor Cox, 

“to do no better in the Fourth 
Liberty Loan campaign than you have 
done in the past, for I know you have 
done your best.” 

Mr. Cox then spoke along patriotic 
lines. America can be proud of the fact, 
he said, that when the voice of the 
tempter came during the last few days 


to the nations torn by war, they all, 
with one accord, replied to Vienna: 
“We refer you to the United States of 
America.” 

America saved civilization in the last 
German drive, and she will now save it 
from an inconclusive peace. Governor 
Cox urged every agent to preach the 
gospel of peace by decision instead of 
peace by negotiation. 


ENATOR SHERMAN said in his 

address at a later session that there 
must be no inconclusive peace. 

Both speakers evoked cheers with 
this remark. Insurance agents, because 
they are in close touch with the public, 
probably reflect public opinion, and 
there seems to be no public sentiment 
for any other sort of peace. Certainly 
insurance men are determined on the 
point. 


Reelected Officers 
Called on to Speak 


HE renomination of President E. 

H. Allen and the other officers 
was enthusiastically received and the 
entire ticket as submitted was elected 
by acclamation. “Speech by Allen” 
was demanded. He responded briefly. 
“When I came to this meeting,” he 
said, “I hoped that I could go home 
free of the responsibility.” He said 
that he felt that the office should be 
held only for one year, but consented 
to accept. “If you think it is the thing 
I ought to do, then I am willing to 
do it. It has been a tremendous sat- 
isfaction to us to have ratified what 
your officers have done. We feared 
that we have made mistakes, regard- 
less of our care and thought.” He 
feelingly said there have been many 
discouragements and times when he 
felt like telegraphing his resignation 
and “calling it a day.” But he prom- 
ised to take hold of the new year’s 
work with new courage and hope. 

Mr. Cox was then called to the plat- 
form. “No man can stand before you 
and not appreciate what this honor 
means,” he said. “You have put up 
to us a tremendous load to carry. 
We're not going to turn our backs on 
it, we are going to put it through. But 
you must remember that it is your job 


PresipENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Helena, 


Ark. 





Cc. Ss. S. MILLER 


Secretary NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Last Day 


New York City 


Ss Session 


Many Points Were Brought Out by Members 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 20. 
HE sessions was reduced. On 
both Wednesday and  Thurs- 
day, the Auditorium holding 
from 450 to 500, was crowded, but 
the big work of the convention was 
completed and many hurried home. 
The Friday sessions were valuable to 
those who remained. The speakers 
were Superintendent Tomlinson of 
Ohio, Thomas F. Daly, local fire agent, 
general casualty agent and life insur- 
ance president of Denver, Colo. Of- 
ficers of various state associations 
spoke briefly of the progress made dur- 
ing the past year and of plans for the 
coming year. John F. Ankenbauer of 

Cincinnati discussed interinsurance. 


A. GIBERSON of Alton urged care- 

ful attention to the question of casualty 
expiration ownership during the com- 
ing year. Mr. Lowry, Tampa, Fla., 
James B. Wallace, Kansas City, W. J. 
Carey, Cincinnati, G. Arthur Howell, 
Atlanta, Ga., George D. Markham, St. 
Louis, Eugene Walsh, Davenport, Ia., 
Mr. Murphy, Buffalo and Mr. Williams, 
Mankato, Minn., spoke on the subject. 
The discussion will probably result in 
an effort to establish a list of casualty 
and surety companies which recognize 
the agents’ ownership of expirations 
by agents, similar to the list of cooper- 
ating fire companies. 








just as much as ours and you must be 
ready to co-operate with us. We must 
have your counsel and advice. Gen- 
tlemen, our future is entirely in your 
hands.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Miller, respond- 
ing to demand, spoke briefly pledging 
his best efforts to the association’s 
welfare. 


Silver Cup Awarded 


At the close of the Thursday after- 
noon session the silver cup for the 
largest increase in membership during 
the past year was presented by Presi- 
dent Allen to Georgia, and was accepted 
for that association by President Mar- 
shall J. Ellis of Macon. The cup will 
be presented each year to the leading 
state associations until retained by the 
same state for three syccessive years. 
Iowa ranked second, New Jersey third 
and Texas fourth. 


C O. RANSOM as agent and Albert 

* Rees Davis as manufacturer, gave 
a demonstration sale of use and occu- 
pancy insurance. 

The resolutions adopted are a little 
out of the ordinary in some respects, 
the one setting forth the attitude of 
the convention toward governmental 
insurance points out the fundamental 
and inherent weakness of government 
insurance, that lack of progress which 
is made when a service or an industry 
is under government direction where 
there is no incentive to improvement 
in the service. 


Several speakers scheduled were un- 
able to appear. William F. Dunbar, 
manager of the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association and former Ten- 
nessee commissioner was bereaved on 
Wednesday by the death of his sister; 
Charles E. Meek, former secretary of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
and former president of the National 
Fire Protection Association, was de- 
tained by illness; Charles H. Holland, 
vice-president of the Royal Indemnity, 
was called to Washington on an im- 
portant mission. 


Clevelanil’s Strong Talent 


Cleveland is rich in her insurance 
talent, most of the old-timers still pre- 
senting an unbroken front while new 
agencies and men have taken a promi- 
nent place. Of course, Albert R. Davis 
told some of his stories at the Dutc 
treat, and the easy, spontaneous way 
in which Walter J. James and others 
handled the entertainment features con- 
tributed much to the joyousness of the 
occasion. The James-Manchester 
agency, by the way, had only four of 
its members at the heads of committees 
or in charge of the various features of 
the local entertainment. Secretary W. 
J. Beggs, who has earned a strong place 
for himself since coming to Cleveland, 
in his quiet way, was a large factor. 
A. W. Neale, as chairman of the gen- 
eral convention committee, of course, 
insured a business-like, clean-cut man- 
agement of the affair. It was what 
would be expected of Cleveland, and 
what Cleveland has always given; 
nevertheless, it was pleasant to know 
that Cleveland came up again to her 
standard, 
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Message to President Wilson 


(Continued from Page No. 1) 


determination to prosecute the war until the world has been made safe for de- 
mocracy. 

In the fulfillment of this high obligation to humanity we pledge you our 
unqualified support as an association and as individuals. 

As insurance agents of the United States, organized in national, state and 
local associations, we constitute ourselves a band of voluntary preventionists, 
pledged to reduce by every means in our power that needless waste through fire 
and accident you have so fittingly described as a public dereliction. 

As our chief executive we urge that you so temper administrative action that 
the business of the nation, developed by the initiative and invention of its indi- 
vidual citizens, and protected in its growth by insurance, and may not be re- 
stricted, interrupted or destroyed beyond the actual necessities of war, so en- 
abling it to furnish the sinews for the conduct of this mighty conflict and in order 
that our great country may emerge therefrom with its commercial facilities un- 
impaired. Insurance, to which the members of this association are devoted, is 
not only a direct indemnifying system of vast service whereby the perils of life 
and business are averaged, but, through its army and agents, is a powerful factor 
in prevention and betterment, needing always, however, the sympathetic encour- 
agement of the state. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Whereas, The insurance agents of the United States are concerned over the 
danger of government insurance, bills for which are already prepared for intro- 
duction in Congress threatening with destruction the established system of in- 
surance conducted through local agents, and 


Whereas, The local agents are indispensible to the satisfactory protection 
of the property owners’ interests and are, through training and local influence, 
a mighty force for fire prevention work, of highest import to the national 
prosperity. 

Whereas, The public interest demands a reduction in losses from fire and 
other casualties insured against, more than anything else in the field of insur- 
ance, and the present system of insurance is under constant pressure by the in- 
centive of private interest to seek out the causes for such losses and the means 
of prevention, thus gradually bringing these dangers under control, while at 
same time striving in rivalry between the many companies to excel in satisfac- 
tory service to the property owner. Under state or government insurance the 
interested study of loss prevention and control would halt, and rivalry in service 
would not exist, therefore 


Resolved, That this association emphatically protests against any taking over 
by the government of the business of insurance, except in so far as is clearly nec- 
essary for the winning of the war. We gladly accept any sacrifices which will 








help the government to prosecute the war to a victorious conclusion, but we call 
upon all agents everywhere to be on guard against any proposal to introduce 
governmental insurance under the plea of war necessity where such necessity 
does not exist. Such proposals are against the best interests of the nation, con- 
fiscate without compensation the business which we have built up by our life’s 
work and are contrary to the spirit, traditions and practice which have made 
Americans a great and enterprising people. All state associations should pre- 
pare to enlist their senators and congressmen in the defense of the well proved 
and patriotic American system of insurance through local agents, 

Whereas, Our interests in this crisis are identical with those, of our com- 
panies and of all others engaged in the insurance business, 

Resolved, That our officers and committees be hereby authorized to co- 
operate in this campaign as their best judgment may dictate with insurance com- 
panies, insurance commissioners, The National Insurance Council of Insurance 
Federations and any other organizations whose cooperation may be helpful in 
advancing our common ends. 

Whereas, We are proud of the services to our country both overseas and at 
home of our members and of their families and we sympathize and glory with 
those whose loved ones have made the supreme sacrifice. 

Resolved, That while our associates are giving their lives for us, we cannot 
do less than conserve their business. We therefore charge our members to care 
for and protect the business of our absent ones that it may be found intact upon 
their return or become an asset for their families. 

To our former secretary and treasurer, Henry H. Putnam, who is volun- 
tarily serving our country in France, we extend our good will and best wishes. 

Whereas, The agents of this association have pledged to constitute them- 
selves into a band of voluntary preventionists seeking to reduce by every 
means the needless waste through fire and accident; be it 

Resolved, That the president and secretaries of state associations, and 
through them the local board and county associations in the various states, 
be requested not only to adopt resolutions endorsing these sentiments, but to 
immediately and actively embark more vigorously upon a campaign of local 
inspection to the end that the purpose sought by President Wilson in his 
proclamation of April and letter of June be attained. 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this meeting that the question of the 
ownership of casualty expirations be recommitted to the committee on cas- 
ualty affairs of this association, with the request that it follow up the sugges- 
tion of the retiring casualty committee to secure by personal interviews and 
other methods which seem expedient a plan to bring about the same under- 
standing with the companies, so far as the casualty business is concerned, as 
exists in the fire business. 

While the principles and platform of our association are now generally 
approved and accepted by all branches of our business, it is important that 
in these days when the honor of, and service to, our country must first be 
considered, that the standards of our business should not be lowered. 

We should firmly maintain our attitude on the important questions of 
overhead writing, underwriters and multiple agencies, our rights as agents in 
the expirations of our business and in all other points steadfastly support the 
ethics of our business. 
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Executive Committee Report 


RED J. COX, of Perth Amboy, 

N. J., chairman of the executive 

committee, who has done most ex- 
cellent work, made the following re- 
port: 

From the hour of our election at the 
St. Louis convention last October, the 
president, chairman and members of 
the executive committee have earnestly 
sought to carry out your instructions 
and develop the policy of the associa- 
tion in accordance with the opinions 
and expressed sentiments of the mem- 
bers. We have not been slow to so- 
licit advice and admonition from every 
source in our association, including 
those whose. names are honored among 
us by reason of their long years of 
service in our behalf. It has been at 
times a source of disappointment to 
us that so few of our members feel 
called upon to give us the benefit of 
their ideas, either of disapproval or 
commendation. While adverse criti- 
cism may seem disheartening, express- 
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ions of any sort whatsoever, directed 
to our National office, indicate a lively, 
healthy interest on the part of the 
members in the conduct of their affairs, 
without which no administration can 
succeed, no matter how much effort 
it may expend. 


‘THE executive committee has, since 

the St. Louis convention, attempted 
to progress along three lines in carry- 
ing out your ideas: 


] To make our paid executive per- 

* sonnel more efficient, thus increas- 
ing the value of the National office to 
each member. 


2 To expand our organization as 

* rapidly as possible by increasing 
our membership, thus giving us more 
strength and power. 


To use the organization for the 
*aid and service of each member, at- 
tempting to direct our energies to 
combatting the one greatest danger 
now manacing our common welfare as 
insurance agents, socialistic encreach- 
ment, at the same time doing our duty 
as American citizens to win the war. 


WILL discuss briefly the record we 
have made under your instructions. 
Two weeks after the St. Louis con- 
vention we held a very well attended 
executive committee meeting in New 
York City, at which the program for 
the year was carefully prepared. At 
the conclusion of the meeting the 


Boston office was inspected, and the 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee attended meetings of 
the New Hampshire and Connecticut 
state associations. 

During these months previous to the 
mid-winter conference in February 
last, the executive committee was in 
constant inter-communication, and 
much effort was made to speed up the 
business efficiency of the National of- 
fice, and improve the “Bulletin.” 


AND here I must pause to pay tribute 

to our unselfish and untiring 
president, who has sacrificed his time 
and money in our behalf this past year 
in an unprecedented way. His loyalty 
to his associates, his spirit of sunny 
cooperation and partnership have made 
possible the team work that has ex- 
isted among your officers. 

‘I cannot fail to express my un- 
stinted appreciation of the work of 
the chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, Charles F. Wilson, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., 60 years young, 6 feet 2 inches 
in his stocking feet, the father of nine 
children, one in the service, affection- 
ately known to his intimate friends as 
“Bunker Hill,’ a man devoted to his 
association and sincere in his observ- 
ance of its principles. 


if N December we secured the serv- 
ices of Chauncey S. S. Miller for 
field secretary, thus accomplishing the 
first step toward the expansion of 
membership urged by the St. Louis 
convention. Mr. Miller started work 
for us on Jan. 15 in New Jersey, carry- 
ing on a membership campaign which 
demonstrated his ability and doubled 
the membership of that association. 
During these months tax matters 
at Washington were given attention, 
with results clarifying the situation 
and placing our members in the same 
8 percent class as other professional 
men, thereby saving every agent in 
this country, whether a member of this 
association or not, from the invested 
capital classification which would have 
taken from 40 to 60 percent of our 
total profits. 


THE Mid-Winter Conference was 

held in Chicago Feb. 22. At this 
meeting the executive committee ren- 
dered in detail an account of its activi- 
ties since the St. Louis convention, 
and recommended drastic changes 
found necessary by the experience of 
the previous months. 

Certain socialistic schemes threat- 
ening the existence of our business as 
agents were called to your officers’ 
attention on the last day of the Chi- 
cago conference, and our immediate 
aid was requested in stopping them. 
The situation at that time appeared to 
be rapidly approaching a crisis, and, 
consequently, it was decided to urge 
upon Secretary-Treasurer Miller to put 
our home in order as quickly as pos- 
sible, so that our operating machinery 
would be ready to function effectively, 
in the event of a call to arms of our 
entire membership should the situation 
become so far developed as to make 
it necessary. 


D URING March and April Mr. Miller 

worked early and late getting the 
National office in proper shape. 
Things are now running smoothly, and 
we believe letters to our National of- 
fice are answered promptly, our book- 
keeping and financial records in good 
order, and that the “Bulletin” is im- 
proved, and our entire paid personnel 
efficient. When Mr. Miller is away 
conducting membership campaigns the 
New York office is in charge of his 
assistant, W. E. Underwood, who com- 
bines a practical knowledge of insur- 
ance, gained in its service during many 
years, with fine ability as a journalist 


and writer, supported by a sound judg- 
ment. 


AFTER a careful planning of de- 

tails with the various associations, 
our affairs were in such shape that 
membership campaigns were conduct- 
ed successfully by Secretary Miller in 
May, June and July in Kentucky, 
Georgia and Iowa, President Allen 
spending several weeks in Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Minnesota 
and Missouri. 

It has been our policy to have the 
National association represented by 
some National officer at each state as- 
sociation meeting during the past year, 
as far as possible, which has resulted in 
renewed interest. This work has been 
done by the president, chairman of 
the executive committee, the secretary 
and others who have been assigned by 
the executive committee. In the lim- 
ited time at our disposal, owing to the 
many changes we have made in other 
ways in our organization, 1,443 mem- 
bers have been added since the St. 
Louis convention. 


ERE there adequate funds at our 

disposal, our paid workers should 
be greatly added to in number, reliev- 
ing the National officers of much work 
they now have to perform, and making 
possible the achieving of results which 
as yet are unattainable. The National 
association should be to insurance 
agents what the American Bankers’ 
Association is to bank men. What 
banker would fail to be a member of 
his state unit? We should have three 
times our present membership if we 
take ourselves seriously, and purpose 
to have the power and influence we 
need. We can get this membership 
if we have more men to do the work. 


WE should have paid men on the 

road constantly, going from city 
to city in each state, picking up the 
loose ends and following up every 
membership campaign conducted by 
Secretary Miller; soliciting advertising 
from our members and making them- 
selves generally useful to each state 
organization. In other words, be- 
sides Mr. Miller, there should be sev- 
eral “special agents” for the National 
association who have no other duties 
other than to be constantly in the field 
among our members. This requires 
more funds, and it is incumbent upon 
us to provide these at this convention 
—at least, sufficient moneys to put on 
one additional salaried man for this 
field work. We either go forward or 
backward. Let us go forward, and 
still faster. 


O NE matter referred to us by the 

St. Louis convention was company 
conferences. A committee was ap- 
pointed by President Allen last Octo- 
ber, of which James L. Case of Nor- 
wich, Conn., has been the able chair- 
man. 

The committee on return commis- 
sions of defunct American companies 
has concluded its duties for the pres- 
ent, and W. J. Carey, as chairman, de- 
serves our thanks for the time invest- 
ed and efforts made. 

Through the columns of the “Bul- 
letin,’ and whenever we have spoken 
at state meetings, we have pointed out 
that the times we now live in demand 
of us, as insurance men, that we, first, 
do our part to help win the war, and, 
second, preserve our calling from so- 
cialistic attack, which appears to see 
no essential place for insurance agents 
in the new world they seek to create. 


T O question between ourselves and 

the companies now before us is so 
important as this omnipresent danger 
of socialistic encroachment. We ad- 
here strictly to the principles of fair- 
ness on which our association is found- 


ed. We do not hesitate to use every 
effort to serve our members where 
our insurance company principles also 
fail to observe those amenities which 
preserve the rights and privileges of 
the American agent. We stand for a 
square deal, and will fight for it when 
necessary; but we have constantly 
urged upon our members and our com- 
panies during the past year that now 
is the time for subordinating all differ- 
ences in the interests of the common 
good. When the whole fabric of the 
business world is being altered so com- 
pletely, surely insurance agents and 
companies must see that sound judg- 
ment calls for laying aside the differ- 
ences of the past and a firm uniting on 
policies which will preserve our com- 
mon means of livelihood. Whoever 
rocks the boat now, be he agent or 
company official, should be placed in 
a padded cell for the duration of the 
war. 


AGAIN, not only must we have a 
2 united front, a cooperation of all 
insurance interests against the common 
foe, socialism, but if we endure we 
must impress upon the public that the 
insurance agent serves the community. 
We agents should not content our- 
selves with only a perfunctory inter- 
est in our client, with our eyes fixed 
solely on our commission, but should 
see to it that he knows what his con- 
tract calls for, that he is properly cov- 
ered and receives the lowest rate he 
is entitled to enjoy by reason of the 
fire preventative measures we urge 
upon him. Whom of us does not re- 
gard his business as a profession, his 
duty to his assured as a constant serv- 
ice, is a slacker and a peril to us all. 


F URTHERMORE, we must demon- 

strate in every city, town and vil- 
lage of the United States that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
is performing an essential national 
function by its units in each locality 
educating the public in keeping down 
the fire waste. 

We have in our own hands the fu- 
ture of our profession. Shall we make 
the people our bankers and friends, or 
shall we, through slothfulness, fail to 
grasp the opportunity to confound our 
enemies who are assiduously trying to 
convince the country that we are not, 
what we know ourselves: to he—useful 
agents—an important factor in winning 
the war and maintaining the necessary 
economic life of the nation? 

No matter what the government 
wants of us in the future, we will 
neither shirk nor draw back. We are 
second to none in the measure of our 
willingness to make patriotic  sacri- 
fices. . We put victory over the Hun 
first; insurance second. 
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In Fire Prevention 


State Fire Marshal T. A. Fleming Tells 
What the Local Men Can and Should Do 








LFRED FLEMING, state fire 

marshal of Ohio and_ recently 

elected president of the State Fire 
Marshals’ Association of America, said 
in part in his address, “The Agents’ 
Part in Fire Prevention Work”: 

In war time every loyal American is 
doing something for the honor and 
glory of the United States and the al- 
lies, and is striding a step forward to 
victory and a world’s peace. Naturally 
when an intelligent body of men is as- 
sembled the question of what can I 
do for this sacred cause is at once 
changed to “what more can I do?” 


You ask what more can we do, not 

only for our gallant soldier boys 
abroad but to speed up the machinery 
at home so there shall be no break in 
the supplies going overseas nor in the 
economy of the nation at home. A 
country at war must provide not only 
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for her fighting forces but also for the 
steady progress of the men and women 
behind the lines. It is up to us to see 
that the United States is producing up 
to maximum those commodities needed 
abroad and those that make for a 
healthy and steady progress at home. 
It is your job to keep the home fires 
burning; but to be sure the smoke is 
not a peon of joy for the Huns in Ber- 
lin! 


{ 
} 


{7 is your duty to aid in every way 

in reducing the number of home fires 
caused by carelessness and their at- 
tendant awful losses; for every time 
there is a fire here there is a hitch in 
the entire war program that can only 
be remedied by the additional army of 
American and allied blood over there. 
Every cent’s worth of material de- 
stroyed by fire is gone forever; every 
minute lost through the rehabilitation 
of home or industry, ruined by the Red 
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Demon, but adds to the arc over which 
the hands on the clock of Destiny must 
sweep, so that the standard time for a 
world’s peace may be fixed forever! 
There is no insurance that can re- 
imburse for the hours that have been 
stolen from the calendar of progress by 
the chief of thieves—the careless fire! 


N° insurance can replace twisted and 

ruined machinery, the duplicates of 
which are not now obtainable owing to 
war conditions. No insurance can com- 
pensate for the business lost or for the 
worry of employer and employe, who 
see their rivals busy and hear the hum 
of the wheels that spell prosperity. 
What is burned has gone into gasses 
that poison the atmosphere and obscure 
the sun of health and happiness. 

There is no glory in the smudge left 
in the clouds by a fire due to careless- 
ness; but there is honor in the grime 
that shows on the face of a contented 
and prosperous workingman! Never in 
the history of the insurance business 
has there been such an opportunity for 
the insurance agent, not only for in- 
creased business but for patriotic ac- 
tion. 

You have been detailed on work that 
is vital; your jobs are the outposts that 
protect the main defense of America 
at home—the insurance business! 


OU are equipped as never before with 
weapons that you must now use 
with redoubled vigor—cooperation, di- 
plomacy and fire prevention education. 
Coming into daily contact with the men 
and women whose property is at stake, 
you have the opportunity to plant the 
seeds of carefulness that will grow into 
the forests that will shade the hideous 
light of burning millions. Through your 
fidelity to your trust, with honor to 
yourselves and your companies, you 
now can go over the top straight into 
the Berlin of waste and woe, and on 
the ruins wrought by needless fires 
erect a clean and strong fabric that 
neither time nor adversity can crack 
or crumble. 

While the elimination of needless fire 
hazards that you will show your cli- 
ents may at first seem to reduce your 
premium returns, in the end you will 
find return in the increased insurance 
that will surely be placed on your 
books. 


N° body of men in the world is more 
fitted to teach and to preach the 


sound doctrine of fire prevention than 
the local agents, and it is upon your 
ceaseless cooperation that the contin- 
ued success of the state fire marshal’s 
department is depending. 

We at home are the last line of de- 
fense, and upon us depends the speed of 
the drive in Europe. If our home line 
breaks, what defense can we offer our 
boys abroad? 

I should like to see in every mu- 
nicipality of this state, and in every 
other state, a local body affiliated with 
its state organization, and, through it, 
reaching the national body. From these 
organizations problems of fire preven- 
tion, water supply and adequate fire 
protection could “filter through” until 
concerted, cooperative action would re- 
sult in a drive that would make Amer- 
ica fireproof. I know the value of your 
organizations now, but they could be 
made stronger and form an impregna- 
ble barrier against our terrible fire loss. 


“THROUGH these local organizations 

problems of municipal personal lia- 
bility could be solved through ordi- 
nances (and while speaking on this 
point I hope to see the next general 
assembly enact a state law that will 
make the careless and indifferent prop- 
erty owner liable for damage to the 
goods and chattels of his neighbor). 
Cleveland and Cincinnati have such 
ordinances, and am informed that 
Columbus will soon have one. This 
work could easily be taken up by the 
fire prevention committees of your lo- 
cals and pushed to a successful cul- 
mination. This is part of your patri- 
otic job as insurance agents. 

I wonder what has become of the 
fire prevention committee of one of 
your strong local organizations? Some 
years ago a resolution was adopted by 
that body that such a committee be 
named. This was never done. Right 
there is the place for that local to aid 
in the work of fire prevention. 


HO is more competent to aid the 
government, the state or the fire 
marshal’s department in time of war, 
or at any time, than the local agent? 
You men are skilled artisans, fit to re- 
pair any break in the machinery of 
conservation and fire prevention, and it 
is your solemn duty to leave nothing 
undone that will cancel the losses due 
to carelessness from the books for all 
time to come. 
Under the anti-discrimination laws 
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of Ohio every assured has the right to 
secure a basis rate of insurance, and it 
is the duty of every agent to see that 
the man who pays the premium has the 
proper education that will make for 
the lessening of dangers that menace 
his business and the property of his 
neighbors. 

Resolutions and words do not get us 
anywhere; it is cooperative, cohesive 
and comprehensive action that bring 
results. 


HE people of this country are di- 

vided into four classes, like the bones 
of the human body. There is the wish- 
bone class, composed of those who are 
always wishing to do something. They 
never fit themselves for good, hard, 
result-getting work. This class never 
gets anywhere! 


Then there is the jawbone class. 


These people are always talking about 
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doing something, but what they talk 
about is never done! 

The third class is the funnybone con- 
tingent. You will always find them at 
meetings, where there is something 
good to eat, and where they do not have 
to pay for what they get. 

Now we come to the fourth class— 
the backbone people. You never hear 
the members expressing themselves as 
to what should or should not be done. 
When work is to be done you will find 
these people always on the job! When 
there is some action to be secured for 
the betterment of our citizenship the 
backbone class go “over the top.” 


GAIN you will find that the mem- 
bers of every organization separate 
themselves into two divisions, like the 
mail boxes of the United States. On 
one class of the boxes appears this sign: 
“Pull Down”; on the other, “Lift Up.’ 
There are people in this country who, 
in moments of great national or state 
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importance, are found to be three-hand- 
ed—right hand, left hand and a little 
behind hand. Then there is a class that 
does a lot of shouting and is keen of 
passing a bunch of resolutions; but the 
members are like Abraham Lincoln’s 
story of the steamboat — every time 
that boat whistled the engine stopped! 
There wasn’t enough steam generated 
to operate the paddle wheels and the 
whistle at the same time. What's the 
use of passing resolutions if you do 
not have the steam to carry them 
through. 


WHat this country needs now 1S 
two-handed men of the back-bone 
class, who have plenty of steam. Your 
organizations are full of such red- 
blooded, patriotic people, but there are 
some men in the insurance business 
who had better be out. 

In my department we have ample 
opportunity to go behind the scenes; 
to get under the skin of things, as it 
were, and I am sure an upright, hon- 
est, and clean-minded insurance man 
would not stand for a moment such 
practices as I am about to relate. 

A certain agent who carried insur- 
ance on a piece of property that burned 
under circumstances that were suspi- 
cious, took a hand in the defense of 
the person accused of the burning, 
while the investigation was being made 
and, even after the department had se- 
cured a confession, refused to assist 
even in securing a stenographer to 
take down and type the words of the 
guilty person. This agent afterward 
influenced the grand jury so that that 
body failed to return an indictment. 
He refused the fire marshal’s depart- 
ment any assistance in the investiga- 
tion, and, after being subpoenaed to the 
grand jury, stated to one of our men 
as he left the room that he (the agent) 
“didn’t help the case any!” The at- 
torney general of our state is, at the 
present moment, investigating the ac- 
tion of this grand jury. 


WE had a similar experience in an- 
other case in a different part of 
the state. Another instance had to do 
with a crooked adjuster. This man 
had been over the ground, and paid a 
loss reaching into five figures, in twen- 
ty-four hours after the fire. The case 
looked suspicious and was investigated 
at once. Over five thousand dollars 
of insurance money paid, was returned, 
since it was proved that the valued 
stock alleged to have been burned, was 
not in the building at the time of the 
fire. Adjusting calls for the utmost 
honesty and care, not only as a pro- 
tection to the agent, but to his com- 
pany as well. 

A notorious arsonist in one of the 
large cities of this country, for whom 
America grew “too hot,” fled to Japan, 
thence to England, where he _ was 
caught and returned to America. While 
he was in jail, a member of his im- 
mediate family applied for and secured 
$16,500 of insurance on property ac- 
tually worth $2,419. 


OUR department placed an order 

upon a dilapidated building, to 
tear it down. It was a menace and 
dangerous fire hazard. An extension 
of time was asked for, and an agent 
still carried insurance on this build- 
ing, knowing that the tear down order 
was standing. Before the extension 
fell due, that building burned. Aimost 
the same procedure obtained in a simi- 
lar case! We have a record of where 
an agent bound his company by tele- 
phone. That same night the property 
burned! In still another case an agent, 
who was also a real estate man, in- 
sured his own property, and there was 
a suspicious fire! 


ONE of the most flagrant cases of 

which we have record was where 
an agent, on six separate occasions, 
worked ignorant foreigners in this 
manner: He would take out a small 
policy of insurance. Later, in the guise 
of getting additional insurance, he 


would take a proof of loss to the for- 
eigner, telling him it was an inventory 
of property, or an additional policy. 
The foreigner would make his mark or 
signature, and this would be duly wit- 
nessed. The proof of loss would go 
to the company and the agent would 
pocket the bulk of the pay check, giv- 
ing the assured a trifle as a “rebate.” 
This agent is in jail now! 


WHEN the U. S. government placed 

the dead line about the tenderloin 
districts, a certain property was in the 
hands of a woman. An agent, also a 
real estate man, went to her, and told 
her how she could easily have the 
place insured. It was then vacant 
property and a serious menace. The 
policy was finally taken away from 
the owner. Over 95 per cent of the 
agents in this country are men of 





J. A. SIBERSON 


CHAIRMAN GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE 


Alton, IIL 


honor and integrity. It is on the small 
percentage of crooks that we must take 
action. I am for the insurance agent: 
I believe in insurance and in good 
practice. 


YOURS is a noble calling; your busi-: 


ness and your influence is gigantic. 
We are, at all times, willing to help 
you, and we ask your aid in return. 

But when a company or an agency, 
after being duly warned of such prac- 
tices as I have referred to, keeps such 
a man as its representative, that com- 
pany or agency is just as much an 
enemy to the good-citizenship of our 
state and nation as the creature who 
applies the torch in the dead of night, 
under the stairway of a crowded tene- 
ment house! 

The men in your calling should be 
back-bone men of the highest charac- 
ter. Fire prevention is the guardian of 
the coffers of the world. And each of 
you must stand his turn on sentry post. 


Allen's Strong One 


President Allen took the prize in the 
Joe Miller contest when he maintained 
that going through Kentucky in his 
machine recently the roads were so bad 
that after puncturing his working tires 
repeatedly he finally punctured the 
spare; upon which Arthur Robinson of 
Louisville explained that men coming 
from dry states such as Arkansas are 
accustomed to fill their spare tire with 
Green River and that it was probably 
this which blew out rather than com- 
pressed air. 





Craig Belk, president of the Texas As- 
sociation, sent word that the last ob- 
stacle to an increase in compensation 
for Texas agents had been removed. The 
association, under Mr. Belk, has been 
very active along these lines and he was 
compelled to remain at home to put on 
the finishing touches. 





Entertainment Features 


Cleveland, Ohio, September 19. 
T entertaining, the insurance men 
A and women of the Forest City are 
past masters. All who attended 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will agree 
that they had “some time” while guests 
of the local people here. They num- 
bered something over 700 and this 
pleased Clevelanders, because no other 
city has been able to attract so many at 
similar gatherings in many years past. 
Buckeyes are proud of their state and 
Clevelanders are proud of its metrop- 
olis. Hence, it was a genuine welcome 
that each man received, with an invita- 
tion to come again. 


TO a very large extent the success of 

the entertainment of this big crowd 
of people must be attributed to Walter 
J. James and his committee, consisting 
of Albert Rees Davis, A. H. Bedell, A. 
H. Shotter and G. D. McGwinn, and to 
the women’s committee, of which Mrs. 
Will J. Beggs was chairman and Mes- 
dames Fred B. Ayer, A. H. Bedell, Al- 
bert Rees Davis, B. T. Duffey, Thomas 
H. Geer, Della B. Hughes, Dana E. 
Latimer, Leonard Parks, L. M. Pierce, 
A. Shotter, R. M. Weil, P. W. 
Flicker, Thomas C, Goss, F. S. Hoskins, 
Walter J. James, L. B. Maurer, Robert 
H. Perdue, George C. Simpson and E. 
M. Wood and Misses Frances A. Hartz, 
Isabella H. Armstrong, Jennette E. 
Crable, M. Dempsey and H. A. 
Small were members. 


WALTER JAMES was everywhere 
all the time, determined to see that 
all guests got the full benefit of the 
things that had been prepared for them 
when not on duty in the big ballroom, 
and it may be said that few missed any 
of the features in which they were in- 
terested. Though less strenuous per- 
haps in her activities, Mrs. Beggs kept 
the ladies busy taking in all the big city 
had for their interest and amusement. 


THE Dutch treat in the lattice room 

Tuesday evening was a stunner, 
Mr. James announced that he had pre- 
pared for 175 guests, but over 300 ap- 
peared to be fed and amused. While 
the room ran over and far out into the 
lobby, he argued with the hotel man- 
agement until all were made comfort- 
able and had their appetites satiated. 
The program announced this as “Some- 
thing for almost nothing—for which 
you pay, as usual. An informal family 
gathering with patriotic music and good 
fellowship.” 

It was informal all right and the mu- 
sic and other features, including a skirt 
dance by Mr. James, were “on time.” 
A. W. Neale, who opened the experi- 
ence meeting, after everything had been 
eaten clean, announced this as Miller’s 
(Chauncey S. S.) meeting and said, if 
there was anything wrong with it, to 
call at his office for settlement. He in- 
troduced President E. M. Allen, of the 
National association, who, after brief 
remarks, announced that members of 
the old guard would be called to the 
floor for short talks on the spirit of the 
organization. 


RESPONSES were made by Messrs. 

Roth, Hildreth of Illinois, Markham 
ef Missouri, Offenhauser of Arkansas 
and Texas, Geer of Ohio and Robinson 
of Kentucky. They related some of the 
early history of the association and il- 
lustrated the benefits that had been de- 
rived from it. Thomas H. Geer, 78 
years young, said some one had told 
him it would be impossible for a man 
to continue in the harness after 75, but 
that he felt just as chipper as many of 
the men whose hair is darker than his 
own. Several of the younger men fol- 
lowed with interesting talks, including 
Walch of Iowa. 


T 4:30 Wednesday afternoon the 
guests were taken on an automobile 
drive to the Shaker Lakes Country 
Club, where light refreshments were 






served, after which a trip was made 
through the residence section on the 
hill and through the parks. The party 
returned to the hotel about 7 o’clock. 
Here is where R. M. Weil, chairman of 
the committee on automobiles got in 
his good work. Although rain marred 
the occasion somewhat, he had plenty 
of cars and the trip was made in per- 
fect comfort. The visitors saw parts of 
the city they did not know were in ex- 
istence. 

Ford A. Drake, chairman of the com- 
mittee on registration, got the names 
of over 300 of the delegates in advance 
and had everything ready for them on 
their arrival. The others preferred to 
take chances, but there was no chance 
about it. Although there were over 400 
of them, they were all placed in com- 
fortable quarters without delay. This 
indicates to some extent the capacity 
now afforded in this city for taking care 
of large numbers of people almost on 
the spur of the moment. 

Thomas C. Goss, chairman of the 
committee on hotels, knew the right 
place for a big convention, while C. O. 
Ransom and his associates on the com- 
mittee on program, printing and pub- 
licity executed their duties to the satis- 
faction of all. L. E. Falls saw that coat 
lapels were decorated in the national 
colors and G. Strong and H. D. 
Pritchard, of the casualty and surety 
divisicn, properly represented those 
branches which were well represented 
on the program. 

Wednesday evening at 9 o’clock Mrs. 
Beggs, chairman of the ladies’ commit- 
tee, entertained the visiting ladies at the 
second performance at the Stillman 
theater. They went in a body without 
tickets and thoroughly enjoyed the kind 
of movies Cleveland furnishes. This 
was stag night for the men, as there 
was nothing on for them. They loafed 
and told yarns. 


HURSDAY morning the ladies had 

the most enjoyable part of their 
visit—a tour of the shops, big and little. 
As it happened to be style show week, 
they were privileged to look upon the 
most select garments the Cleveland 
stores have to offer. Display windows 
were particularly attractive. At the 
May Company’s big store they wit- 
nessed a display of suits, gowns and 
coats on living models. Men were tab- 
booed. 

At 7 o’clock Thursday evening the 
agents and their ladies were guests of 
the Fire Insurance Club at a dinner and 
dance at the Hotel Winton, one of the 
city’s newest hostelries. Among other 
things there was music by the marine 
band, an exhibition drill by the marines 
now in the city and selections were 
sung by a male quartet. A monologue 
artist held the attention of the guests 
for some time and they finished by fur- 
nishing their own music in the way of 
popular and patriotic songs. 


‘THROUGH the courtesy of the Win- 
ton management the guests were 
invited to the rainbow room to witness 
the skating and dancing. It may be 
said now that all arrangements had 
been made to entertain the visitors at 
the Cleveland Yacht Club Thursday 
evening, but unfortunately a fire oc- 
curred shortly before that time, when 
a good portion of the culinary depart- 
ment was destroyed. 
_ On Friday many of the delegates en- 
joyed golf as guests of the Cleveland 
men at the various country clubs. 


"THOMAS H. GEER and his big re- 


ception committee saw that the 
guests were well taken care of and that 


vention. 





On motion of F. W. Offenhauser and 
amendments suggested by various mem- 
bers, it was voted to print the address 
of Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman for dis- 
tribution among all agents. 
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COMMISSIONER FAIRCHILD ON 


66 OVERNMENT INSURANCE 
c. ENCROACHMENTS” from 
the standpoint of the state 
insurance supervisor was the theme of 
Commissioner C. W. Fairchild of Colo- 
rado in his address at Cleveland before 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. He said in part: 
Revolutionary problems brought 
about by the great war now confront 
our government and the people. The 
thoughtful citizen searches with anx- 
iety for a solution that will insure the 
future welfare of our republic. Our 
work as business men is to aid with 
every energy in hastening the day of 
victory, the first rays of which seem 
now to color the horizon. To such 
duty we must and will dedicate our en- 
tire effort until the so-called war lord 
of Germany stands a suppliant at the 
peace table. 


THE insurance interests have demon- 

strated that they will support every 
war measure and every war activity to 
the full extent of their ability. They 
have bought war securities beyond their 
allotment, they have given of their 
man-power without stint, they have 
patriotically supported every move and 
plan that has for its object the winning 
of the war. 

I see no foundation for the fear felt 
by some that the government will take 
over the insurance business in its en- 
tirety at an early day; but the idea that 
it ought to do so is incubating and un- 
less steps are taken to counteract its 
development, serious results to the va- 
rious lines of insurance may follow. 
Only by arousing sentiment against 
government encroachment in the in- 
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Hartford 


GOVERNMENT INVASION 


surance field can that business, as now ment to a class of socialistic politicians 
clamoring for preferment in govern- 


conducted, be expected to survive. 


N the discussion of the problem of 
the federal government entering the 
business of insurance and remaining 
in it after the war, there are two 
phases to be considered; the socialistic 
or autocratic tendency, and the effect 
of competition between the govern- 
ment and its citizens. It does not 
meet the situation for a few thought- 
ful students of the insurance business 
to announce their conclusions and re- 
main inactive, believing that the mat- 
ter has taken root only in the minds 
of those socialistically inclined. Let 
us not be deceived; there is a wide- 
spread, rapidly growing sentiment in 
favor of extreme action by the govern- 
ment along many lines, which if al- 
lowed to become established in our 
governmental system may go far 
toward dimming the lustre of democ- 
racy and even hamper the glorious 
work of our heroes in Europe. We ac- 
complish no good in taking issue with 
the supporters of such socialistic in- 
clinations unless we set forth clearly 
the reasons for our determination, ex- 
pose the fallacy of their conclusions 
and use every opportunity to combat it. 


THE result of any monopoly of busi- 

ness by government produces a pa- 
ternal government of extreme social- 
istic type which, of itself, is destructive 
of the mental and moral development 
of the citizens by the curtailment and 
denial of individual opportunity. Such 
a condition would cause us to retro- 
grade from a people of the highest de- 
velopment in civilization and attain- 
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ment positions, afforded no opportu- 
nity for merited advancement. 


E read what the war risk insur- 
ance law has been amended to pro- 
vide for the insurance of vessels under 
a foreign friendly flag, their cargoes, 


and even the crews. We hear men- 


San Francisco 


tioned possible additional legislation 
such as the Gans amendment provid- 
ing for government fire insurance on 
all war properties and _ foodstuffs. 
Consider what it would mean to the 
fire insurance companies of this coun- 
try if the government assumed the risk 
on the gigantic warehouses filled with: 
raw material and finished products 
scattered over our entire country. 


HAT did it mean when a bill was 

introduced in congress to form the 
so-called Liberty Insurance League, 
under whose provisions authority was 
given the government to negotiate for 
the purpose of an insurance company 
with assets of not less than $300,000,- 
000 to carry insurance of whatever na- 
ture? Consider also the introduction 
of a bill in congress by which the alien 
property custodian was authorized to 
reinsure enemy-owned companies and 
exchange their assets for the stock of 
other insurance companies including 
companies incorporated by him or at 
his direction. These manifestations, 
in my opinion, are footprints that re- 
veal the presence of an element in gov- 
ernmental matters with views radic- 
ally extreme, working wherever it can 
gain a foothold to plant the seeds of 
socialism in the system of our cher- 
ished government. 


[zt must be remembered that should 

the government go into business and 
the business fail to pay, the general 
taxpayer must make up the loss. The 
taxpayer becomes the competitor of 
the government and not only must 
show more enterprise and better man- 
agement in order to make his own 
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business pay, but he must still make 
an additional profit to pay his share 
toward the government’s deficit. In 
war times, such a condition may be 
necessary as a temporary measure, but 
it should not be allowed to continue. 


HERE is still a broader principle 

involved. The basis of a democ- 
racy is that everyone shall have equal 
opportunity with everyone else. The 
highest development of human rights 
is sufficient in reward to bring out the 
best efforts of the individual. Inequali- 
ties which may arise under the admin- 
istration of these principles are to be 
corrected by the majority through the 
protection of the weak and the re- 
straint of the strong. That is what 
has made us a great people and a great 

















JOHN F. ANKENBAUER 
Cincinnati, O. 


nation, and its continuance will be the 
safest guarantee for even a higher de- 
velopment in the future. Should the 
government undertake indiscriminate 
ownership and management of lands, 
resources and industries, our whole 
situation must change. Without the 
inducement of competition which has 
brought about the most wonderful in- 
dustrial development in the history of 
the world, we cannot look for like ad- 
vancement in the future. In _ short, 
progress of the individual would cease. 


HAT it was thoughtful, wise and 

patriotic for our government to ini- 
tiate protection for our splendid sol- 
diers and sailors is universally con- 
ceded, and I heartily commend the act. 
The soldiers ought to be insured at the 
least possible cost; that is agreed to. 
In order that the best results could be 
assured, it appeared to have been nec- 
essary for the government to take a 
part in the work, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance will prove to be one of the 
most expensive things the government 
ever undertook. How expensive no 
man can even estimate at this time, 
much less definitely determine. We 
do know, however, that the cost will be 
tremendously high and grow higher 
as time goes by. 


[tT is highly probable that unsatisfac- 

tory consequences would result from 
any system of government insurance in 
competition with the thoroughly estab- 
lished insurance companies; for who 
can doubt that the security of the gov- 
ernment against being called into court 
for the adjudication of a disputed claim 
would be reflected in arbitrary action at 
times by some government officials. 
Such conditions are not absent in con- 
nection with other departmental acts. 


[tT cannot be denied that much of the 
" anxiety at this time as to government 
interference with their business is 


traceable to the lack of interest or fore- 
sight, or both, on the part of insur- 
ance men. 


Insurance interests gener- 


ally, I fear, were too self-satisfied and 
gave no thought to what was going on 
in the mind of the public. The result 
was that many states took up some line 
of their business in competition, and 
then the government itself came in, 
and now they are properly alarmed lest 
the movement spread to the injury not 
only of their interests, but, what is far 
more important, to the final injury of 
the people’s interests. However, this 
mighty work already undertaken by 
the government, costly as it surely will 
be, may turn out to be worth all it 
costs if the people ultimately decide 
that governmental insurance is too ex- 
pensive regardless of the socialistic 
theories so insistently circulated under 
the guise of democracy. 


R EADJUSTMENTS are constantly 

necessary in every line of active 
business, and in none more so than in- 
surance. With the brightest minds and 
the most potent energy in the country 
engaged therein, you cannot make me 
believe that its directing forces are not 
able to correctly read the signs of the 
times and sense what is necessary in 
providing that the greatest business in 
the world shall be conducted for the 
best interests of all concerned. When 
that condition is achieved there no 
longer will be danger of government 
ownership of insurance and its doubt- 
ful results. Insurance companies in 
all lines must demonstrate that they 
can handle the business better than the 
government. 


HAT there is some justification for 

anxiety is revealed by the attitude 
of one of the great leaders in our gov- 
ernment, who in referring to govern- 
ment ownership of power-plants, is re- 
ported to have said, “I do not share the 
prejudice against government owner- 
ship of enterprises of this kind and my 
natural disposition would be to encour- 
age, rather than to discourage, govern- 
ment ownership.” Plans for life, health 
and old age insurance for all railroad 
employes are now being considered, 
according to an announcement of the 
railroad administration. 

We are fighting for and want democ- 
racy for ourselves and the whole world, 
but we want a democracy here in 
America that shall mean just what this 
republic stands for, just what our great 
President so clearly states we are 
fighting for—that shall give the great- 
est liberty to all, subservient to the 
welfare of all; that shall give to indi- 
vidual effort and desire every advan- 
tage to develop self and that will re- 
sult in good to mankind; a right that 
shall not be interfered with by any 
government or individual. 


OR years we here in America, with 

all our opportunity, all our energy 
and ability, have been misled by the 
false cry of the Hun regarding the su- 
periority of Germany and have listened 
to that propaganda until we are grad- 
ually leaning toward his socialistic fal- 
lacies. In no way were we more mis- 
taken than in the belief in the success- 
ful management of bysiness by that au- 
tocratic government. ' Now that the lid 
has been torn off by the help of our 
boys over there, never to be replaced, 
we find that what we were led to think 
was efficiency, was simply Hunage as- 
serting its alleged superiority, and that 
none of their government controlled 
and directed industries were in reality 
efficiently or economically conducted, 
but rather all were carried on for the 
selfish glory of a blood-mad ruler who 
had an insane dream of world-subjuga- 
tion. 


{ 

HIS war will certainly dispel the 
dangerous idea that Germany has 
proved the superiority of government 


over private direction of general busi- 
ness. Even though it had worked 
fairly well in Germany, there would be 
no reason to believe that it would do 
so in our free land; under an autocracy, 
the individual amounts to nothing, 
simply taking without question orders 
from some bombastic officer, and if 
efficiency results it is of the same 
grade as any slave-driven production. 
The day will never come in America 
when such results can be obtained in 
like manner. The true American can- 
not be driven to efficiency by the lash, 
but will surely produce it in the free 
air of open contest with his fellows, 
properly supervised by the govern- 
ment in just protection to himself and 
his neighbor. Work carried on by the 
government without the inspiring in- 
fluence of free competition can never 
bring the highest results to the indi- 
vidual or to the enterprise. The gov- 
ernment, therefore, ought not to en- 
gage in any undertaking that can be 
conducted honestly, efficiently and eco- 
nomically by private effort. 








Convention Sidelights 





HE local agents association did not 

make the mistake. of devoting the 

valuable, because of limited time of 
the session to patriotic expressions at 
the expense of the business of the as- 
sociation. Agents do not care to come 
a thousand or a few hundreds of miles 
for the purpose of hearing what is be- 
ing said in their home towns, just as 
well, nearly every day. It is enough 
that the spirit of patriotism be pres- 
ent and in evidence, and it does not 
need to occupy the time of the con- 
vention to express what is so mani- 
festly in the hearts of all and which 
indeed it is difficult to keep from burst- 
ing out at all times. 

. * ok * 

At the opening of the first session 

the splendid, inspiring address of 
Ohio’s great war governor. James M. 
Cox, eloquently voiced all that was in 
the hearts of his hearers and if it had 
been repeated at each session the true 
patriotism and loyalty to the war of 
the convention would have been not 
a whit less than it naturally was. Gov- 
ernor Cox aroused in his hearers an 
exaltation that remained through the 
whole period of the meeting. 

Coupled with the peculiarly happy 
event of the governor’s address was his 
incidental treatment of insurance ques- 
tions which, showed him to be lined 





up with sensible business ideas and 

not imbued with any of the socialistic 

antagonism to insurance that may be 

looked for from certain type of alleged 

liberal-minded men in the public life. 
* ok * 


OVERNOR COX is_ liberal and 

progressive, but he is a business 
man himself, one of the best products 
of the American system which would 
be overturned if the socialists had 
their way. He is not likely to get off 
the track in the important matter of 
the wholesale government ownership of 
industries program which is _ being 
worked up by the extreme radical ele- 
ments. Moreover, the governor seems 
to have a real, personal liking for the 
insurance agents. He seems to like the 
type of citizen they are. Those who 
have heard his speeches say that, good 
as they invariably are, this was one 
of the best he has delivered. -Insur- 
ance men who were at the convention 
will always have a pleasant recollec- 
tion of Ohio’s chief executive. 

* *x* * 


CONVENTIONS i in centrally located 

cities like Cleveland are invariably 
successful and the new executives, who 
are feeling their way and finding them- 
selves in establishing the new regime, 
made a particularly happy choice in 
selecting the big lake city. A city that 
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Chartered 1865 


RELIABLE 


(Formerly Teutonia) 


Fire Insurance Company 
of Dayton, O. 


Assets over 
Surplus to Policy Holders, over 


$1,050,000 
900,000 


Wm. F. Oelman, President Wm. F. Kramer, Sec’y 


E. J. Weiss, General Agent 





The Companies of Stability 


The Eureka and Security of 


Cincinnati, comprising The 


Cincinnati Underwriters 


Increased in the past five years: 


In Assets, from $713,170 to $944,227 
In Surplus, , from $455,360 to $624,198 
In Premium Income, from $207,077 to $243,842 


Cincinnati’s Representative 
Insurance Institution 


F. A. Rothier, President Adam Benus, Secretary 





Sterling Ohio Stock Companies 


Staunch Supporters of the Local Agency System 

















H. M. BARFIELD 


President 


H. S. BASSETT 


Secretary 


CHARLES H. HARRADEN 
Managing Underwriter 


Buckeye National Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Capital $100,000 





Writing Business Through Ohio Agents. 
Convervative Underwriting. Economic Management. 


Making Splendid Progress. 





Ohio Agents Wanted 





Industrial Fire Insurance Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


$300,000 
330,600 


Capital’. 
Surplus to Policyholders 


An Ohio Company writing 
business through Ohio 
Agents. Farm Department. 
Why not represent an Ohio 
company P 


AGENTS WANTED 


F. R. Ormsby, Pres’t G. F. Hutchings, Sec’y 


Joseph Winum, Treas. and Ass’t Sec’y 
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is having a marvelous growth, which 
also applies to the region around it. 
A growth in which its insurance men 
have participated; as well as a city in 


which the current of American life 
runs free and strong—only accelerated 
by the great emergency of the war— 
furnished the ideal conditions for a 
convention in these strenuous times— 
Cleveland proved entirely adequate to 
taking care of the big meeting. 


* ok x 
HIO men came out in force to at- 
tend the Ohio association meeting 
on the day before the big convention 
opened and at Secretary Miller’s “Dutch 
treat” supper the eve of the conven- 
tion, the unprecedented attendance of 





A. W. NEALE 
Cleveland, O. 


over 300 was had. This large attend- 
ance insured the success of the con- 
vention in advance and the pouring 
into the hotel the next day, of the 
men from the other states, amply bore 
oat the bright augury of the night be- 
ore. 


Roster of the Con- 


vention 


OHIO 

H. L. Ernest, Edward F. Meyer, C. H. 
Allenbaugh, E. W. dN a J. W. Brady, 
D. W. Patton, Frank Butler, C. H. Wells, 
Nick Huber, E. E. Workman, W. C. Hall, 
Walter Herberich, M. J. Cummins, Cecil 
C. MeNeil, M. M. ‘Maxson, E. F. Benson, 
c.. i: Hastings and C. H. Cranz, Akron; 
H. E. Schooley and H. B. Hazzard, Alli- 
ance; A. . Fritzinger, C. W. Howell, 
T. M. Harkness and me Vy McConnell, 
Ashland; R. H. Castle, W. F. Wilbur, H. 
i, Hulbert, Win. B. Hubbard, C. W. 
Jacques and P. F. Knowlton, Ashtabula: 
G. W. St. John, F. M. Weller and Chas. 
A. Bitzer, Barberton; John W. Goebel, 
Bellefontaine; Sherman Kelly, 
Ward W. Webb, Canton; C. W. Can- 
field, Chardon; Thomas Murphy, Chille- 
cothe; W.. as Porter, L. L. Rauh, James 
. is Dillhoff, John F. Runck, Charles F. 
Runck, Stanley Spragens, Leo Schot- 
tenfels, N. Sears, Wm. Stredelman, 
W. J. Carey, L. J. Dauner, E. J. Wohlge- 
muth, Henry Eckes, W. S. Hukill, Jr., 
Edw. W. Winter, Thos. F. Goeghegan, 
C. J. Heckle, Chas. G. Law, Paul M. Mag- 
ley, Ed. Klick, Carl Kleve, ar. J. i 
Ankenbauer, Ben Block, A. L. Clemens 
and F. A, Zimmerman, Cincinnati; John 
Romich, Creston; D. W. Hayward, Con- 
neaut; W. M. Cranston, D. W. Crane, J. J. 
Archer, Jr., W. B. Goodwin, R. L. Rey- 
nolds, C. C. Arwell, T. Alfred Fleming, 
F. E. Kirkpatrick, Austin McElroy, E. D. 
Gardner, F. Grim, E. P. Gustafson, 
John H. Gray, W. R. Grim, Aaron W. 
Jones, W. C. Lewis, C. H. Julian, N. T. 
Julian, John W. Zuber, R. T. Huggard, 
Cyrus Woodbury, Harry C. Hughes, W. 
J. Ejilber, C. O. Wood, Rodney Wiley, 
R. W. Wetzel, C. T. ag eg D. M. Tan- 
ner, E. C. eager, Geo. Sedgewick, 
John A. Dod B.A Micknon A. W. 
Fleming, W. ro Park, Walter R. Burkley, 
Florine Burkley, Warren Pembroke, H. 
H. Rimington, F. J. Rabyer, Fred W. 
Ransom, P. J. Robinson, H. B. Matt, J. M. 
Norris and Edgar D. Elder, Columbus; 
Oscar S OX, B. J. Bundenthal, Thos. H. 
Smith, . Weiss, G. E. Will, Chas. 





Harwood, Geo. Cramer, Chas. D. Kidd, 
Theo. Menche, # A McHenry and B. 
Coleman, Dayton; W. O. Stever, Sdesnes: 
Aug. = Fipp and John A. Vinton, Dover; 
Geo. E. West, E. Liverpool; H. H. Benham, 
Carl H. Smith, C. L. Sotherden, Chas. B. 
Critchlow and J. C. Crisp, Elyria; J. C. 
Snyder, Ironton; F. R. Easton and N. R. 
Chalfant, Leroy; P. A. Kahle, Lima; J. 
M. Jones, Lorain; G. F. Laris, Marion; 
Leroy Parsons, R. A. Tracy, J. H. Rohrer, 
V. H. Sage, A. C. Benson, Henry R. Endly 
and C. F. Harding, Mansfield; D. 
Stroube, Mantua; A. J. Stevens, Sica: 
A. <A. Hammersmith, Thos. P. Fleming 
and F. W. Arnold, Massillon; Harry O. 
| her we and Harry Walburg, Middletown; 
J. A. Schaeffer, Mount Vernon; M. 3; 
Reese, F. M. B. Windle and W. V. Jordan, 
Newark; Jas. B. Campbell, Niles; B. 
Lawrence and W. J. Jordan, Norwalk; 
E. D. Barber, Painesville; J. A. Gregory, 
Port Clinton; L. P. Seymour, Ravenna; 
J. R. Vernon, Salem; A. W. Allendorf, 
Al. C. Lermann, George Doersbach, Philip 
Buerkle and E. W. Altstaetter, Sandusky; 
C. J. Laser, Shelby; C. C. Corry, Spring- 
field; R. L. Stuart, M. J. Schlernitzauer 
and Geo. A. Gescheider, Steubenville; 
ig H. Fiege, Tiffin; Ww. J. Schroeder, 
L. D. Chapman, Beg: Long, p. 
RT ly R. C. Whittelsey, W. S. Krid- 
ler, Kountz and F. A. Clark, Toledo; 
y B. Patrick and CC. A. “Ross, Urbana; 
J. A. Stiggers, Van Wert; A. E. Harger, 
Wauseon; Fred W. Adams and Fred T. 
Stone, Warren; Guy E. Wells, Welling- 
ton; C. W. Arnold, Wellsville; E. E. Ter- 
rell, Wilmington; C. W. Van Nest and 
W.C. Myers, Wooster; Manley H. Thomp- 
son, F. M. Lynn, C. S. Hoskinson and Geo. 
F. Malloy, Zanesville; Robert M. Peter- 
son, J. Edgar Rudge, C. C. Rudibaugh, 
J. A. Fithtan, Ralph Davis, John P. 
Francis, M. M. Weibling, J. H. Wilson, 
T. A. Woodman, L. Calvin Jones, I. S. 
Hewit and C. F. Mattison, Youngstown. 


CLEVELAND 
Frank E. Abbott, Fred B. Ayer, J. E. 
Beaumont, . J. Beattie, A. Bernstein, 
Frank R. Blakeslee, Ray F. Blakeslee, R. 
E. Bixby, J. Beggs, A. Beer, A. H. 
Bedell, E. B. Berkeley, H. O. Brinker, 


George W. Brown, C. L. Burridge, William 
M. Butts, L. Buxbaum, E. B. Cameron, E. J. 
Carter, P. J. Carpenter, F. H. 
Carter, J. C. Castle, F. J. Chapple, H. W. 
Cool, S. J. Courtad, R. H. Crowell, E. S. 
Davis, Albert Rees Davis, E. W. Davis, 
W. A. Davis, H. J. Dunbar, W. BR. ~~ 
Charles W. Durand, H. E. Durbin, C. 

Dye, E. L. Emerson, N. D. Engleman, & 
T. Estabrook, D. D. Ettinger, L. E. Falls, 
Cc: 2 Faulhaber, E. H. Fishman, A. 

Forsch, Perry Ww. Flicker, W. E. Flickin- 
ger, C. A. Frain, Charles Frankel, Henry 
Frankel, Max Frieberger, T. WwW. Frier, Ss. 
Garber, Thomas H. Geer, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Geer, D. H. Goldsmith, H. Goldsmith, 
Thomas C. Goss, C. J. Hammer, George H. 
Hannan, J. W. Hannon, Harry W. Hoard, 
M. J. Herbert, W. H. Herman, A. S. Hop- 
kinson, F. S. Hoskins, J. L. Hummell, T. F. 
Hummel, W. J. James, D. Jankau, W. T. 
Jarvis, John P. Kalina, E. A. Keeler, 
Charles F. Kees, W. H. Kees, William I. 
Keetch, John F. Kehoe, Alois Kessler, 
Charles H. King, Herman Koppel, J. P. 
Kraus, H. R. Kroll, Joseph Kuhn, Joseph 
Kysela, C. W. Kimmel, Klossen, 
H. Lahrheim, D. Latimer, Charles R. Lau- 
renson, Adam Lehr, . Leverenz, L. E. 
Luikart, P ee & MacFarlane, O. M. McAnich, 
G. PD. McGwinn, H. R. Manchester, N. W. 
Messick, E. E. Neale, Hi: £2: Neale, A. W. 
Neale, John M. Neuburger, E. N. New- 
burger, W. H. Nichols, Gallpu Noyse, H. 
Ohmenhauser, George H. Olmstead, J. C. 
Ossmon, James B. Oswald, F. B. Owen, 
Leo Parks, Charles H. Patton, W. A. 
Pearse, Robert H. Perdue, Lewis Peters, 


Case, O. M. , 


A. Pfeilschifter, H. A. Phillips, C. + — 
pre, George W. Phypers, M. Pierce, 
. S. Pierce, J. C. Pitra, Arthur Pomeroy, 
m A. W. Prout, C. O. Ransom, +. lee 
ge es, F. W. Robinson, John J. Roche, 
L. G. Rosenstock, James F. Ryan, C. X. 
Schlaudecker, Searles, F. C. Secor, 
Belden Seymour, M. . Shane, A. 
Shaver, R. Shier, F. P. Shumaker, George 
Simpson, J. H. Smart, C. A. P. Smith, 
5 Snider, Paul Sommer, J. M. Sowers, 
Paul ‘Stebbins, Marvine Stotter, O. 
Strong, O. L. Swats, C. J. Put. K. R. 
Taylor, Leroy W. Theis, Hx H. Todd, E. B. 
ee Joseph J. Vevera, C. we Voth, 
E. Watt, J. W. Warner, Raymond fon 
Weil. Thomas H. Wells, W. H. Webber, 
J. C. Wharton, K. M. eee, J. B. 
bho oem W. G. 
Young, G. A. 


Wilson, R. 
I Yuncker, i . 
Ieee. Carl E. Ennis, M. W. Kline, H. D. 
Koblitz, B. A. Miller, B. Carl Tremaine. 
A 
Alabama—J. A. Chambless, Montgom- 
ery; J. A. Duckworth, Tuscaloosa; Lee 


McGriff, ee 
Arkansas—A. M. Allen and J. C. Myers, 


.Helena. 


Gq 

Colorado—Paul S. Gaylord, T. F. Daly 
and C. W. Fairchild, Denver. 

Connecticut—Mrs. H. M. Lyon, Bridge- 
port; T. F. Nuhn and Charles E. Puffer, 
eee T. B. Warren, Bridgeport; S. 

Williams, Waterbury; Herbert M. Lyon, 
pM osernon James L. Case, Norwich; G. E. 
Boyd, Waterbury. 


Georgia—J. C. McJenkins and G. A. 
Howell, Atlanta; E. B. Harrold, Macon; 
BE. A. Erwin, Atlanta; Marshall J. Ellis, 
Macon; C. A. Rauchenberg and Mrs. C, A. 
Rauchenberg, Atlanta. 


I 


Iinois—J. A. Giberson and E. A. Earnst 
Alton; John A. Wood, Bloomington; L, J. 
Kleb, Cairo; C. W. Van Beynum, H. E. 
Wright, A. K. Sedgewick, C. S. Pellet, 
J. R. Martin, Fred Y. Coffin and H. C. 
Brummel, Chicago; W. J. S. Angear, Chi- 
cago Heights; W. Armbruster, Blooming- 
ton; E. F. Prideaux, Elgin; C. F. Hildreth, 
Freeport; W. A. Bartlett, Galesburg; C. 
A. Tracy and S. E. Moisant, Kankakee; L. 
A. Howes, Peoria; H. A. Archer, Paris; 
Henry Bastert, Quincy; William Booth and 
Charles S. Appleyard, Springfield; H. W. 
Cady, Waukegan. 

Indiana—Irving Williams, Indianapolis; 
H. A. Tohoulka, South Bend; Miss C. 
Thomas and A. L. Rigsbee, Indianapolis; 
F. M. Presnall, Marion; Fred Noble, South 
Bend; R. C. Fox, Indianapolis; Don 'E. Du- 
bail, "South Bend; Justus N. Adams, In- 
dianapolis; J. W. Kirkpatrick, Muncie; El- 
mer F. Abernathy, South Bend. 

Iowa—P. J. Clancy and A. J. Verran, 
Des Moines; Eugene Walsh, Davenport. 


K 
Kentucky—E. H. Sowards, Pikeville; F. 
J. Hummel, A..G. Cgapman, H. V. Davis, 
Mr. Moxley and C. I. Hitchcock, Louisville; 
Ben A. Adams, Covington; A. H. Robinson, 
Louisville; S. B. Moxley, Shelbyville; T. 
C. Timberlake and Alexander W. Tippett, 

Louisville. L 


Louisiana—M. H. Hartson, New Orleans. 


M 

Massachusetts—Fred S. Moore and Al- 
fred Davenport, Boston; C. F. Wilson, 
Fitchburg. 

Maryland—W. H. Jackson, John T. 
Stone and William J. Underzagt, Balti- 
more. 

Michigan—William T. Benallick, Ed- 
ward Burghardt, William A. Eldridge, 








Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 


OSBORN & CO. 


45 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 








classes. 








We welcome inquiries from Local 
Agents in connection with Marine and Trans- 
poration Insurance of all kinds. 


We specialize in Marine and Auto- 
mobile Insurance and are General Agents for 
several of the largest companies, for these 








Charles E. Freese, C. W. yee. G. M. 
Carter, Leo K. Hennes and G. Kessber- 
ger, Detroit; M. O. L. Lossaed, Albion; 
Cc. G. Watkins, Grand Rapids; K. L. Wat- 
kins, J. Stone, E. E. Marion, J. K. Liv- 
ingston, Bi J. Kay, J. Alfred Grow, A. Beer, 
A. G. Crandall and Chas. D. Bennett, De- 
ee: John P. Old, Sault Ste. Marie; Fred& 

McOmber, Ann Arbor; ae A McCune, 
Keuauny: Geo. M. Goodell, Lansing; F. L. 
Collins, Alpena; J. M. Crosby, Grand Rap- 
ids; S. R. Birchard, Bay City; Allen J. 
oom. Flint; Hugo R. Delfs, Lansing; G. 

Chaddock, Muskegon; George K. March, 
Hiniedale 

Minnesota— Hubert S. Hanson, _ St. 
Cloud; James H. Harper, Duluth; Theo. 
Williams, Mankato; Benjamin Week, St. 
Paul; Fred H. Wagner, Minneapolis; K. 
Vv. Rothschild, St. Paul 

Mississippi—M. Db. King, Hattiesburg; 
E. H. Reber, Fayette. 

Missouri—T. J. Hefferman, St. Louis; 
William J. Campbell, Kansas City; G. D. 
Markham, St. Louis; James B. Wallace, 
Kansas City. 


New Jersey—Thomas C. Moffatt, New- 
ark; F. J. Fox, Perth Amboy. 

New York—Frank Kertz, BE. S. Hawley, 
Cc. W. Day, W. W. Frye, Y. N. Young, E. H. 
Warner, J. C. Weisenheimer, J. L. Tiernon, 
Jr., E. H. Sigson, T. J. Scherm, John A. 
Murphy, a G. Morgan, E. C. Roth, 
J. S. Kellner, N. J. Glauber, D. F. Churchili 
and C. H. Woodworth, a G. W. 
Wadsworth, New York City; F . V. Bruns, 
Syracuse; A. M. Best, New York City; G. 
H. Johnson, Syracuse; Richard Lyons, New 
York City; Harry A. ‘Taber, Cherry Creek; 
W. L. Pelton, Olean; as — and 
c. S. S. Miller, New York City; A. C. Ed- 
wards, Sayville; A. Armstrong, Syra- 
cuse; ‘Clarence: "Axmin, New York City; 
Robert Pavior, Rochester; P. E. Humphrey, 
North Tonawanda. 

North Carolina—T. F. Southgate, Dur- 
ham; T. C. Hayes, Charlotte. 

Oo : 


Oklahoma—T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Gaylord Nelson, Ardmore. 
P 
Pennsylvania—Leo Schlaudecker, Erie; 
W. S. Digga, fg tet Conlon, 
Philadelphia; C. M. Bender, Toranda. 
< 3S 
South Carolina—J. A. Cathcart, Colum- 
bia; D. G. Ellison, Columbus; S. F. Can- 
non, Spartansburg; D. M. Mick, Stern oe 
Lawrence M. Pinckney and H. J. O’Neil, 
Charleston. ~ 


Tennessee—R. H. Simmonds, Knoxville; 
Oscar A. Smith, Memphis; C. R. Reed, Coal 
Creek; H. G. McMillan, Knoxville; A. M. 
Hill, C. B. Loventhal and Julia Hinmann, 
Nashville; H. M. Caldwell, Clarksville; H. 
F. Wenning and H. A. W. Spencer, Chatta- 
nooga; A. V. Patton, Jackson; L. Y. Ma- 
son, Memphis. 

Texas—F. W. Offenhauser, Texarkana. 

Vv 


Virginia—Charles I. Lunsford, Roan- 
oke; Wherry Douglass, Richmond. 

Vermont—H. . Hickok, Burkington; 
S. S. Watson, St. Albans. 

WwW 

Wisconsin—E. J. Tapping, August Reb- 
han, C. L. Borst and O. A. Kremers, Mil- 
waukee; Frank Hoffman, Manitowoc; J. B. 
Leedom and F. J. Meyer, Milwaukee. 

West Virginia—James F. Land, Brew- 
field: J. N. Hendrix, Wheeling; W. 
Goldsmith and D. W. Patterson, *Charles- 
ton; T. H. Pollack, Wheeling; F. E. Nich- 
ols, Fairmount; Cc. Ww. Thornburg, Hunt- 
ington; D. G. Morgan and R. A. Foose, 
Wheeling; Louis D. Jeffries, Charlestown; 
Edward F. Holbert, Fairmont; M. H. Davis, 
Roanoke; E. H. Easley, Blewfield; Charles 
W. Evans, Fairmount; F. R. Bell, Jr., and 
W. S. Lindawood, Charlestown. 

Washington—George W. Rourke, Seat- 
tle 


Ohio Superintendent 
Makes Brief Address 


Cleveland, O., Sept. 20. 
Superintendent William H Tomtin- 
son of Ohio spoke briefly at the Friday 
morning session. There will be no 
danger of government insurance, he 


said, if agents everywhere conduct 
themselves as Ohio agents do. Ihe 
real agents have no troubles. All the 


woes are confined to the near agents. 

You may all say that I am not in 
favor of government insurance in any 
shape or form. Fred J. Cox explained 
what the association did in the income 
tax fight last year. Agents are classed 
now with professional men and business 
men having only a nominal capital. 


President Allen promulgated at the 
first session the slogan: “On time all 
the time—meetings to open on time, to 
close on time and to bed on time.” 

The exhibit of Rough Notes supplies 
shown in a room conveniently near the 
convention hall contained a number of 
new ideas indicating progress on the 
part of this long established publishing 
house. 
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WAR TAXATIO 


NE of the high lights of service 
O on the service program arranged 
by the office of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents this 
year was the paper of Guy Mason of 
Washington, D. C., on taxation of in- 
surance agents. Mr. Mason is both a 
lawyer and a law writer who has been 
located at Washington for many years. 
His articles in THe NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER at various times in the past have 
attracted wide attention. Mr. Mason 
could not be present, but his paper was 
filed for printing. It follows: 


THIS paper relates to current taxa- 

tion by the federal government of 
agents of fire, life, casualty and acci- 
dent insurance companies and of sure- 
ty companies. It is limited to the 
taxation of individuals and _ partner- 
ships, and does not include any discus- 
sion of the taxation of corporations. 
What is here said, therefore, has no 
application to the taxation of agencies 
which have been incorporated. For 
brevity of expression, I shall refer to 
all such agents (whether of insurance 
companies or surety companies), as 
“insurance agents” or “agents of insur- 
ance companies.” 

It is deemed orderly to discuss, first, 

the tax laws now in force, viz., the 
acts of Sept. 8, 1916, and Oct. 3, 1917, 
and, secondly, the revenue bill now be- 
fore the House. The acts of 1916 and 
1917 are applicable to the calendar year 
of 1917, and the measure now being 
considered will apply to incomes and 
profits of the entire calendar year of 
1918, although it will not become a law 
until the latter part of 1918. 
_ The discussion of the laws in force 
in 1917 and that which will apply to 
1918, may not only be of practical as- 
sistance to the agents, but will also 
indicate the financial contributions 
which the agents have been and will 
make to the winning of the war. 


INCOME TAXES OF 1917 


THE act of 1916 imposes a normal 
” tax of 2 percent on all net incomes 
in excess of $3,000 in the case of an 
unmarried ‘person, and $4,000 in the 
case of a married person. The act of 
1917 imposes an additional normal tax 
of 2 percent on net incomes in excess 
of $1,000 in the case of an unmarried 
person, and $2,000 in the case of a mar- 
ried person. Where the net income is 
sufficiently large to fall within any of 
the surtax income, additional taxes are 
imposed, as follows: 


% gd 4 » 
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7,500 $ 2,500 1% $ 25 $ 25 
10,000 2,500 2% 75 
12,500 2,500 3% 75 150 
15,000 2,500 4% 100 250 
20,000 5,000 5% 250 500 
40,000 20,000 8% 1,600 2,100 
60,000 20,000 12% 2,400 4,500 
80,000 20,000 17% 3,400 7,900 
$100,000 $20,000 29% $4,400 $12,300 


The surtaxes on larger incomes were 
proportionately higher. 


[ N addition to the normal and addi- 

tional income taxes, which I have 
endeavored to explain, the act of 1917 
imposes a tax on all business profits 
in excess of specified exemptions and 
deductions. The profits so taxed are 
termed “excess” profits, although they 
may not exceed the profits of the same 


business during the years before the 
war, 


EXCESS PROFITS TAXES OF 1917 


[N addition to the specific exemptions, 

the taxpayer is entitled to deduct 
from his gross income certain items 
of income as exempt from taxation and 


also certain expenses and losses, in as- 
certaining the net taxable income. 
Generally speaking, the same classes 
of deductions are allowed in comput- 
ing the excess profits tax and those 
deductible items will be enumerated 
presently. At this point, it seems ad- 
visable to say, however, that care 
should be exercised to distinguish be- 
tween allowable deductions and exemp- 
tions for purposes of the income tax 
and allowable deductions and exemp- 
tions for purposes of the excess profits 
tax. While the items of income which 
are exempt for income tax purposes 
are also exempt from the excess profits 
tax, there must be no duplication of 
deductions for expenses and losses. To 
illustrate: The salary of a_ stenog- 
rapher in the agency offices may be 
deducted from the gross income of the 
agency in determining the net income 
for excess profits tax purposes; but 
this same expense may not be deducted 
again by the agent from the net amount 
which he has received from the agency 
when he undertakes to compute his in- 
come taxes. In this connection, it 
should not be overlooked that in 
computing income taxes, the amount 
of the excess profits taxes, imposed and 
“assessed for the same . . . year 
upon the taxpayer” may be deducted 
from the net income. Similarly, each 
member of a partnership is entitled to 
deduct from his net income his pro- 
portionate share of the excess profits 
taxes imposed upon the partnership. 

In the application of this tax, the im- 
portant question to insurance agents 
has been this: Are their business 
profits taxable under Section 201 or 
under Section 209 of the act of Oct. 3, 
1917? These sections contain the two 
main systems of taxing excess profits. 
(The terms “excess profits” are here 
used because they are used in the act 
to designate the taxable profits.) 


SECTION 201 provides for the taxa- 

tion of the net income of individ- 
uals, partnerships, and corporations in 
excess of specified exemptions and de- 
ductions, at graduated rates running 
from 20 percent to 60 percent. 

Section 209 is as follows: 

“Section 209. That in the case of a 
trade or business having no invested cap- 
ital or not more than a nominal capital 
there shall be levied, assessed, collected 
and paid, in addition to the taxes under 
existing law and under this act, in lieu of 
the tax imposed by section 201, a tax 
equivalent to 8 percent of the net in- 
come of such trade or business in excess 
of the following deductions: In the case 
of a domestic corporation $3,000, and in 
the case of a domestic partnership or a 
citizen or resident of the United States 
$6,000; in the case of all other trades or 
business, no deduction.” 


HEN we consider the difference 

in the rates provided in the two 
sections, we must realize that the ques- 
tion just stated has been a very prac- 
tical and a very important one for in- 
surance agents. 

It has been conceded on all hands 
that Section 201 applies only to in- 
comes derived from a trade, business, 
or occupation having an “invested 
capital”; and those words, “invested 
capital,” have a special and restricted 
meaning in the section. In fact, Sec- 
tion 207 makes a number of statutory 
definitions and classifications which af- 
fect the meaning of these words when 
used in this act. 

Section 209 expressly taxes “trades 
or business,” but Section 200 provides 
that the terms “trade” and “business,” 
shall include professions and occupa- 
tions. This brings us to the question 
of whether insurance agencies are busi- 
nesses or occupations having “not 
more than a nominal capital.” 


MY understanding is that an insur- 
ance agent represents fire, life, 
accident, liability, or other insurance 


companies in procuring business in 
their respective lines, and in writing 
(with the approval of the companies) 
policies of insurance or indemnity; 
that such an agent represents and ad- 
vises his principals generally; that he 
himself is regularly engaged in the 
management and work of the agency; 
that the earnings of the agency are to 
be ascribed primarily to the work of 
the agent or his employes; that the 
capital invested in the agency consists 
exclusively of the following: (a) of- 
fice furniture, equipment, and accom- 
modations; (b) a fund for the payment 
of salaries and other expenses; (c) and 
accounts receivable, which represent 
amounts due the agency for policies 
issued and which are paid at irregular 
intervals; that the agent does not fur- 
nish money for the financing of the 
companies represented by him or those 
to whom policies are issued by him 
for the companies; that the ratio of 
net profits to gross volume of busi- 
ness is substantially the same during 
the war years as during the pre-war 
period of 1911, 1912 and 1913. 


N accordance with the power given 
to the Treasury Department by the 
act of 1917, that department has formu- 
lated and issued certain regulations 
relating to the “War Excess Profits 
Tax.” Of these, Article 15 defines the 
tax of 8 percent levied by Section 209, 
and Article 16 similarly defines the tax 
at graduated rates levied by Section 
201. Articles 71 to 74, inclusive, of 
these regulations, are under the general 
head of “nominal capital,” the correct 
definition of which is the question we 
have here. 
Article 71 provides: 


“Art. 71. Application of Section 209.— 
Section 209 (see Art. 15) applies primarily 
to occupations, professions, trades and 
businesses engaged principally in render- 
ing personal service in which the employ- 
ment of capital is not necessary and the 
earnings of which are to be ascribed pri- 
marily to the activities of the owners. 

“In determining whether a trade or 
business is taxable under Article 15, no 
weight will be given to the fact that it 
is carried on by means of personal serv- 
ice, unless the principal owners are regu- 
larly engaged in the active conduct of 
the trade or business.” 


[ NSURANCE agents are engaged in 

rendering personal services. Their 
earnings are to be ascribed primarily 
to the activities of the agents and their 
employes. That the services of em- 
ployes are to be expected is shown by 
Article 72. But it is desired to empha- 
size at this point that the agents are 
actually and actively engaged in the 
conduct of their respective businesses. 
The clause, “in which the employment 
of capital is not necessary,” is ex- 
plained by Article 72, which will now 
be quoted: 


“Art. 72. Application of Section 209 
Not to Be Affected by Mere Size of Capi- 
tal, Form of Organization, etc.—Business 
concerns which render professional or 
personal service and are of the class nor- 
mally taxable under Article 15 shall not 
be taken out of that class merely be- 
cause of the size of the capital, if the 
employment of such capital is necessi- 
tated by delay and irregularity in the 
receipt of fees, etc., or if such capital is 
wholly or mainly used as a fund from 
which to advance salaries, wages, etc., or 
to provide office furniture, accommoda- 
tions, and equipment, nor because of the 
form of organization, whether corpora- 
tion or partnership, nor in the case of a 
partnership because of the number of 
partners.” 


THIS applies literally and directly to 

insurance agencies. Their accounts 
receivable are the result of “delays 
and irregularities in the receipt of fees, 
etc.’—in this case, premiums. Their 
cash capital is principally a fund “from 
which to advance salaries, wages, etc., 
and to provide office furniture, accom- 


OF AGENTS 


BY GUY MASON OF 
WASHINGTON, D.: C. 


modations and equipment.” It is true 
that if we add to working capital the 
aggregate amount of accounts receiv- 
able for the purpose of ascertaining 
the entire capital, the sum obtained in 
the case of larger agency would be a 
considerable amount. The same cal- 
culation in the case of a small agency 
would show an inconsequential capital; 
but if the amount obtained in the |at- 
ter case did not take the agency out 
of the class taxable under Section 209, 
the same must be true of the larger 
agency. The principle is the same in 
either case; and neither the section 
nor the regulations undertake to dis- 
tinguish between small and large 
agencies, in determining the classifica- 
tion for the excess profits tax. 

None of the other regulations es- 
tablishes a different taxable status for 
insurance agents from that which has 
just been indicated. 

The correct conclusion would there- 
fore seem to be that insurance agen- 
cies were taxable for 1917 under Sec- 
tion 209 at the 8 percent rate rather 
than at the higher graduated rates pro- 
vided in Section 201. 








ALLOWABLE DEDUCTIONS, 1917 


[tT will be recalled that Section 209 im- 

yoses a tax of 8 percent on the net in- 
come in excess of $8,000 It, therefore, 
becomes important that there should 
be a clear understanding of the exemp- 
tions and deductions from gross in- 
come to which agents were entitled in 
preparing their returns for the purposes 
of excess profits tax. Much of what 
will now be said is also applicable to 
returns from income taxes and sur- 
taxes. 

The following items of income are 
exempt: 

The value of property acquired by 
gift, bequest or devise; interest on ob- 
ligations of a_ state or political subdi- 
vision thereof; interest on Liberty 
Bonds of the United States or bonds 
of its possessions, except the interest 
on bonds issued subsequent to Sept. 24, 
1917, in excess of the principal amount 
of $5,000; interest on securities issued 
under the provisions of the federal 
farm loan act of July 17, 1916; income 
derived from the business of life, 
health and accident insurance, com- 
bined in one. policy and issued on a 
weekly premium payment plan 


‘THERE are certain other exemptions 
which are not applicable, as a rule, 
to the business of insurance agents. 

It will be observed that the value of 
property acquired by “gift” is exempt, 
but the property so received must be 
real gratuity. Any bonus or other 
form of compensation received by the 
agency, in addition to regular salaries 
or commissions as additional compen- 
sation for services rendered, as a re- 
ward for past endeavors, or as a stim- 
ulus to further efforts and enthusiasm 
in the work of the agency, is not ex- 
empt, and must be included in the gross 
income of the agency. 

In addition to these exemptions, in- 
surance agents are entitled to the fol- 
lowing deductions in making their re- 
turns for the excess profits tax: 


DEDUCTIONS ALLOWED, 1917 


N ECESSARY expenses actually paid 

in conducting the agency not includ- 
ing personal, living or family expenses (all 
necessary expenses of the agency are 
allowable deductions, such as salaries 
or commissions of employes, including 
those in the war service of the United 
States, rents, stationery, maps, bona 
fide agency entertaining expenses, 
traveling expenses, postage, printing, 
advertising, etc., etc.); interest paid 
within the year, except that paid on 
items of indebtedness for the purchase 
of the bonds of a state, its political 
subdivisions, or Liberty Bonds, the in- 
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terest on which is exempt from the 
federal income tax; all taxes paid 
within the year to a state, county, mu- 
nicipality, or the United States, except 
income and excess profits taxes paid 
to the United States and local assess- 
ments for special improvements; losses 
sustained during the year, in conduct- 
ing the business or arising from fires, 
storms, shipwreck, theft or other cas- 
ualty, except where and to the extent 
such losses are covered by insurance 
or are collectable from third persons; 
losses actually sustained during the 
year in transactions entered into for 
profit, but not connected with the prin- 
cipal business of the agency, to the 
extent of but not exceeding the profits 
arising from such transactions; debts 
actually ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off within the year; a rea- 
sonable allowance for depreciation of 
furniture and fixtures, resulting from 
their use or employment in the busi- 





WILL J. BEGGS 
Secretary CLEVELAND Fire INSuRANCE CLUB 
Cleveland, O. 


ness; all amounts received during the 
year as dividends on stock in domestic 
corporations subject to the federal in- 
come tax. 


[N the case of a partnership, there may 

be deducted as expense reasonable 
salaries paid to individual partners for 
personal services actually rendered for 
the benefit of the agency during the 
taxable year. Such salaries, however, 
must not exceed the salaries cus- 
tomarily paid for similar service under 
like circumstances and conditions. For 
the year 1917 a reasonable deduction 
for salaries of partners was allowed 
for services actually rendered, although 
there may not have been a previous 
agreement. Partnerships are not per- 
mitted to deduct premiums on life in- 
surance policies covering the lives of 
members of the firm, its employes, or 
those financially interested in the busi- 
ness conducted by the firm. 

Referring to the year 1917,—after 
excluding the items of income which 
are exempt and after making the de- 
ductions above enumerated, if the re- 
mainder (which was the “net income” 
for excess profits tax purposes) ex- 
ceeded $6,000, the excess was taxable 
at the rate of 8 percent, as prescribed 
in Section 209 of the act of Oct. 3, 1917. 


REVENUE BILL OF 1918 


THE Revenue Bill of 1918 was re- 

ported to the House by the ways 
and means committee on Sept. 3, 1918. 
The outstanding feature of this bill, 
as it affects insuranee agents, is that 
it eliminates entirely the excess profits 
tax, as such, upon such agents, whether 
they have been doing business as in- 
dividuals or partnerships. Perhaps it 
would be more expressive to say that 
it combines the former so-called ex- 
cess profits tax of 8 percent with the 
iormer income tax and denominates 


the resulting whole an “income tax.” 
The new bill does not levy directly 
any tax upon the profits of the agency 
but places the tax upon the resulting 
income to the agent or to the mem- 
bers of the partnership. 

This explanation will prepare the 
agents for the higher rates imposed 
by the bill. 

The normal tax proposed by the 
revenue bill of 1918 is 12 percent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of 
allowable exemptions, with this pro- 
viso: The normal tax on the first 
$4,000 of net income is fixed at 6 per- 
cent. The surtaxes, as heretofore, are 
imposed at graduated rates, which in- 
creases as the net income increases. 

The following table shows the sur- 
tax rates of the act of 1917 and of the 
new bill: 

ee 


Exist- Pro- 
ing posed 
Law Bill 
Incomes (Percent) (Percent) 
$ 5,000 to $ 7,500 if 2 
7,500 to 1 2 3 
10,000 to 3 7 
12,500 to 4 7 
15,000 to 5 10 
20,000 to 8 15 
30,000 to 8 20 
40,000 to 12 25 
50,000 to 12 32 
60,000 to 17 38 
70,000 to 17 42 
80,000 to 22 46 
90,000 to 22 48 





Larger incomes are subject to still 
higher rates. 


THE specific exemptions, for pur- 

ses of the normal tax only, under 
the proposed bill, are $1,000 for a single 
person, and $2,000 for the head of a 


family or a married person living with 
husband and wife, plus $200 for each 
dependent under eighteen years of age 
or who is “incapable of self support 
because mentally or physically defect- 
ive.” Dividends received from a cor- 
poration subject to the income tax are 
also exempt from the normal tax. 
Relative to the exemption of amounts 
received as interest on ponds of any 
state, county, or municipality or on 
bonds of the United States the report 
of the ways and means committee 
says: 


“(1) The bill includes in gross income 
the interest from obligations of states, 
territories, political subdivisions thereof, 
or the District of Columbia, issued after 
the passage of this act, unless author- 
ized by law prior to the passage of this 
act or unless issued for the purpose of 
funding or refunding interest-bearing in- 
debtedness outstanding at the time of 
the passage of this act or for the per- 
formance of a contract entered into prior 
to the passage of the act. The committee 
was of the opinion that, although there is 
doubt as to the constitutionality of in- 
cluding the interest on these obligations, 
justice requires that at least in time of 
war the holders of these securities should 
share the burdens equally with the hold- 
ers of Liberty bonds. The bill places 
these bonds and Liberty bonds upon the 
same basis, exempting the holder of not 
more than $5,000 of them from all income, 
war profits and excess profits taxes, and 
exempting him from normal income tax 
on the interest received from the total 
amount held by him, and subjecting him 
to surtax and war profits or excess prof- 
its tax on the interest received from such 
bonds the aggregate principal of which 
exceeds $5,000.” 
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U NDER existing law the proceeds of 

life insurance policies paid to an in- 
dividual beneficiary are exempt from 
all taxation. The new bill extends 
this exemption to the proceeds of poli- 
cies paid to the estate of the insured. 
Proceeds of fire insurance policies are 
similarly exempt upon the idea that 
the insured does not make a profit 
from the fire. All amounts received 
from accident or health policies or 
from workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, or in settlement of claims for 
personal injuries or sickness are also 
exempt for all purposes. The new 
measure contains substantially the 
same provisions as the act of 1917 rela- 
tive to the exemption of amounts re- 
ceived by the insured “as a return of 
premiums or premiums paid by him 
under life insurance, endowment, or 
annuity contracts, either during the 
term or at the maturity of the term 
mentioned in the contract or upon sur- 
render of the contract.” Those items 
of income are exempt from all taxa- 
tion. All property acquired by gift, 
bequest, device or descent continues 
to be exempt. 


HE following table, taken from offi- 
‘cial sources, shows the income taxes 
and surtaxes under existing laws and 
under the proposed revenue bill of 
1918 on specified net incomes of mar- 
ried persons or heads of families, with- 
out dependents, up to and including 
$100,000: 
Percent 
of Tax to 
Net Income 


Tax Under Exist- Pro- 

Exist- Pro- ing posed 

ing posed Law Bill 

Incomes Law Bil (%) (%) 
2,500..... $ 10 $ 30 $ 0.40 $ 1,20 
S000 s 005% 20 60 -67 2.00 
3,500) 6s: 30 90 .85 2.57 
4,000..... 40 120 1.00 3.00 
4,500..... 60 150 1.33 3.33 
5,000..... 80 120 1.60 3.60 
5,500..... 105 220 1.91 4.00 
6,000..... 130 280 2.16 4.33 
6,500..... 155 330 2.38 5.08 
7,000..... 180 400 2.57 5.71 
7,500..... 205 470 2.73 6.27 
8,000..... 235 545 2.93 6.81 
8,500..... 265 620 3.12 7.29 
9,000..... 295 685 3.28 17.72 
9,500..... 325 770 = =3.42 8.11 
10,000..... 355 945 3.55 8.45 
12,500..... 530 1,320 4.24 10.56 
15,000..... 730 1,795 4.87 11.97 
20,000..... 1,180 2,895 5.90 14.48 
25,000..... 1,780 4,245 7.12 16.98 
30,000..... 2,380 5,595 71.93 18.65 
5,000..... 3,980 7,195 8.51 20.56 
40,000..... 3,580 8,795 8.95 21.99 
45,000..... 4,380 10,645 9.73 23.66 
50,000..... 5,180 12,495 10.36 24.99 
55,000..... 5,980 14,695 10.87 26.72 
60,000..... 6,780 16,895 11.30 28.16 
70,000..... 8,880 21,895 12.69 31.26 
80,000..... 10,980 27,295 13.72 34.12 
100,000..... 16,180 39,095 16.18 39.10 


ALLOWABLE DEDUCTIONS, 1918 

HAVE undertaken to state the items 

of income which are exempt from 
the normal tax or from all federal tax- 
ation. In addition the taxpayer is 
entitled to a number of deductions 
from gross income, in computing the 
amount of his taxable net income. 
These deductions are, with certain ex- 
ceptions, the same as are allowed un- 
der the acts of 1916 and 1917, and are 
now very generally understood by 
taxpayers. Included in the list are 
business expenses, interest payments, 
tax payments, losses, uncollectible 
debts, depreciation, and charitable con- 
tributions. Having been enumerated 
in the discussion of the 1917 taxes, it 
is not deemed necessary to discé&s 
these deductions again at any length. 
The changes which are proposed by 
the new measure are these: 


] Under. existing law the taxpayer 

* may deduct interest payments ex- 
cept those on debts incurred for the 
purchase of tax-free bonds. The new 
measure permits a deduction of all in- 
terest payments “in excess of the 
amount of interest received free from 
income tax.” This simplifies the de- 
duction. 


2 The present law permits a deduc- 
* duction of losses incurred in 
transactions entered into for profit but 
not connected with the taxpayer’s busi- 
ness, to an amount not exceeding the 
profits therefrom during the same 





year. The proposed measure allows 














(Continued on Page 20) 
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Represent the Company of 
Progress and Worth 


Local agents these days desire the right kind 
of direct and prompt service. They want a 
company that is a friend of the local represent- 
atives; ‘that has some punch to it; that ap- 
preciates field conditions; that meets its 
obligations promptly; that does not make 
burdensome demands; that is solid and 
stalwart financially; that is conservative 
in its ideas and yet one that will not 
permit moss to grow on its line sheet; 
a company that keeps abreast with 
the times, and gives its agents the 
value of its up-to-date ideas; a 
company that has field men who 
can talk with authority and who 
have a special fitness for their 
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ASSETS ; 
task; a company that shows 
$4,266,724 some skill and _ intelligence 
POLICYHOLDERS’ in its selection and rejec- 
SURPLUS tion of risks; a company 
that will not unjustly an- 
$1,473,483 tagonize assured and the 
Reinsurance Reserve public, but that be- 
$2,523,332 lieves in the. absolute 

’ ’ 


square deal policy 
in all its transac- 

tions; a company 
that follows a 
consistent plan 

of underwrit- 
ing and that 


Financial Exhibition 
and Growth: 


ASSETS SURPLUS 
1894 $ 864,878 $ 43,571 
1904 1,642,419 308,317 
1910 2,684,879 844,367 


1911 2,900,829 1,076,392 does not 
1912 3,106,171 1,128,599 change with 
1913 3,270,622 1,014,445 every wind 
1914 3,419,466 1,084,760 that blows. 
1915 3,766,677 1,251,041 “4 ther 
1916 3,989,451 1,411,953 ath 


words, a 
company that 
will deliver the 
goods every day in the 
week; that makes friends 
and keeps them. 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1848 


1917 $4,266,724 $1,473,483 


F. H. HAWLEY, W. E. HAINES, ' 


President Secretary 


LeRoy, Ohio 
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Began Business in 1871 


Superior Fire Insurance Company 
Capital $300,000 Assets $1,750,616.04 PITTSBURGH, PA. Net Surplus $304,131.20 


NOTE: During July of the current year this Company’s Cash Capital was increased from $300,000.00 to $400,000.00. 


Local agents these days are beginning to appreciate the importance of the moderate sized companies. They form an influence in the fire insurance world that is healthful to 
the business. The large companies have their appropriate sphere of action. The agents of the country, however, should not overlook the dangers of overcentralization. The 
American agency system, to be perpetuated, must have as its real foundation these fire insurance institutions that appreciate and value the services of local representatives. 
Such companies as the Superior in a local agency preserve its integrity and permanency. The Superior only asks fair treatment, Its service and indemnity are as good as the best. 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President EDWARD HEER, Vice-President and Secretary 
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J. G. SELL, President INCORPORATED 1870 G. R. DETTE, Secre = TTT Ts 


PITTSBURGH 


The Home of 
Sound Fire 
Insurance 


City (Fire) Insurance Company of Penna. 


Home Office Eastern Dept. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Sunbury, Pa. 


A MODERATE SIZED COMPANY WITH BIG COMPANY FACILITIES 














“If the American agency 
system is to be impaired 
Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Company or finally eliminated 


J. G. SELL, President G. R. DETTE, Secrerary 
D. C. SHAW, Vice-President INCORPORATED 1851 J. P. C. MILLER, Treasurer 


Home Office through the reduction of 
West Dept sn ean Eastern Dept 
ern . ° 
HERRICK & AUERBACH, Managers SUNBURY, <6 the number of compa-~ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


nies and the concentra- 
‘‘Courtesy and Intelligent Service Our Watchword’’ 


tion of the business in a 












few giant companies, it 

KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS ©™?Assers’$3,083290" would ‘be disastrous to 
Department of 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company The United American Insurance Company the local agent of the 


The Western Insurance Company The Union Insurance Company 
All of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


country’ —a solemn warning 


from J. S. Crosby, ex-president 
Organized 1906 Separate Offices and Field Force 


of the Michigan Association 
of Local Agents. 


We believe in progressive and fair treatment to all our agents and assured. A careful consideration of all rights of agents 


and assured. We are contented to grow naturally and are trying to render service. 


HENRY WACHTER, Manager PITTSBURGH, PA. 218 FOURTH AVENUE 























The 
Allemannia Fire Insurance Company 


Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WM. STEINMEYER, President Incorporated 1868 C. B. REITER, Secretary 
OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Assets, $2,178,005.93 Capital and Surplus to Policyholders, $1,095,783.46 
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NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
AMPLE RESOURCES LARGE FACILITIES EXCELLENT SERVICE 


Cash Capital $1,000,000. Policyholders’ Surplus $1,673,207. Unearned Premium Reserve $2,801,228. Assets $5,332,591 











The Well Managed, Con- 
servative, Prosperous, 
Medium Sized Company 


IS the Backbone of the Our indemnity has been good for nearly three-fourths of a century. We deal with agents absolutely 
Am eri can A g en cy Sy stem on the square and do not make unreasonable demands of them. We regard our agents as friends. 


Don’t you think it is about time to appreciate the carefully managed modern sized American 
Company of this type? 


W. H. NIMICK, President D. DALLAS HARE, Sec.-Treas. 


Western Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


ORGANIZED 1849 





BUTTE 








Republic Fire Insurance Company 


Pittsburgh insurance is PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORGANIZED 1871 


sound insurance. Pitts- C. W. GERWIG, President N. A. WEED, Secretary 


burgh companies are per- 


MANY LARGER—NONE BETTER 


manent factors in the 
business, rendering to 
their agents and the 


nite the Makes tee PITTSBURG UNDERWRITERS 


GEO. R. DAVIES, Manager 
Commonwealth Building, PITTSBURG, PA. 


UNDERWRITTEN BY 


Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. Humboldt Fire Insurance Co. 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. Teutonia Fire Insurance Co. 
all of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Combined Capital, $1,800,000 Assets, $9,114,607 Surplus to Policyholders, $1,970,478 


Service with us is not merely a by-word and our representatives 
have at their command the facilities of 


Western Sprinklered Risk Association Western Improved Risk Association 








of insurance service. 


The kind of Company 
YOU want to represent. 





sll 


Gulien. Bon Franklin Fire Jusurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
120-122 West Ohio Street, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
samueL MexnicHT, Pres. Sire and Automobile Insurance H. M. SCHMITT, Secy. 
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WAR TAXATION 
(Continued from Page 16) 
a deduction of the entire loss in such 
transactions, without any such limita- 
tion. 
Under the act of 1917 the taxpayer 
was permitted to deduct from net 
income the amount of his excess 
profits taxes or his share of the ex- 
cess profits taxes of the firm of which 
he was a member, paid in the same 
year. As individuals and partnerships 
are not subject to an excess profits 
tax, as such, by the new measure, no 
such deduction can be made. 
Contributions to charitable organi- 
zations, not exceeding 15 percent of 
the taxpayer’s net income are deduct- 
ible items for individuals, but not for 

" icamein according to the proposed 

d1L1, 

PARTNERSHIPS NOT TAXABLE, 1918 
HE new measure levies no taxes 
whatever upon partnerships. In- 

stead, the taxes—that is, the normal 

income tax and surtaxes—are laid upon 
the share of each partner (as an indi- 
vidual, you might say) of the partner- 
ship profits whether distributed or not. 
TAXES ON INSURANCE POLICIES, 1918 

HE taxes imposed by the proposed 

bill upon insurance policies will no 
doubt be of interest to insurance 
agents, if for no other reason, because 
it is provided that these taxes are to 
be paid by the insurer or by the agent 
or broker for the insurer or the in- 
sured. If the insurance company pays 
these taxes, the agent or broker is, of 
course, released. Upon this subject 
the report of the ways and means com- 
mittee says: 


LIFE INSURANCE 

A tax equivalent to 8 cents, on each 
$190 or fractional part thereof of the 
amount for which any life is insured, is 
levied under existing law, and this same 
tax is retained in the proposed bill. It 
is found that some industrial insurance 
is written on the monthly payment plan. 
A new provision is proposed in such cases 
to harmonize more nearly the tax upon 
such insurance with the tax upon indus- 
trial policies issued on the weekly pay- 
ment plan providing that in the case of 
industrial insurance upon policies by 
which a life is insured not in excess of 
$500 issued on the monthly payment plan, 
the tax shall be 20 percent of the amount 
of the first monthly premium. This bill 
also provides that in the case of such 
policies issued on the weekly premium 
plan the tax shall be 40 percent of the 
amount paid for the first weekly pre- 
mium, the same as under existing law. 
The bill contains a new provision in the 
case of group life insurance covering 
groups of not less than 25 lives in the 
employ of the same person for the bene- 
fit of persons other than the employer, 
providing that the tax shall be equiva- 
lent to 4 cents on each $100 of the aggre- 
gate amount for which the group policy 
is issued and of any net increase in the 
amount of insurance under such poli- 
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MARINE, INLAND AND FIRE 
INSURANCE 

The bill reenacts the tax of 1 cent on 
each dollar or fractional part thereof of 
the premium charged under each policy 
of such insurance without change. 

CASUALTY INSURANCE 

Under existing law a tax is levied 
equivalent to 1 cent on each dollar or 
fractional part thereof of the premium 
charged under each casualty insurance 
policy. No change is made in this pro- 
vision except that in the case of indus- 
trial insurance policies when issued on 
the monthly payment plan, a tax equiva- 
lent to 20 percent on the amount of 
the first monthly premium is imposed; 
and when issued on the weekly payment 
plan a tax of 40 percent of the amount 
paid for the first weekly premium is 
imposed, so that the tax levied upon such 
casualty insurance policies will corre- 
spond to the tax levied upon similar life 
insurance policies. 

OCCUPATION TAXES, 1918 


N addition to the foregoing taxes, 

the new measure would impose an 
annual occupation tax of $10 upon 
“proprietors of any trade, business, or 
profession, the gross receipts of which 
for the year ending June 30, exceed 
$2,000,” and of $25 if such gross re- 
ceipts exceed $100,000. Insurance 
agents are included in the very large 
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Organized 1837 


The | 
Citizens Insurance 





Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


For over eighty years the Citizens has promptly and 
fairly met its every obligation to the insuring public. 
During its entire corporate existence it has at all 
times recognized the rights of the local agent, thereby 
proving its friendship for and its value to the local 
fraternity. 


Upon this occasion it extends greeting to its agents 
throughout the United States, with sincere thanks for 
the many courtesies and favors received at their hands. 


Agents wanted in desirable localities 


Western Dept. 
DUGAN & CARR 
General Agents 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Dept. 
THOS. H. SCOTLAND 
General Agent 
Hartford, Conn. 


Southern Dept. 
W. R. PRESCOTT 
General Agent 
Atlanta, Ga. 








class upon whom it is proposed to lay 
this tax. 
REVENUE BILL NOT YET LAW 


[N considering what has been said 
relative to this revenue bill of 1918, 
it should be kept in mind that this bill 
is still before the House, and, there- 
fore, has not become a law. Some of 
its provisions may be changed before 
its passage, but the prevailing opinion 
is that the general structure of the bill 
will not be materially changed. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 9. 


Casualty and Surety 
Committee Report 


G ARTHUR HOWELL of Atlanta, 

* chairman of the casualty and 
surety committee made the following 
report: 

The report of the casualty and surety 
committee submitted at the last an- 
nual convention was submitted to the 
committee on resolutions, which 
adopted the following: 

“CASUALTY EXPIRATIONS. We 
recommend that the incoming casualty 
committee be instructed to take up the 
recommendations in regard to a dec- 
laration of principles upon the owner- 
ship of expirations, and make a report 
of same at the Mid-Year Conference.” 

In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion the chairman of this committee, 
prior to the Mid-Year Conference, took 
up this matter by correspondence with 
all members of the committee, with the 
idea of arriving at some definite plan 
of action to pursue, but was not able 
to sumbit any definite recommenda- 
tion to that meeting. 


THE casualty and surety business is 
different in many ways from the fire 
business. There are certain conditions 
in connection with the developing, se- 
curing, as well as the handling of such 
business, that do not exist in the fire 
business. Your committee is of the 
opinion that a satisfactory plan of ac- 
tion cannot be arrived at unless and 
until this subject can be thoroughly 
considered at personal conference of 
those most interested in the matter. 
It would be advisable, in our judg- 
ment, for such committee of this as- 
sociation as may handle this matter 
at some future time, to have a con- 
ference with the proper committee or 
representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents in 
order to agree on some uniformity of 
action in this matter. Your committee 
believes that in spite of the fact that 
only a few companies have actually 
publicly gone on record to that effect, 
the tendency in feeling—as well as in 
practice—is towards recognizing the 
right of the bona fide agent to the own- 
ership of the business as created by or 
secured through his own efforts. Your 
committee is unanimously of the opin- 
ion that this subject should be left in 
its present status for the time being. 


"THERE are only two issues that in- 

surance men should concern them- 
selves in today. One is, the protection 
and preservation of the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole against encroachment 
on the part of the Federal Government. 
This calls for the united activities o! 
everyone engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness—the company and agents are 
alike interested and must work shoul- 
der to shoulder. This is an inoppor- 
tune time to press any matters ot 
minor consequence where there may 
be decided differences of opinion. They 
can well afford to wait. 

But, first in our thoughts, first in our 
feelings and first in our actions, should 
be “What can we do—collectively and 
individually—to help our country win 
the war and win it quickly?” Making 
the world safe’—what a clarion call to 
insurance men! Our business has been 
to make safe, but how puny and in- 
significant seem our past endeavors 
in comparison with this greatest of all 
insurance projects—the safety of the 
world. Let us as insurance men be 
worthy of our calling. 
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JULIUS BACHER AGENCY 
INSURANCE 


CASUALTY 
METROPOLITAN BLOCK 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Ins. Co. 
Iowa Bonding & Casualty Company 
American Automobile Insurance Co. 


FIRE 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AGENTS 


Fidelity - Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 

Atlas Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 








W. B. CALHOUN, President 


“We Want Your Business” 


Calhoun Insurance Agency 
Telephone Grand 4083 


613-614 Security Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Grand Ave. and Second St. 


ALLEN R. CALHOUN, Sec.-Treas. 
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Carl E. Hilbert Chas. H. Baerwald 


HILBERT & 
BAERWALD 
COMPANY 


86 Michigan Street, MILWAUKEE 


The Most Complete and Largest 
General Agency in Wisconsin 


Representing the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Chicago Bonding & Ins. Co. 
American Indemnity Co. 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 
Federal Insurance Company 
Assurance Company of America 


Submit any Line or Kind 
of Insurance to Us 








J. O. Myers M. L. Myers 
G. Y. Wilkinson 


Established 1866 


J. O. Myers 
& Company 





Insurance 





46 Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Milwaukee 
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agents have always 
stood for the principles of 
the National Association, 
the principles that have 
made the American 
Agency System of service 
to the public and the 
companies. 


To the men who are 
standing for those prin- 
ciples, to the members of 
the National and State 
Associations who at- 
tended the Cleveland con- 


vention or who were compelled 
by business to remain at home, 
the Milwaukee agents extend 
wishes for health and prosperity. 


Milwaukee agents are ready at 
all times to serve their fellow 
members in any way possible, 
as well as their direct clients 
and their companies. 
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Jas. B. Leedom Haskell Noyes 
Geo. B. Miller Hampton B, Leedom 


LEEDOM, MILLER 
& NOYES CO. 





Insurance 





Mitchell Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Phone Main 1407-1408 











* E. A. PIEPENBRINK R. B. ROEHR 


PIEPENBRINK & 
ROEHR 


373 Broadway, MILWAUKEE 
INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 





Managers for 


Wisconsin Mutual 
Liability Co. 


Compensation Insurance 
Coverage Unlimited 
Service Unexcelled 





For particulars write and ‘prompt atten- 
' tion will be given. 
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CHRIS. SCHROEDER © SON CO. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
REAL ESTATE AND SURETY BONDS 


THE LARGEST IN THE STATE 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


86 Michigan Street-—MILWAUKEE—Broadway 1951 
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overnment 


HOS F. Daly of Denver, president 
tr of the Capitol Life and general 

agent of the London Guarantee 
& Accident in Colorado, spoke on “Govy- 
ernment in Private Business.” He said 
in part: 

The slogan of the times is democ- 
racy, but so many socialistic organiza- 
tions are navigating under the head of 
the dear old title, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult for one to discover the real defini- 
tion of the word without first procur- 
ing a picture of the Goddess of Liberty 
and a copy of the constitution, in order 
to determine the correct social brand. 
Democratic principles as applied to the 
war mean the elimination of the kaiser 
and his brood from the world, while 
the political principles advocated here 
at home regarding insurance, if adopted, 
would mean autocracy within democ- 
racy. Inasmuch as the government 
would be adopting German practices 
in undertaking insurance, it may be of 
interest to call attention to some of the 
incongruities. 


HERE does not appear to be any 

justification for the nation engaging 
in insurance any more than in the dry 
goods business, and much less reason 
for it engaging in insurance than in 
the coal, steel, lumber or any other 
line of private endeavor, the only dif- 
ference being there is a prevailing be- 
lief that it requires less effort to un- 
dertake insurance than perhaps would 
be necessary in other lines. 

There are times when drastic action 
by the government appears necessary, 
and in passing I may say, the virtues 
are not all with the insurance compa- 
nies, nor with corporations gener- 
ally. Where combinations of cap- 
ital become extremely technical and 
refuse to co-operate in national 
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requirements, at such time the gov- 
ernment may justify its entry into 
any business, but for only such period 
as an actual emergency exists. Under 
normal conditions competition takes 
care of the matter, becomes the su- 
preme leveler of all business enter- 
prise, and constitutes the economic 
principle at the bottom of our commer- 
cial life. 


HE apparent difficulty which the gov- 

ernment experiences with insurance 
companies is best illustrated by their 
unwillingness to underwrite, and the 
superfluous amount of red tape used in 
the conduct of the business, together 
with bottled up ideas regarding stand- 
ard policies, rates and other set rules 
which limit the scope of their activities. 
I hope some time to see the principles 
oi miscellaneous insurance broadened 
to the extent that underwriting may be 
effected much the same as it is in Eng- 
land, upon the merits of each risk. 

Insurance of all kinds may be likened 
to a great many other legitimate lines 
of endeavor, and should be _ liquid 
enough to make its purpose applica- 
ble to conditions necessary to complete 
coverage. The attitude of some of the 
determining factors and combinations 
of insurance appears so drastic very 
often as to invite public censure. I am 
convinced there is a feeling prevalent 
among certain lines of insurance en- 
deavor that the old maxim expressed 
by Commodore Vanderbilt—“The Pub- 
lic be Damned!”—is borne out by their 
actions. Such tendency, of course, 
works to the disadvantage of not alone 
one, but all lines of insurance. 


AGAIN, there is a great deal of in- 
difference shown by insurance offi- 
cials as to exercising any cooperative 
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Ocean Accident and Guarantee | 


Interference 


In Private 


practices in the conduct of their opera- 
tions, while when it comes to a ques- 
tion of fraternizing, we are a great big 
disorganized aggregation of undevel- 
oped insurance ideas. There has been 
a prevailing promptness among the of- 
ficials of insurance corporations to limit 
the scope of agents by shrinking their 
incomes. This policy does not have a 
tendency for amelioration nor increased 
business. The time has come when 
the insurance official must bend to the 
requirements of conditions generally 
and prepare to the fullest extent his 
company to meet public demands in 
al! lines of underwriting. 


D URING the period of the war, I am 

in favor of the government having 
every aid possible in its marathon with 
the Hun. Insurance agents and officals 
should make every effort to support 
the government in carrying out its war 
policy. I may say, however, the action 
contemplated by Senator Lewis seems 
to me to bear the ear-marks of politi- 
cal propaganda, and we are unable to 
discover the benefit to the government 
in the prosecution of his ideas. He is 
out for re-election, which explains 
everything. The time when most of 
the purely political innovations are apt 
to be introduced in Congress is when 
the country is busy with some neces- 
sary task which occupies the attention 
of the whole people. Many times un- 
just and impracticable laws are put on 
the statute books under strained cir- 
cumstances, and often they are a hang- 
over and a hindrance to progress after 
their alleged or imaginary usefulness 
has passed. 


[N the course of human events and 
particularly in the course of time in 
the insurance business, when the ex- 
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perience has been demonstrated, when 
mortality and loss reserve information 
has been gathered, when claims have to 
be paid from premiums and not from 
taxes—then as usual, the unexpected 
occurs, and failure is recorded. I am 
sure Senator Lewis has not taken into 
consideration many of the intricacies 
and ramifications of the business. 

There is a great tendency at the pres- 
ent time both in state and national pol- 
itics to develop a social brand of in- 
surance intended to cover all the ills 

which the human mind can conceive, 
without much regard to the science of 
underwriting or to the determination 
of liabilities. I am aware of no par- 
ticular reason why the government 
should pledge the funds of the taxpay- 
ers in a social benefit way to the detri- 
ment of the majority, and I feel that 
Congress will consider the matter from 
the standpoint of refined political econ- 
omy. 


[7 is a fortunate thing for the insur- 

ance companies as well as other lines 
of endeavor that there are sorne sound 
thinkers in Congress, whose ideas of 
democracy reflect the principles pro- 
mulgated by the founders of this gov- 
ernment, who strictly adhere to the 
ideas expressed in the constitution— 
that private enterprise should be en- 
couraged and developed in order that 
the nation might profit by the business 
acumen which would naturally result 
therefrom because of private, personal 
endeavor, and the knowledge that 
would be acquired and disseminated for 
the benefit of future generations, there- 
by to further develop the highest ideals 
of personal enterprise. Take the ele- 
ment of personal gain away from any 
business, and you find enthusiasm lack- 
ing—you do not find the same incen- 
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J. H. Moore F. W. Moore 


J. S. Hubbard 





175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


E. W. Poinier F. Y. Coffin 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard 
INSURANCE 


Telephone, WABASH 400 


CHICAGO 








ROLLINS 

BURDICK 
HUNTER 
COMPANY 


Insurance 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 








Special Attention 
INSURANCE 


COVERING 





ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
AUTOMOBILE 
DWELLING 


G. W. Roberts & Son 
CHICAGO 
Wabash 1627 Insurance Exchange 








Chicago 


Local 


Agencies 


Ayre interested in the best and 
highest good of the business. 
They express their good will. 
and interest to all in the frater- 
nity. Agents in other cities will 
find the offices advertising on 
this page well equipped for 
handling any class of business 
inthe city. They invite the at- 
tention of all to their facilities 
for dispatching business accu- 
rately, satisfactorily and rapidly. 





MEEKER- 
MAGNER 
CO. 


General Agents 
GENERAL ACCIDENT 


Inquiries invited 
regarding Automobile, 
Accident, Health, and 
Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance 


1813 Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 














L.E. YAGER & C0. 


GENERAL 
Insurance 


1966 Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











R. W. HOSMER & COMPANY 


Suite 1551-1555 Insurance Exchange 


ESTABLISHED IN 1868 


CHICAGO 


One of the Old Reliable Chicago Agencies 


All Kinds of Insurance given Prompt and Reliable Attention in Our Various Departments 
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tives demonstrated in its progress. So- 
cially the result of government owner- 


ship of insurance, railroads, telegraphs, 


or other classes of business would in 
a few generations be reflected into the 
brain and manhood of the nation in a 
way that. would be even more detri- 
mental than the so-called plutocracy 
of today. 


WHEN you take away from the in- 
dividual the opportunity to make 
money, or to use his brains in some 
manner which will enable him to make 
money, you are taking away the mental 
stimulus which goes to make up the 
man, and when you destroy a man by 
this process, you weaken and destroy 
the government back of him, You tear 
down the ideals of the republic be- 
cause the only class of citizens you have 
remaining are compensated by the na- 
tion and are indifferent, and are, there- 
fore, not particularly interested in its 
development. Their ambition is gone. 
it is as reprehensible for the republic 
to adopt and fasten upon itself any 
business that can as well be transacted 
by private enterprise, as it Is to rob 
the individual of the right to do busi- 
ness, for sooner or later such proce- 
dure will block the progress of the gov- 
ernment. This destruction of private 
enterprise is a retrograde movement In 
the life of any nation, and may be 
considered the forerunner of absolut- 
ism. As a matter of fact, every step in 
the long history of evolution has been 
made by the personal experiment of an 
individual. 


F our progress is to be sound na- 
* tionally, all our domestic endeavor 
must be directed to the conservation of 
private enterprise. As we have be- 
fore stated—the functions of govern- 
ment are to direct and assist within the 
bounds of reason, but not to coerce; 
to advance the interests of private en- 
deavor in order that its own success 
may be assured. At a time, such as 
the present, it behooves us here at 
home to preserve the commercial life 
of our people so that the victory 
achieved will not be lessened at home 
by any curtailment of individual oppor- 
tunity for private advancement, 

As we view the future, we must con- 
sider insurance in connection with na- 
tional advancement. Thus, when we 
consider the immense program of con- 
struction of bottoms in which the gov- 
ernment is now engaged, we must en- 
deavor to find a solution through com- 
mercial channels for the utilization of 
our stock of ships after the war—a 
field in which marine insurance must 
be a guarantee of indemnity and sound 
credit. It would be much more in 
keeping for those who advocate taking 
over insurance, to provide assured ser- 
vice for our merchant marine when we 
are again compelled to face England, 
France, and the others, with perhaps 
Germany, as competitors in the com- 
mercial business of the world. Shall 
we pull down the insurance business 
and other classes of private endeavor 
to the extent that we disrupt our so- 
cial organization without accomplishing 
any material good, but on the con- 
trary, placing another obstacle in the 
pathway of commercial expansion? 


VERY business man in the United 
States has as much interest in the 
government remaining outside the in- 
surance business as the insurance men 
themselves, as all commercial business 
is interwoven with insurance, and the 
ground work of credit is well-founded 
protection. Again, his business may 
be confiscated under the same ruling 
used in acquiring the insurance busi- 
ness. The principle upon which his 
effort is founded may be prostrated and 
made of no avail by short-sighted poli- 
ticians who have not the ability’ to 
grasp the business status of the na- 
tion. Europe will not have the money, 
credit or ability to buy, with grave pos- 
sibility at the close of the war of bank- 
ruptcy staring them in the face. It is 
questionable whether the taxable re- 
sources of Europe will provide for their 
interest alone. Any reduction of the 
principal can only be measured through 
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time, and return of the lost man power, 
and while the balance of trade may 
be in our favor at the conclusion of 
the war, immediate payment will be an 
impossibility. With the freedom of 
the Dardanelles, the products of the 
east will naturally find their way to 
the markets of Europe. 


HERE then, does our course lie? 

The development of trade rela- 
tions with the nations of the Pacific, 
and South and Central American cities 
who possess the same business qualifi- 
cations that we did prior to the war, 
whose wealth is unlimited and whose 
ability to indulge in the luxuries of 
trade is fully developed. A great need 
is evident in suitable arrangements for 
financial and trade intercourse with 
these countries. America and Ameri- 
can banking has the opportunity of 
its life. It should be our purpose to 
advance the science of banking and 
exchange between the United States 
and South America in a manner that 
would create friendship and agreeable 
trade relations. 


OMMERCIAL conditions exist in 

Japan which make it necessary for 
this government to supply that coun- 
try with a great many necessary com- 
modities. The development of China’s 
international commerce is in its in- 
fancy and the rapid growth of that 
country will soon be in evidence, af- 
fording us an unrivaled market for 
many of our products. Russia as a 
whole is friendly to the United States. 
Silver is the money of the Oriental 
countries, and a liquid world, currency 
is absolutely necessary. A ratio be- 


tween the metals will become a re- 
quirement in the future, as ultimate 
redemption of pledges and bonds, na- 
tional and international, will require 
the full, expanded use of both metals, 
which must be arranged by world 
agreement. 


HESE are conditions and channels 

of trade which our politicians might 
well be engaged in abipeine instead 
of trying to make the insurance busi- 
ness and other established business the 
target of political propaganda. Insur- 
ance with its world-wide agencies, with 
its ability to pay losses whenever and 
wherever losses. occur, with its sta- 
tistical knowledge of conditions which 
the government cannot comprehend—it 
seems an absurd idea to have the na- 
tion even think of engaging perma- 
nently in the insurance business. The 
consular service should be divorced 
from politics and men_ representing 
this country in foreign lands should be 
educated in the customs and language 
of the country to which they propose 
to go, and their continuance in these 
positions should be assured. There is 
a broad field through the reserve banks 
and the shipping board for establish- 
ment of business enterprise with for- 
eign countries without assuming the 
ownership of lines of business estab- 
lished for years and efficiently and eco- 
nomically managed. 


AMONG insurance men there has been 

a hesitancy about criticising pres- 
ent political tendencies. I have a feel- 
ing, however, that this government was 
founded on free speech, and anything 
which represses the feelings of the peo- 


ple furnishes greater evidence for mis- 
understanding. Any subject that is de- 
batable and which concerns the nation 
as a whole should be discussed unre- 
strictedly, consistent with American 
ideals, with steadfast loyalty for the 
United States, in which case the re- 
sults are bound to be constructive in- 
stead of destructive, and by which we 
may look forward to greater success 
as a nation. 


T may be said that business inter- 
" ests have made more profits in many 
instances than they should. This is a 
question that is susceptible of analysis 
and competent departments of govern- 
ment ought to be sufficiently strong in 
their purpose to determine these mat- 
ters in order that justice may pre- 
vail. Any trust or profit creating com- 
bination should be analyzed on a fair 
basis as between the people. The gov- 
ernment being the people and granting 
the right of franchise, may impose such 
duty upon its privileges as may seem 
consistent and in harmony with the 
best interests of society. 


T is reported upon good authority 

that the annual fire waste of the 
United States approximates $250,000,- 
000. It is estimated further that this 
amount divided on a per capita basis 
results in $2.50, The fire insurance sta- 
tistics in European countries indicate 
thirty-five cents per capita, as a com- 
parison. It appears from this that there 
is great opportunity for conservation of 
property and prevention of fire losses. 
The business of fire insurance alone 
appeals to the nation next to that of 
life insurance, and while good fortune 
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sometimes attends individuals and they 
live beyond the expected, the majority 
depart in accordance with mortality 
experiences, which are fixed and con- 
clusive. Accident frequency has been 
lessened by private enterprise. The 
only suggestions that we have which 
are worth having in any of these lines 
looking toward the conservation and 
improvement of conditions, emanate 
from the insurance companies and the 
experience compiled in the development 
of their business. 


ERE again, we may point out the 

difficulties if private enterprise is 
eliminated, which elimination would in- 
dicate greatly increased cost, class su- 
pervision, inspection and direction po- 
litical in character and extensive in op- 
eration, with the final result that the 
taxpayer is again assuming the white 
man’s burden, and what slight saving 
may be suggested temporarily will be 
absorbed in the increased cost of po- 
litical administration. 

It is true that the government may 
run the parcel post and post office at 
a loss, but this is a luxury which is 
available to each and every citizen, and 
to take pleasure in glorifying our loss, 
but I do not think anyone will dispute 
the saving that could be made in the 
handling of the United States mail by 
private enterprise, and, if everything 
were to be run on the same basis as 
the post office, how long would any 
nation continue to do business? 


T is difficult to say how much of 
each dollar really gets into service 
for the people when it has to go 
through political handling. From some 
political economist, we gather 40 per- 
cent, and some even go so far as to 
say that only about one-third of each 
dollar is of any practical benefit to the 
taxpayers of the nation after the po- 
litical jugglers get through with ma- 
nipulating the money—not but what 
they are perfectly honest, but it is the 
looseness of the system and the dis- 
regard of cost, there being no _ per- 
sonal interest involved. 


LL matters relative to government 

participation in the insurance busi- 
ness are secondary considerations com- 
pared to the winning of the war. Even 
the sacrifice of our business, if neces- 
sary, I would willingly concede, if it 
would help the administration in dis- 
posing of the noxious principles ot 
German “Kultur.” Insurance _ inter- 
ests should stand firmly behind the 
government, and support it as a unit, 
and when the war is over, see to it 
that all the ambiguities, misunderstand- 
ings and lack of cohesion be taken out 
of the insurance business, and make a 
solid front in support of the privileges 
of equal rights, guaranteed under the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Keeping Informed 


One of the greatest endorsements 
ever given insurance publications such 
as THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER was 
contained in the remarks of Fred J. 
Cox of Perth Amboy, N. J., chairman 
of the National executive committee. 
He said that he and his partners, up 
till seven years ago, knew practically 
nothing about the business except how 
to get premiums as they read no insur- 
ance journals and paid no attention to 


anything outside their own little 
sphere. 

Ohio Committee 
The Ohio association committees 


at the annual meeting Tuesday were 
composed as follows: Nominating— 
Clarence Crantz, Columbus; Thomas 
C. Goss, Cleveland; E. A. Winters, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles D. Kidd, Dayton. 
Resolutions—A. W. Neale, Cleveland; 
Carle Kleve, Cincinnati; George Ges- 
cheider, Steubenville; F. J. Raybor, 


‘ohana; Theodore Meusche, Day- 
on, 


“That predatory Pots-dam-gang in 
Berlin.”—John T. Stone. 





DEMOCRATIC DINNER IN 
Place of Alleged Star Chamber Event 


OR many years it has been the cus- 
F tom of some of the leaders in the 

National Association of Insurance 
Agents to gather a day in advance and 
talk things over in an informal way. 
Ordinarily there would be about twen- 
ty-five on hand. 

These sessions served a most useful 
purpose, for every organization needs 
conferences of this sort between the 
officers and those who have been of- 
ficers in the past. 

But the old sessions got the reputa- 
tion of being star chamber events, and 
there was more or less feeling that a 
small coterie, or a ring, as the more 
violent protestants termed it, cut and 
dried the year’s program of the asso- 
ciation, as well as the program of the 
three days’ convention. 


O eliminate old sores over such 

things, a get-together dinner was 
held Tuesday night. It was a Dutch 
treat affair, and President Allen con- 
stantly referred to it as Miller’s din- 
ner. 


There were three hundred on hand 
for it. 

At the center table were some of the 
officers and most of the “old guard.” 
Nearly all of them spoke informally. 
There seems to be the closest harmony 
between the old crowd and the new. 
In fact, there hardly seems to be any 
old crowd and new crowd. 


EN who stood by Henry H. Put- 

nam during many attacks made 
upon him, are to all appearances in 
hearty accord with the present admin- 
istration. They seem to feel that they 
have found in the present officers the 
enthusiasm and energy that the asso- 
ciation needed in its executives, and 
they seem to have complete con- 
fidence in the good sense and judg- 
ment of these men. There was a time 
when many were fearful of such 
changes as have taken place in the 
National association during the past 
year, but now nearly everyone feels 
that good has come from the muf- 
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fled explosion that occurred last win- 
ter. 

They love Allen, they take off their 
hats to Cox, and they cheer Miller. 
That Miller has really given good serv- 
ice was evidenced by the remarks of 
the four state association officers who 
told of his visit to their common- 
wealths. 

The speakers at the dinner were Ex- 
Presidents A. W. Neale of Cleveland, 
E. C. Roth of Buffalo, C. F. Hildreth 
of Freeport, Ill., George D. Markham 
of St. Louis, Fred W. Offenhauser of 
Texarkana, Ark., Thomas H. Geer of 
Cleveland, A. H. Robinson of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Those who testified as to 
the efficiency of the co-operation given 
state associations by the National were 
Presidents Eugene Walsh of Iowa, 
Nioxly of Kentucky and Ellis of 
Georgia. In each case they told of bet- 
ter than 100 percent increase in mem- 
bership. Much against their wishes, 
Chairman F. J. Cox and _ Secretary 
Miller were called on. 


COLLECTION 


OF DUES STILL AN 
UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


C COLLECTION of dues from mem- 

bers remains one of the unsolved 
problems of state associations. At the 
meeting of the Ohio organization Tues- 
day afternoon President Cliff C. Corry 
said that it had taken an average of 
seven letters per member to collect the 
dues the past year. This meant that 
4 percent of the income of the asso- 
ciation had to be spent for postage on 
letters to collect dues. On top of this 
was the stenographic and paper costs. 

Mr. Corry said that the system of 
collecting dues by bank draft had been 
tried out successfully. The system had 


proved unpopular and resulted in a 
flood of correspondence registering 
objections. 


T is a matter of record, however, 

that the Arkansas association has 
found the bank draft plan highly suc- 
cessful and satisfactory, and National 
President E. M. Allen continues to 
urge state associations to adopt it. 

Inability to collect dues means lapses 
and the association has a nut to crack 
here. President Allen and Secretary 
Chauncey S. S. Miller emphasized the 
big loss from this source. The problem 
of getting members seems to have been 
solved by the present administration, 
but is seeking everywhere suggestions 
on ways and means of holding mem- 
bers. 


Advertising Pays 


The present administration showed 
its knowledge of the old truth that ad- 
vertising men have recognized for 
years—to impress a point you must tell 
the same thing many times in as many 
different ways as possible. The em- 
blazoned their “On Time Convention” 
slogan on the walls of the registration 
booth, they had it mentioned at the 
Ohio meeting and at the Dutch treat 
dinner, they had it on the printed pro- 
grams and they got it into the insurance 
papers before the convention. The ad- 
vertising got results. The delegates 
were on time as well as were the of- 
ficers. 


August Rebhan of Milwaukee~was ap- 
pointed chairman of the nominations 
committee and Thomas C. Moffett of 
Newark, N. J., chairman of the committee 
on resolutions. Each state association 
selects one delegate to serve on each of 
these committees. In announcing these 
appointments, President Allen stated that 
the meetings of these committees were 
open to all members though only the 
regular committeemen would have the 
privilege of the floor and voting. 


Those who visited the Rough Notes 
exhibit found it to be one of the really 
helpful and instructive features of the 
convention. 
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CASH PREMIU 


C RE DITS and collections furnished 
the basis for one of the interesting 
reports of the convention. For the 
committee on that subject composed of 
Austin McElroy of Columbus, P. J. 
Clancy of Des Moines and P. B. Som- 
mers of Cleveland, Mr. McElroy said: 
A detailed review of past efforts that 
lave been made to correct our faulty 
collection methods would not only be 
of little interest and doubtful value in 
this meeting but would also take time 
from the consideration of the more im- 
portant question of how to bring about 
an improvement. 


THE history of this feature of the 
fire insurance business may briefly 
be summarized by saying that agents 
throughout the country (excluding, of 
course, members of local organizations 
and many individual offices which have 
“reformed,” some a long time back and 
some more recently) have been slow 
to realize that the collection system 
is a most vital factor in conducting a 
local agency. To some that may sound 
like a trite statement but this simple 
fact accounts for the whole difficulty. 
Past efforts to bring about an im- 
provement have accomplished only 
partial success because the printed and 
spoken words of various individuals 
and committees have fallen on deaf ears. 
Of what value is it to suggest prompt 
collection methods to an agent who 
is entirely satisfied with the good old- 
fashioned way of leaving the payment 
of a premium to the whim of the pol- 
icyholder? Many agents are still strug- 
gling along with their old fear of of- 
fending a customer by asking him to 
pay inside of three or four months 
from the date of issuing the policy. 


HE fault lies entirely with the 
agents themselves. In one way, the 


failure has been perfectly natural. 
There is always the tendency to leave 
undone the most disagreeable task; so 
it has worked out that the collection 
end of the business has been slighted 
because it is the most distasteful. At 
least, it will be admitted that it is lack- 
ing in the interest that the business- 
getting or selling end of the business 
holds for most agents. 


HAT is there that the National 
association can do to overcome 
this evil of the business? First of all, 
the right foundation must be laid to 
give assurance of permanent results. 
The minds of agents, especially those 
who have been backward in this par- 
ticular, must become so saturated with 
the “prompt pay” doctrine that there 
will be no need of collection rules com- 
pelling them to live up to certain con- 
ditions. An agent who gets in his 
mind the groundwork principles of 
sound credit and collection practice 
will need no suggestions for handling 
the problem in his own office; such an 
individual will be on the alert to find 
ways and means for improvement. 
This suggestion is based on the 
theory that the don’t-do-that attitude 
is less effective than the do this 
method. It is unwise to overlook the 
psychological principle that comes into 
play when an effort is made to compel 
an individual to do something against 
his own wish or desire. In the words 
of the company official—“regulation by 
legislation is intrusion on personal 
rights.” 


] T is an American characteristic to 

attempt to correct every known or 
supposed evil by putting a new statute 
on the books. Many times the result 
could be accomplished by simply using 


the laws that already exist. If the 
people are not ready for the new stat- 
ute, it quickly becomes as obsolete as 
the old one—it is forgotten almost as 
soon as it becomes effective. When 
the people really want relief, when it 
is worth while, they are seldom back- 
ward in finding the way to get it. 

The foundation that must be laid by 
the National association is a deep- 
down understanding on the part of all 
agents that credit and collection meth- 
ods must be put on a basis that is con- 
sistent with the principles of sound 
business management. 


REFERENCE is often made to the 

fact that the insurance business is 
one of the big businesses of this day 
and age. It is referred to as the busi- 
ness that is the support of the credit 
of the nation. It is referred to as 
ranking in importance with banking. 
If this be a true comparison (and let 
it be remarked that an agent who 
doubts the truth of it has no place in 
the insurance business) the right be- 
longs to agents and the duty is upon 
them to use credit and collection meth- 
ods that measure up to the highest 
standard. 

It is true that to conduct an educa- 
tional campaign of this kind will re- 
quire considerable time. To offset 
this, there is the hoped for advantage 
that the reform will be reasonably per- 
manent. The ultimate aim of such a 
campaign should be to convince every 
agent that business that is “slow pay” 
is unprofitable buiness; that unlimited 
extension of credit means a loss of 
money. 


NE method of getting attention 
would be to publish in the agency 
“Bulletin” and in the various weekly 


VS. UNDUE 
CREDITS 


and monthly insurance journals live 
articles by prominent credit men 
throughout the country. The commit- 
tee believes that advice offered from 
sources outside of the business would 
have greater weight than that offered 
by agents. 

Within the last year two prominent 
members of the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, speaking before local agents, both 
emphasized the fact that buyers of in- 
surance look upon agents as “easy 
marks” in respect to the extension of 
credit. More straight talk of that kind 
is needed to wake up a lot of agents 
and stiffen their backbones. 

The committee’s outline of this edu- 
cational campaign includes other im- 
portant features such as the coopera- 
tion which the companies must be 
asked to supply. There is not suffi- 
cient time to go into it in detail in this 
convention, but the committee hopes 
that action will be taken favoring such 
an effort. 


HE preceding portion of the com- 

mittee’s report is confined to a dis- 
cussion of the one topic of how to in- 
duce agents as a‘ whole to take the 
credit and collection problem more 
seriously. The committee recognizes 
that the agents in attendance on this 
meeting can contribute much valuable 
information as to actual methods of 
practice used by them in managing 
their credit and collection departments. 
To the end that a general discussion 
may here be prompted, the convention 
is asked to give consideration to the 
following topics: 


Credit Men’s Association as a 
Help to Agents 


ANYONE who studies other lines of 
business to learn how they have over- 
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CHICAGO 


A Great Insurance Center 


Owing to the vast values in Chicago, its great railroad 
facilities, its being the headquarters of western depart- 
ments and insurance organizations, the city looms large 
on the underwriting horizon. 


Many agents in other cities have lines to handle for 
their customers where property is located in Cook 
County. We shall be glad to serve you at any time 
in this direction. 

The hand of hospitality is extended. You are frequently in the 
city, and we invite you to visit the Insurance Exchange and call 
on us. Believing in the American Agency System, there is a bond 
of fellowship among local representatives, and we take this method 
of expressing our wish for the continued success of local men 
everywhere. 
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come the common problem of credits 
and collections, must be impressed 
with the fact that the most helpful 
agency has been the Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, meaning, of course, the na- 
tional body and its affiliated branches 
in the various cities. This committee 
recommends very strongly that every 
agent join the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion in his city, regularly attend its 
meetings and take advantage of the ex- 
cellent opportunity it offers for secur- 
ing valuable information from men 
whose daily work is the handling of 
credit and collection problems. <A 
membership in the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation will more than repay the cost 
to any agent who feels that he lacks 
a thorough understanding of these 
problems and who wants to improve 
his knowledge of the subject. 


Credit Extension Too Often Overlooked 


T HERE is a significant fact that 

should not be lost sight of in the 
name—Credit Men’s Association. If 
it were called the Collectors Club, our 
understanding of its functions would 
be entirely different. 

Isn’t it true that part of our diffi- 
culty, in the insurance business, rests 
in the fact that we have thought only 
of collections and have overlooked the 
more important feature of using care 
and judgment in extending credit? 
Have we not been too lax in issuing 
policies to persons whose past pre- 
mium-paying records we know to be 
unsatisfactory or, in cases of new busi- 
ness, whose records we could have de- 
termined easily by making an investi- 
gation involving little time or trouble? 


[F an agent fails to use the proper 

credit guards, it should cause him no 
surprise to learn that the result is poor 
collections. In the anxiety to show a 
good premium record, agents too often 
write business, both new and renewals, 
that should not be allowed on their 
books. 

There are many sources of credit in- 
formation, the simplest of which is the 
agent’s own ledger accounts; incident- 
ally, it is probably the one most often 
overlooked. If the ledger shows that 
a policyholder’s record of former pay- 
ments is unsatisfactory, there is no ex- 
cuse for issuing a renewal to that cus- 
tomer without a definite understanding 
of the credit terms that are to govern 
the transaction. The best treatment 
for the majority of such cases is for 
the agent to make a frank and courte- 
ous, but none the less, plain explana- 
tion that the renewal will be issued 
only in case the premium is paid in ad- 
vance, 


Credit Terms and Automatic 
Cancellation Terms 


T HERE should be complete uniform- 

ity among the agents of the entire 
country in regard to the due date of 
premiums. Some agents announce to 
their customers that “premiums are 
cash”; others give terms of thirty days, 
while still others require that pre- 
miums must be paid on the tenth of the 
month following the month in which 
the policy is issued. The committee 
believes that the uniform practice 
should be established of making the 
due date thirty days from the date of 
issue, 

The committee believes it unwise, 
particularly at this time, to attempt to 
secure a change in the policy in order 
to provide for the automatic cancella- 
tion of the contract unless the premium 
is paid within a specified time. This 
method has advantages of undoubted 
value, but it has the rather serious ob- 
jection that it is inflexible and involves 
the addition of office details to the al- 
ready difficult job of conducting a local 
agency. The committee thinks that the 
simpler methods of reform should first 
be tried and that inthe event of their 
failure the automatic cancellation 
clause should be used as a last resort. 


Regulation By Local Boards 


REGULATION by local boards has 
many advantages, but is not the 





cure-all of the collection problem. The 
individual members must work out 
their own systems whereby they can 
follow up the plans and rules laid down. 
If they fail to do this, both they and 
the board as a whole lose the advan- 
tages to be gained by this cooperative 
effort. 

When board regulations include a 
plan, such as several cities have, of re- 
quiring members to report their paid 
and unpaid accounts to a clearing 
office, a splendid opportunity is of- 
fered for the gathering of valuable 
credit information. On the other hand, 
there is the objection that a system of 
this kind involves a large expense that 
is not warranted by the small advan- 
tage gained. 

The big opportunity for local boards 
and exchanges lies in conducting educa- 
tional campaigns aimed both at its 
members and at the public buyers of 
insurance, 


Credit and Collection System , 


HE present committee was ap- 

pointed only a few weeks ago and 
has had little time for attempting a 
large-scale plan of assembling and ana- 
lyzing the credit and collection sys- 
tems used by various agents. Steps 
should be taken by the new commit- 
tee to secure such information with the 
idea in view of selecting the best fea- 
tures of various systems, combining 
them into one and offering it in com- 
pleted form to any member who wants 
help on this subject. 


Trade Acceptances 


THE committee’s reason for including 
in this report a brief comment on 
trade acceptances is that, during the 
last year or so, a number ‘of insurance 
publications (the Agency Bulletin in- 
cluded) have suggested that the adop- 
tion of this method of collecting insur- 
ance premiums would have a tendency 
to bring about prompter collections. 


‘THE trade acceptance is “an acknowl- 

edgment of a debt by the buyer in 
favor of the seller for merchandise 
that the seller has placed in the hands 
of the buyer. The buyer agrees, by 
writing across the face of this accept- 
ance his name, the name of his bank, 
and the date, to pay the amount of 
this certain indebtedness at a certain 
time at his own bank. This varies 
from the open book account method 
only in giving the debt a negotiable 
value.” The acceptance becomes. a 
two-name negotiable paper. 

Granting that this instrument has 
many advantages of value to certain 
lines of business, before it can prove 
of value to agents there are many ob- 
jections to be overcome. The two of 
greatest importance are—first, that it 
is doubtful whether the Federal Re- 
serve Board without a change in the 
Federal Reserve act has authority to 
extend the rediscount privilege to trade 
acceptance given in payment of insur- 
ance premiums; second, the fact that 
the insurance agent or seller is re- 
quired to stand the discount on a trade 
acceptance might easily be construed 
as a violation of the antirebate laws 
that are in effect in most states. Even 
though it did not constitute such a vio- 
laion, it might open the way for an un- 
fair agent to take advantage of his 
competitors. 


Influence of Companies on Collections 


LOCAL agents are the creatures of 

their companies—what is the re- 
sponsibility of the companies in re- 
gard to the collection problem. In- 
stead of its own opinions, the commit- 
tee offers the ideas advanced by a com- 
pany official. “If the companies allow 
collections to be governed by competi- 
tive conditions, the prospect for con- 
trol of the situation by agents is not 
very encouraging. The individual 
agent will always be tempted to use 
credit as a lever to secure business—if 
his company yields him the leeway 
which to my mind places the company 
as the controlling factor. If the com- 
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pany will not be governed how can we 
reach the agent? Looks to me as if the 
folks in need of missionary work are 
the companies. They would be the 
principal gainers by the new order of 
things, but they fail to stick together 
on many propositions. If the local 
agents’ association can herd them to- 
gether on this one, they will have a big 
performance to their credit.” 


Present Opportunity for Reform 


THE committee’s view is that no 

time for instituting reform in credit 
and collection practices can be more 
opportune than the present. The War 
Economy Board has requested certain 
lines of business to eliminate all un- 
necessary service and to put all tran- 
sactions on a cash basis. 

Good business policy requires the 
‘exercise of credit guards to meet the 
radical readjustments of industry that 


SCAR A. SMITH of Memphis, 
O Tenn., led the discussion on banks 
as agents. He said, in part: 

In assigning the subject, “Banks As 
Insurance Agents,” one would infer 
that there is a confirmed opinion as to 
the undesirability of such representa- 
tion, either from competitors or from 
their employers. As proof of the first 
phase of the subject we shall attempt 
to show you what a bank agent is not, 
and then we shall argue that they are 
desirable from the standpoint, finan- 
cially, of the employer. 


PROFESSIONS | are personal, never 

impersonal or inanimate in nature. 
This is evidenced in the legal and med- 
ical world. Here the individual is the 
producing unit, the factor of service, 
and when the individual fails to meas- 
ure up to the standard in just that pro- 
portion does the efficiency lag and be- 
come less desirable. 

It follows, then, that the service ren- 
dered is personal and individual, and 
the success attained is a direct reflec- 
tion of the personality of the individual 
engaged. 

If this be true in the legal and med- 
ical fraternity, how much more true is 
it is the insurance fraternity? 


HEZ: in its inception, was the idea 
of personality and individuality. 
Most agencies were individual; a few 
were firms, and none corporations. In 
later years there has been a transition, 
not as the result of any demand on the 
part of any agent, but because of com- 
petition and consolidation which ema- 
nates from business conditions of the 
time. One lamentable result has been 
the recession of intimacy and personal 
touch which originally existed between 
the company and its agents. This could 
hardly be otherwise, since corporations 
tend to impersonalize the associations 
and transactions. 

Bank agencies have no_ personal 
touch, no individual interest, to profes- 
sional pride, no desire other than to 
make money for the stockholders. The 
business which comes over the counter 
or which is controlled through other 
departments of the banks is just so 
much grist yielding its proper toll in 
commissions. If the business is off 
color or shady it is taken without ques- 
tion and passed on to the company for 
its approval. After a loss ensues it is 
quite common to see some influence 
used to secure settlement in doubtful 
cases. Furthermore, their influence in 
the extension of credits for premiums 
have been very harmful to the local 
agent. 


ANK agencies are enemies of the 

state and national associations — 
either actively or passively. Occasion- 
ally they are outspoken against organ- 
ization or regulation, claiming to be 
able to take care of their own interests. 
The greatest danger lies in their pas- 





=| sivity and utter lack of cooperation 


are in process and that will continue 
to take place for some time to come. 


USINESS waste must stop. Here 
is the weak point—the leak in our 
business that must be mended. 

The estimate is made that in the 
United States, capital to the extent of 
$4,000,000,000 is normally tied up in 
dead ledger accounts. A_ certain 
amount of this vast sum can be con- 
verted into liquid funds for the use of. 
our government in providing for war 
expenditures. 


HEN we go back home let us first 

dig in and help with the next Lib- 
erty loan drive, and when it is fin- 
ished, prepare at once for succeeding 
ones by tackling our share of the job 
of making some of that four billion 
dollars of dead accounts go to work 
for Uncle Sam. 


BANKS AS AGENTS 


with agency movements for the up- 
building of the business. 

I ask you to inventory the bank agen- 
cies in your vicinity and compare them 
professionally with the true agencies 
and see if my contentions are not well 
founded. 

Don’t you think that business secured 
on basis of service reridered is more 
desirable than that controlled by loans 
and accommodations secured in the 
banking department? The banker’s con- 
conception of a good risk is not that of 
an underwriter; I know this to be true, 
as I once managed the insurance de- 
partment of a bank in my city. 

I wish to say, however, that even 
while managing the department, I rec- 
ognized the professional side of the 
business and the crying need of person- 
ality and sought to supply that where 
possible, expecting some day to become 
an agent of the professional type. 


WE regret to note that in some sec- 

tions the bank agencies are numer- 
ous. One southern city I have in mind 
has no other kind. We once had a num- 
ber in Memphis, Tenn., but over night 
they closed their doors and books, and 
thereafter there was more profession- 
alism in the insurance business than 
heretofore. The bank agency in each 
case was taken over by individuals who 
had the vision of better ideals. And 
this was brought about by cooperation 
of the local agents in showing the 
banks that they had no right under 
their charters to engage as agents in 
the insurance business. 

About the only desirability of bank 
agencies is the fact that the balances 
are remitted promptly to the company. 
But this one feature is minimized by 
the overshadowing features heretofore 
mentioned. 

We would earnestly suggest that 
when deemed advisable this association 
should discourage in every possible 
manner the establishment of bank agen- 
cies, and promote the conversion of ex- 
isting bank agencies to the profes- 
sional individual type. 


Death of F. E. Warner 


A telegram read at the convention 
announced the death on Wednesday 
morning of Fred E. Warner of Salem, 
Mass., for many years chairman of the 
organization committee of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Warner has been ill since the 
Boston convention two years ago and 
his end was not unexpected. He was 
one of the wheel horses of the organ- 
ization. At the Boston convention he 
was particularly in evidence and the 
success of that convention was in con- 
siderable degree due to him. He will he 
eee in National Association coun- 
cils. 


“You’ve been the silent minority. Be 
silent no longer, either in speech or 
prayer.”—Sherman. 
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Senator Sherman's Great Speech 


CONTRIBUTION OF FIRE INSURANCE TOWARD WINNING THE WAR 


ENATOR LAWRENCE Y. SHER- 
MAN of Illinois struck a respon- 
sive chord in his great address be- 

fore the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. He was enthusiastic- 
ally received. He said: 

The insurance world has not asked 
exemption or deferred classification in 
the war. It has given its service and 
its men and made its sacrifices with 
100 percent American patriotism. Like 
the loyal men of the republic, if the 
peril calls for it, more will be given 
and the public necessity will measure 
a devotion of all if that emergency 
shall arise. 

Fire underwriters are trained to sur- 
vey a world of future hazard. With 
the hard discipline of experience they 





we 











T. ARTHUR FLEMING 
Ouro State Fire MarsHar 
Columbus, O. 


narrow by unceasing care and skill the 
range of losses and accumulate cash 
and liquid credits to meet the inevit- 
able calamities that defy human vigi- 
lance. Your business is no place for 
novices and visionaries because it is 
founded on experience and _ practical 
knowledge. It must not be made a 
laboratory for experiments because it 
is vital to the solvency of business and 
the maintenance of established credits. 


OUR occupation leads you to read 

signals far ahead and anticipate ac- 
cidents by prudent preparation. There- 
fore the National Board, on March 21, 
1917, offered its services to the Na- 
tional Council of Defense to safeguard 
exposed properties “in the event of 
war.” Fire insurance men were keenly 
alive to the indemnity needs and dan- 
gers of the war period long before we 
joined with the Allies. “The soldiers 
in the war that never ends” were al- 
ready trained and mobilized. They 
were tendered to the government in 
anticipation of the increased risk then 
foreseen. Their accumulated experi- 
ence and ability were immediately 
available to our country without 
charge. Policies have been written for 
the government against the settled 
rules of insurance experience when the 
insurance market was exhausted in 
New York, Boston and London. The 
companies relaxed the rules on classi- 
fication and location to protect govern- 
ment property in a war emergency. 


HE inspection on fire protection is 
the result of many years experience. 
It cannot be restored if dispersed with- 
out demoralizing the foundation of the 
business. Through it valuable reports 





have been submitted on the property 
or interests affecting the army and 
navy, the War Trade Board, the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, the Food and 
the Fuel Administration, the Ord- 
nance Department, naval and army hos- 
pitals. A pamphlet on “Safeguarding 
Grain in Storage,” one on “Cotton,” 
and another on “Safeguarding Indus- 
try” have on request been prepared for 
and approved by the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Council of National 


Defense. The services of the National | 


Board have been tendered the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and two of 
its engineers assigned to the division 
of shipyards and plants. Experts have 
rendered material service in the con- 
struction division of 16 cantonments, 
2 embarkation camps, 12 training 
camps, 2 departments of stores and to 
food repositories and the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. Many hundreds of 
inspectors and many thousands of re- 
ports made by them recommending 
improvements in fire safety have been 
given the several departments. The 
thought woven into this service was 
voiced by one of your occupation in 
saying: 

“Forget the names of the companies 
that pay your salaries. Remember 
only you are working for the nation’s 
welfare in a time of great crisis.” 


LETTERS from the Quartermaster’s 

Construction Department bear wit- 
ness to their appreciated value. It is 
needless to enumerate further to show 
the generous volunteer service given 
our government. I generalize by say- 
ing all in the occupation of fire insur- 
ance and their companies have been 
as patriotic in rendering skilled serv- 
ice, in buying war bonds, in loyal 
thought and speech as any in the coun- 
try. There has been a full response 
everywhere both by fire, marine, life 
and all other forms of insurance. Many 
millions of direct internal revenue 
taxes are paid annually by insurance 
companies and the burdens of taxa- 
tion will be doubled by the bill now 
pending in Congress. As patriots we 
each cheerfully assume our share. 
There are no strikers nor slackers in 
the ranks of the insurance world. They 
not only contribute through their com- 
panies and individually to the public 
revenues but they are the greatest pre- 


servative agencies of property known 
to modern society. 


N 
HEY safeguard property by wise 
inspections minimizing the risk. 

They instruct the heedless. The ever 
present moral hazard is reduced. New 
devices to lessen the column of here- 
tofore inevitable losses are constantly 
invented by the ceaseless activity of 
minds devoted to that task. The body 
of insurance men watch the increasing 
annual fire loss of more than $200,000,- 
000 as an enemy perpetually to be met 
and held in check. Every small fire 
is a skirmish and every conflagration 
a pitched battle. When the insurance 
men lose, ashes and junk are substi- 
tuted for commercial values and the 
country is by that much the net loser. 
The entire system is so preservative 
in character, so essentially based on 
sound rules drawn from long experi- 
ence and expert knowledge that it com- 
mends itself peculiarly to the protec- 
tion of every civilized government in 
the world. Like natural persons, in- 
surance companies require regulations. 
In war we cheerfully submit to taking 
all if necessary. Beyond that an in- 
vasion of the business by embarking 
the government in it so as to imperil 
the developed system of private own- 
ership is a menace promptly to be met 
and checked before that tribunal of 
last resort, the American people. 


ig is no indictment of insurance com- 

panies to say they make gains some- 
times from the weltering chaos they 
underwrite on the doctrine of chances 
expressed in tabulated averages and 
covered by premiums paid for a con- 
tract to the insured for a fixed sum 
legally and mathematically reduced to 
terms of accepted value in the commer- 
cial world. Every dollar of surplus 
and shares, every resource of the com- 
panies, are liable to be swept away 
in colossal losses. This is not a time 
to haggle about moderate dividends. 
The supreme question is solvent in- 
demnity to safeguard the increasing 
hazards of war. 


HE greater the diversity of pursuit 
open to. private individuals the 
greater the development of the various 
kinds of ability among those engaged 
in gainful occupations. Fire insurance 
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has not failed in private hands. It has 
risen to the level of every crisis. Its 
men have kept pace with the emergen- 
cies and requirements of the business 
in every misfortune. In war, if it be 
demonstrated their property and great 
organization for fire protection must 
be taken as a necessary war measure 
or that they have failed to furnish serv- 
ice or indemnity on reasonable terms 
to all entitled to it, Congress would be 
justified in authorizing it and the in- 
surance world would patriotically yield 
for the public welfare. Neither con- 
tingency is in fact presented. 


THE experience of a lifetime pro- 
duces with me a settled belief that 
private enterprise is more effective and 
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desirable and bears within itself more 
incentives to human progress than gov- 
ernment undertakings. A public pay- 
roll loses at least one-third its effect- 
iveness measured by a private payroll. 
There is an inevitable lethargy creeps 
upon a government department. In 
war the navy and army move swiftly; 
in peace they are encumbered with red 
tape and formalism. Yet it is history 
that they depend in peace and war on 
the efficient privately developed indus- 
try for munitions, clothing and sub- 
sistence. It is appalling to contem- 
plate an army dependent upon the pro- 
crastinating, cumbersome, expensive 
processes of departments, boards and 
bureaus tg produce the food and mu- 
nitions to equip and victual an army. 
Governments in military emergencies 
commandeer going enterprises, vital- 
ized with the spirit and momentum of 
private energy. It does not take the 
insensate material in its experimental 
stages. The results of men’s activities 
and brains of a lifetime are seized in 
their perfected form. The government 
takes nothing but successes. It has 
no use for failures. It leaves them to 
be rehabilitated and regenerated by 
private initiative and industry. 


HE insurance companies have so 

fully measured up to every duty, 
public and private, it savors of ingrati- 
tude for the government to invade the 
field they occupy. No war emergency 
requires it. If it shall become an ac- 
tual necessity all will acquiesce. No 
mere pretext ought to avail. The in- 
demnity requirements have been met. 
A claim that valuable information on 
war contract plants or yards or mer- 
chandise is revealed to the enemy 
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W. A. ALEXANDER 


W. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 


General Agents 


The Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. of New York 


134 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Chicago 


THE PREMIER CASUALTY AND SURETY 
AGENCY OF THE WEST 


Experts on hand in all branches of the business to work out 
and put through your propositions equitably to insured and 
insurer. Correspondence with insurance agents solicited. 


Casualty and sure- 
ty business present 
a bigger and bigger 
opportunity to the 
insurunce agent 
His 


future in these lines 


every year. 


depends partly on 
the quality of the 


service he gets. 
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JOYCE & CO. 


INC. 
Chas. H. Burras, President 


THE ROOKERY 
General Agents 


National Surety 
Company 


Casualty and Fire Insurance in all 
its branches written by this agency 


LARGEST SURETY BOND 
AGENCY IN THE WORLD 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


of London, England 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 


Accident and Health, Burglary, Employers’ Liability, 
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when left in private hands is an error 
in fact. No criticism will be made of 
all precautions to insure safety. A 
ready joinder with the government to 
that end will be given. The system 
ought not be dismembered or demoral- 
ized by government seizure merely to 
regulate. Its strength can better be 
preserved against the day of need by 
leaving it in private hands. The safety 
of the transmission of its knowledge 
to the enemy can be secured by reason- 
able rules sincerely joined in by a pa- 
triotic insurance fraternity of the en- 
tire country. 


F IRE losses in the United States and 

Canada for August, 1918, were $31,- 
476,650, compared with $21,751,100 in 
the same month last year. The losses 
for the first eight months of 1918 are 
$200,036,285, against $159,535,220 in 
1916, and $180,515,875 in 1917 for the 
like eight months. At this rate 1918 
will total losses of over $300,000,000. 
A material increase is chargeable to 
plants engaged directly or indirectly 
in war work. Operation under high 
pressure, a greater percentage of inex- 
-perienced help and disregard of fire 
prevention and protection with some 
incendiary origins are the most pro- 
lific cause. 

Private insurance companies not 
only face the foregoing increase of 
$100,000,000 losses, but have already 
suffered the loss of approximately $30,- 
000,000 in fire and marine premiums 
from business written on _ railways, 
merchant shipping and cargoes with- 
drawn from insurance protection al- 
though on privately owned but gov- 
ernment controlled. 


THE statement that the government 
carries the risk is only an explana- 
tion at least that the taxpayers carry 
the risk or the private owners lose if 
the government does not restore the 
losses. The large issues of railway 
bonds protected by insurance on the 
mortgaged property not renewed un- 
der General Order No. 24 of May 16, 
1918, makes the Treasury Department 
liable, and it in turn must be replen- 
ished by taxes levied on the private 
citizen, for he is the only source of 
government revenues. The telephone 
and telegraph properties lately taken 
by the government under a recent act 
of Congress will likely swell the aggre- 
gate total loss of business by some 
millions. Directly coupled with the 
foregoing is the bill known to be in the 
hands of the Treasury Department 
embarking the government in the in- 
surance of all properties and foodstuffs 
related to war activities. A bill is 
pending in the House to create a Lib- 
erty Insurance League to write by the 
government every form of property 
and life insurance. Another bili is be- 
fore the United States Senate to au- 
thorize the government to engage in 
all forms of industrial insurance. 
Neither of these bills is limited to the 
war, but both are intended to be per- 
manent in their operation and commit 
the government to the conduct of 
every kind of insurance for all time. 


H™ capital issues committee of the 

War Finance Corporation, recently 
created by Congress under the spur of 
executive pressure, is distinctly hostile 
to the investment of new private cap- 
ital in insurance companies. The 
expansion of insurance facilities by 
private means being checked the 
normal increase of business in addition 
to war demands cannot be met. It is 
difficult to resist the conclusion this is 
not a step in the concrete purpose to 
create the deficiency in the private in- 
surance market in order to attempt to 
justify embarking the government in 
every line of underwriting, not merely 
during the war but as a permanent 
policy in peace. 


HE German fire insurance compa- 
nies recently taken by the Alien 
Property Custodian were sought to be 
made a nucleus for a government fire 
insurance venture to encroach on the 
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field of private enterprise. The en- 
abling bill in the New York legislature 
War Finance. Corporation recently 
did not become a law. The pending 
bills in Congress may, if enacted, sup- 
ply the means to that end. The gov- 
ernment not long ago arranged with 
the importers of South American wool 
to make the purchases and deliver the 
wool for a small commission, the in- 
surance risk to be carried by the gov- 
ernment. Comment is superfluous. 
To one who is much about Washing- 
ton it seems parsimony at the spigot 
and prodigality at the proverbial bung- 
hole. I submit it is a discouraging re- 
turn for the generous response of the 
companies to cover the risk on wool 
some time since on exposures contrary 
even to sound principles of underwrit- 
ing. All this must be sharply dis- 
tinguished from war risk insurance, 
military, naval, marine and seamen’s 
insurance, which is a modern substitute 
for a war pension system. These all 
cover hazards peculiar to war and are 
as distinct from ordinary insurance as 
the hazards of battle to a soldier are 
from the risk of a civilian in his usual 
private occupation. 


[tT is against the evident intention to 
invade by the government the field 
that properly belongs to private in- 
surance enterprise I protest as a per- 
version of the powers of government. 
To check this advance I invoke all pos- 
sible publicity and knowledge of the 
sinister effect of such a scheme on the 
character of the American people and 
the rights of the business interests in- 
volved. 
. In round figures fire and marine in- 
surance covers $94,000,000,000 in prop- 
erty of $200,000,000,000 of private tax- 
able wealth in the United States. This 
is 47 percent of the property from 
which must be drawn in its use and 
earning power the tax of $8,000,000,000 
annually. The covered value is em- 
ployed in every species of industry. 


] NSURANCE is one of the four great 

instruments in trade. Without it 
banks, carriers on land and sea and 
salesmen will halt credit, carriage and 
market. Production beyond local 
needs meets paralysis without the un- 
derwriter. Commerce, domestic or 
foreign, cannot continue without a 
solvent indemnity contract elastic to 
fill varying wants, prompt in payment 
when the contingent liability matures, 
and based on time-tried fire or ma- 
rine tested experience. The govern- 
ment cannot respond to such require- 
ments. What it does in great war 
emergencies when a patriotic united 
people sacrifice and serve without re- 
ward is not the level from which to 
measure government undertakings in 
peace. 


SOME 250,000 American citizens are 

devoted to fire and marine insur- 
ance, and many thousand more in other 
lines of insurance. Their occupation 
is essential and vital. No more reason 
can be urged for destroying their busi- 
ness by government absorption or 
competition than the farmer’s, which 
supplies meat and bread insured in 
transit to the consumer, or the cotton 
mills that give us clothes. Many pub- 
lic officers are more sensitive to num- 
bers than more purely logical argu- 
ments. The unceasing chorus of the 
disciples of government, alias political 
ownership, has misled some statesmen 
into mistaking persistency and fervor 
for majorities. Silent numbers ought 
now be heard. Be silent no longer, 
either in speech or press. Further 
silence will be a crime against good 
government. If any desire to make it 
an issue let it be met at the bar of 
public opinion. 


HE director general of railways re- 

ports that for the three years end- 
ing June 30, 1917, the steam railroads 
paid the insurance companies $16,021,- 
369 in premiums, while the companies 
paid losses in that time of $12,460,639, 
leaving an excess of premiums received 
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over losses paid of $3,560,750. It is 
claimed this excess is saved and is a 
government economy. It is added 
that a vigilant fire inspection and pre- 
vention service is organized which 
will reduce fire, so the administration 
can profitably carry its own risk. I 
submit this is a vain hope. The de- 
lusion that the government, working 
through human agents, can do what 
private incentive and enterprise has 
not been able to do in more than 200 
years of insurance developments, is 
calculated to provoke serious medita- 
tion on its wisdom. 


JF the government’s insurance bu- 
reau’s fire inspectors do not move 
with more speed than the average gov- 
ernment employe about Washington 
the conflagration would be complete 
before they ascertained in what part 
of the city it was raging. The belief 
that the $3,560,730 represents profit 
does not account for the inspection, 
patrols, administrative and other ex- 
penses which the government can no 
more escape paying for than private 
companies. This service, if rendered 
by a federal bureau, would far exceed 
in cost a like service by private agen- 
cies. No one ever saw the govern- 
ment do anything in business either as 
effectively or at the same cost as a 
private employer. Neither is any gov- 
ernment business ever maintained on 
its income. At last it must be drawn 
from the only resource known to gov- 
ernment, the taxpayer. 


‘THE constitutional republic of the 

United States has known in its na- 
tional life 6 percent of war and 94 per- 
cent of peace. I submit whether such 
a war period ought to mold the long 
years of peaceful pursuits, successfully 
developed by private enterprise. Our 
foreign menace is military Germany. 
Our domestic danger is a subjection 
of the American people when peace 
comes to a socialistic state in which 
our individualism of persons and oc- 
cupations will be suppressed and ab- 
sorbed by a bureaucratic government. 
All things are not possible to human 
governments. In war the supreme in- 
stinct of self preservation suspends the 
ordinary laws of private pursuits and 
economics. The peril is the conclusion 
that methods justified and adapted to 
war can be applied successfully in 
peace. : 


A GOVERNMENT of administrative 

detail must be operated by bureau- 
cratic subordination. Bureaucracy is 
an impersonal autocracy to the gov- 
erned people who come in contact with 
it. The responsibility is in vague 
boards, commissions and departments. 
Authority is divided and_ subdivided 
until lost in the clouds. The invisible 
autocracy that rules in a monarchy be- 
comes a Prussian oligarchy whose 
principal purpose is to perpetuate it- 
self. In a republic it degenerates into 
a political combination and powerful 
group, to control and preserve its 
power and extend its encroachments 
as a means to that end. This observa- 
tion is based on historical truth and 
present tendencies. There is not the 
slightest partisan spirit in this warn- 
ing. It will inevitably produce the 
same results of class or group gov- 
ernment oligarchic in effect under po- 
litical activity under any form or name. 


‘sl’ IRE insurance is the supreme con- 

servator of destructible values.” 
It is an indispensable requirement of 
commerce and established credit. The 
English policy is to deny loans unless 
English ships and English insurance 
companies are patronized. Great Brit- 
ain strengthens her insurance compa- 
nies instead of weakening them. They 
are recognized as a part of her world 
trade. Before the war American com- 
panies had 5 percent of the marine 
business and England and Germany 
95 percent. American companies now 


lave a marine insurance power of 80 
percent and are carrying 55 percent. 
The conclusion follows that the en- 


couragement and not destructive en- 
croaching competition ought to charac- 
terize our government. This concerns 
the state governments, as it will with- 
draw from them approximately $30,- 
000,000 of local revenue which must 
be levied on local property. 


HOOSIERS PLAN 
TO REJUVENATE 
STATE ASSOCIATION 


SCATTERED representatives from 

Indiana soon discovered by refer- 
ences from the chair that the state has 
fallen considerably from its former 
estate of being one of the most thor- 
oughly organized units in the National 
organization. J. W. Kirkpatrick, of 
Munice, one of the ex-presidents of 
the Indiana association, got busy and 
called for a meeting of all Indiana men 
in attendance, which was held Thurs- 
day morning at nine o’clock. 

Several things have contributed to the 
slump in activity in the Hoosier state 
which, in years past, has twice been 
host of the National association in its 
annual conventions. Chief among these, 
no doubt, has been the pending litiga- 
tion in that state directed against all 
organized fire insurance activity in the 


state. Through a favorable compre- 
hensive ruling of the circuit court at 
Indianapolis last summer, this menace 
was largely removed and there is no 
reason why a strong state organiza- 
tion of local agents should not be 
promptly reestablished. It is particu- 
larly advisable that this be done as 
soon as possible as the state legislature 
will hold its biennial session next Janu- 
ary and February. It is to be expected 
that legislation directly inimical to the 
interests of the agents of the state will 
be introduced. Such has uniformly 
been the experience in Indiana. Agents 
of fire insurance companies, like the 
representatives of other lines of busi- 
ness, should be organized to protect 
their business. 


At the meeting of Indiana agents 

held Thursday morning nearly all 
in attendance upon the convention from 
that state were present. Much interest 
was manifested in the proposed revival 
of an active organization, and ; 
Kirkpatrick of Muncie was elected tem- 
porary chairman, with A. L. Rigsbee 
of Indianapolis as secretary and E. F. 
Abernathy, South Bend, member na- 
tional legislative committee. Among 
those who addressed the meeting and 
pledged their active efforts to aid in 
the organization were, in addition to 
the above named: H. A. Tohoulka, 





Fred Noble and Don C. Dubail of South 
Bend; Justus N. Adams, Indianapolis, 
and F. M. Presnall, Marion. 
President Allen of the National As- 
sociation and Chairman Cox of the ex- 
ecutive committee met with the Indi; 
ana agents and impressed upon them 
the grave need that Indiana line up with 
other states to meet the national prob- 
lems that confront the business. The 
need of a state organization to be pre- 
pared to meet probable inimical legisla- 
tion in the Indiana legislature next win- 
ter is imminent. 
_ President Allen suggested that it is 
likely he may be able to meet with In- 
diana agents at Indianapolis Oct. 4, and 
it was decided to call a meeting for that 
date if Mr. Allen can be present. It 
was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that there never has been more 
urgent need for a live state organiza- 
tion in Indiana than there is right now. 


There was a real demonstration when 
Senator Sherman declared most posi- 
tively his position against any attempted 
legislation to encroach upon the rights 
of private insurance enterprise as differ-~ 
entiated from government insurance re- 
lating to industries directly associated 
with the prosecution of the war. His 
declaration that he would vote always 
against any such attempted legislation 
was responded to by the springing to 
their feet of the entire bedy of delegates, 
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Surplus to Policyholders . . . 
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Che Columbian ( Fire) 


Husurance Co. 


430 N. PENNSYLVANIA ST., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Securities of this Company are deposited with the Indiana Insurance 
Department for the Protection of Policyholders and Creditors 


The officers of the Columbian appreciate the kindly 
sentiment in the field toward the company and will 
do their utmost to continue to merit the encourage- 
ment and support of insurance men. 
insurance men who come to Indianapolis to make 
its office their headquarters, where every courtesy 
will be shown. 


Agents Wanted in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 


EDWARD T. LYONS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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LUDA LU 


TOMALES 


Through Our Ten Thousand Agents We Give Universal 


SERV ICE 





The more than a century of 
constructive effort which stands 
back of this Company has de- 
veloped an organized service of 
unequalled worth to our thou- 
sands of agents and patrons. 
This service is the handiwork 
of trained insurance experts. 








Beginning at the time this Com- 
pany originated the American 
Agency System, this service 
has been extended and in- 
creased as the century passed, 
until now its facilities for serv- 
ing its agents and policyholders 
is one of the outstanding feat- 
ures of this Company’s leader- 
ship. 


ZOmAPATTOOO 





Because of the many lines 
written by this Company our 
agents are enabled to secure 
and handle a larger volume of 
business and give their patrons 
a better service. An agency of 
the Insurance Company of 


-North America carries all the 


prestige that this Company has 
built during its one hundred 
and twenty-six years of square 
business dealings and a cer- 
tainty of a complete insurance 
service is assured. 








Lines Written: Fire, Tornado, 
Explosion, Full War Cover, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Use and 
Occupancy. Marine, Rent, 
Leasehold, Inland, Baggage, 
Parcel Post. Automobile, 
Motor Cycle, Salesman’s 
Floater, Registered Mail and 
Theatrical. 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


FOUNDED 1792 





Assets Over $28,000,000.00 
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“The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company” 


The Reward of Achievement 
SINCE 1792 The Insurance Company of North America has been pro- 


viding Americans an insurance service of exceptional worth. 


Although destruction by wars, fires and other hazards has taken a toll 
of more than ONE HUNDRED and NINETY MILLIONS of dollars in 
losses it has met every obligation honorably and quickly, and continues 
to grow by virtue of its constructive services. 


Contributing to every department of its business the organized efforts 
of a picked company of men, each of whom has earned his place in 
this organization by some talent or ability tested and proven unusual, 
it is prepared to give its agents and patrons an unequalled service in 
underwriting. More than a century of honorable dealings has given the 
Company a dominating place in insurance. 
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EEE Encroachments 


OHN T. STONE, president of the 
Maryland Casualty, spoke on “Gov- 
ernment Enroachment on the Field 

of Insurance.” He said, in part: 

In the discussion of this subject there 
are four themes: the limitations of the 
federal constitution; the rights of the 
states; the rights of the agents; and 
the position of the insurance business 
as a whole in its relation to our entire 
national structure of industry, com- 
merce and finance. My assignment is 
to speak to the fourth theme. 

Is there any occasion for this dis- 
cussion? We are living among condi- 
tions so ditticult; we are dealing with 
issues so vital; we are required to con- 
sider questions so new and so perplex- 
mg in these tremendous days, that we 
have no time nor attention to spend 
upon matters that are merely intérest- 
ing but unimportant. If there has been 
no enroachment, or if it is negligible 
in its present and probable extent. we 
need not bother to talk about it. What 





JOHN T. 
PresipENtT MaryLanp CasuALty 
Baltimore 


STONE 


are the facts and the apparent tenden- 
cies? We believe they are such as to 
call for serious scrutiny even in this 
most serious time. 


TOCK-TAKING is a part of all 
S well-managed businesses. This is 
a good time to take stock of the pres- 
ent status of our relation as a free peo- 
ple to the power now exercised by the 
federal administrators, who are tech- 
nically our servants, but are at present 
very distinctly our masters. All trans- 
portation, by rail or water, is in their 
absolute control; this is the circulatory 
lifeblood of the nation. All fuel, also; 
this is our motive power. All food, 
also; this is our physical life itself. All 
shipbuilding, and, indirectly, but just 
as effectively, all house-building and 
all exports and imports, are let or hin- 
dered solely by official control. 


THE most vital function of trade pric- 

ing is in many commodities no 
longer a matter of the natural law of 
supply and demand, but a matter of the 
wholly artificial law of public officials’ 
opinion. The appetite for this strange 
new power, growing by what it~ feeds 
upon, is shown in the startling proposi- 
tion that the government shall take 
complete posession and control of the 
meat packing industry. It is significant 
as well as startling that this proposition 
is not made primarily as a war measure 
but because a federal commission al- 
leges extortionate practices and calls 
the five leading packing concerns a 
monopoly; and so the commission 
naively suggests that it can run this 
monopoly, as a monopoly, better than 


it has been run. The commission pro- 
poses to do this legally, by a most 
strained and inept definition of abattoirs, 
stockyards, refrigerator cars, etc., etc., 
aiid ignores the record of the federal 
courts, which acquits the five concerns 
7 the charge of extortion and monop- 
oly. 


ANOTHER of the more recent pro- 
posals is a bill in Congress provid- 
ing that the President shall have au- 
thority to take over all the water power 
of the country, and the bill is so drawn 
that the President could retain such 
control and possession permanently. 
Here is one of the most vital factors 
in the whole field of manufacturing and 
of public utilities, one that is becoming 
increasingly so as the problems of eco- 
nomic generation and transmission of 
hydro-electric energy are being rapidly 
solved, and we are asked to turn it 
over, perhaps permanently, to what is 
practically government ownership. 


. THIS same process of control by the 


federal administration has been very 
extensive in every branch of the essen- 
tial business of insurance. The first 
instance was the creation of the War 
Risk Bureau to carry marine insurance 
when the submarine menace became an 
actual attack upon all shipping. With 
the hesitancy becoming to an outsider 
and a layman, I venture the suggestion 
that an opportunity was lost just there 
by the marine underwriters to head off 
government insurance and to demon- 


- strate the absence of necessity for it. 


HE next instance was in the life 

insurance field. The soldiers and 
sailors insurance law contains a pro- 
vision for a maximum of $10,000 life 
insurance on each man and woman in 
the military or naval service. This is 
not merely a coverage of the hazards 
of war, nor is it only for the war pe- 
riod. It is full coverage of any and all 
hazards to the life of the insured, and 
it is to be kept in force after the war 
and until the death of the assured, no 
matter how long he may live, if he pays 
the premium. The rate of premium is 
so low as to be utterly inadequate to 
carry the risk even in peace times ex- 
cept by the donation on the part of 
the government of all cost of admin- 
istration. Since that law has been ef- 
fective serious proposals have been 
urged at Washington for the extension 
of life insurance by the federal govern- 
ment to large classes of civilians. 


[XN the field of fire insurance one of 

Mr. McAdoo’s first acts as director 
general of railroads was to cancel or 
terminate all fire insurange on railroad 
properties, presumably upon the theory 
that the government does not insure 
its own property. Yet, if this be the 
theory, and there appears to be no 
other, it is utterly fallacious. 

The railroads did not become gov- 
ernment property. They are still owned 
by their security holders. They are 
merely operated and controlled by the 
government for the war period. Pre- 
sumably the government will make 
good any loss of railroad property by 
fire. In such a case the government will 
not be in the position of carrying its 
own risk and standing its own loss of 
its own property, but will be distinctly 
and only in the relation of an insurer 
of the property of others. In short, 
Mr. McAdoo has squarely put the fed- 
eral government into the fire insurance 
business, not as a self-insurer, but as 
a carrier of diversified and extensive 
risks of enormous aggregate value 
owned by numerous corporations and 
individuals, and located everywhere 
throughout the United States. And 
there is not a shred of war-winning jus- 
tification for it. 


HE latest administrativé invasion of 

the insurance business is the carry- 
ing of the workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability hazard on some of 
the construction work of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

For several years past repeated, and 
at times nearly successful, attempts 
have been made to create a_ federal 
surety fund for the carrying of certain 
classes of bonds required to be given 
to the United States by postoffice offi- 
cials and employes and others. 


"THE present situation as to federal 

administrative control of the general 
business of the country and as to en- 
roachment upon every area of the in- 
surance business, as demonstrated by 
these briefly cited facts, not only justi- 
fies this discussion but suggests alert 
and vigorous attention to it. 

Under the compulsion of the rightly 
supreme concern of the times the win- 
ning of the war, the people of this coun- 
try have wisely and gladly assented to 
these repeated takings over by the fed- 
eral government of functions whose ex- 
ercise in normal times belongs in pri- 
vate and individual hands, until now 
we are living among conditions far re- 


moved from those of a free people in 
peace times. 

With our easy adaptability, one of 
our marked American traits which is 
both a virtue and a fault, we have 
quickly accustomed ourselves to this. 
This is as it should be. 


But this same easy adaptability can 

betray us into assenting where we 
should vehemently and persistently pro- 
test. Assent to governmental appro- 
priation of any industry or business 
should be given only when such action 
is clearly essential to the winning of 
the war. Such assent should never be 
in the nature of a quitclaim or fee- 
simple title, but should always be mere- 
ly a tenancy terminating with the war, 
the ownership and normal control and 
use remaining vested in private hands 
and the purely temporary and emer- 
gency nature of the transaction clearly 
and constantly kept in mind. When it 
is not clear that governmental taking 
over is a war need, then every legiti- 
mate means should be employed to pre- 
vent such appropriation. We should 
constantly remind ourselves that these 
radical and revolutionary reversals of 
normal republican principles and prac- 
tices are only permitted because of the 
extreme necessity that the winning of 
the war lays upon us. 

Intrinsically, our present method of 
governmental control of practically all 
affairs, private and public, is utterly for- 
eign to the genius of our institutions. 
The return of peace must bring a com- 
plete return also to normal processes 
in all these vital matters—a return to 
private ownership and control of the 
powers, properties and processes which 
we, for war-winning reasons only, have 
temporarily intrusted to our public 
servants. 


HIS subject is already a major item 

in the outlook of statesmen and 
other thoughtful men of America and 
of Great Britain. A senator who is re- 
garded as one of the spokesmen of the 
present federal administration and who 
is now or was recently in Europe, is 
quoted in a dispatch from Paris as say- 
ing that “the two big domestic issues 
in the presidential election of 1910 will 
be (1) whether the wartime insurance 
shall continue, and (2) whether gov- 
ernment ownership and control found 
necessary in war shall be made perma- 
nent as a normal policy and extended 
to include even more of our commer- 
cial and industrial activities than at 
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GREETINGS 


To the Insurance Representatives 
in Convention Assembled 
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did calling. You stand between 
your clients and misfortune. Once an ammunition factorv! 
Each year, as you gather together, 
we are struck anew by the importance 
of your mission and the service you 
render to mankind. 





[GJ iccating Yours isasplen-  E 


Can his life be saved? 
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The modern insurance man is more 
than a salesman—he is a business ad- 
viser. It is his duty to recommend to 
his clients a company with substan- 
tial assets, abundant reserves, and — 
The burglar gets our valuables progressive management. Workmen buried in the collapse 
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Our relations with you in the past 
have been most pleasant—resulting 
in unprecedented growth and expan- 
sion on the part of The Travelers. 
You have not hesitated to recommend 
this company, believing correctly that 
it had solidity and strength. It has 
been our policy, on the other hand, to 
direct business to you. 








Safe blown open—money gone May these agreeable relations Car broke fire-plug, ruined store 
‘" flourish! 


These lines among others: 


LIFE INSURANCE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 



























































MONTHLY INCOMES WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH GROUP INSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE STEAM BOILER 
BURGLARY ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS MERCANTILE SAFE AND PAYROLL 
GENERAL AND PUBLIC LIABILITY 
Motor truck smashes wall and upsets ———— lTrotiey load drowned at open draw 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Assets, $129,311,109 Reserves and Liabilities, $115,248,166 Capital and Surplus, $14,062,943 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY | 
Assets, $4,199,461 Reserves and Liabilities, $2,583,688 Capital and Surplus, $1,615,773 
Louis F. Butler, President ‘Moral: Insure in the Travelers’’ Hartford, Connecticut 
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present.” To those of us who answer 
both of these questions with an em- 
phatic negative there is much support 
given in the conclusion reached by a 
committee of the British Board of 
Trade that “state control of and re- 
strictions upon industries arising out 
of war conditions which have been rec- 
ognized and accepted during the war, 
but which we consider are detrimental 
under normal conditions, should be re- 
moved: as soon as possible after the 
conclusion of peace.” 


N the field of fire insurance, of cas- 
ualty insurance, and of surety bond- 
ing, there is an utter absence of war- 
winning justification for government 
enroachment. The stock companies 
furnish an abundance of insurance car- 














P. J. CLANCY 
Secretary Iowa AssociaTION OF INSURANCE 
AGENTS 


Des Moines, lowa 


rying power, both financial and admin- 
istrative, to meet all insurance needs of 
the government or of its various boards 
and instrumentalities, with a much 
greater efficiency of service than is 
thinkable at the hands of the untrained 
personnel which would unavoidably be 
employed by a government insurance 
bureau. 

There is, however, a body of opinion 
which frankly favors, or apparently 
leans toward, governmental transaction 
of insurance on its merits and inde- 
pendent of any war-requiring necessity. 
This body of opinion is probably not 
large as yet, but it is outspoken in some 
cases, is generally credited with much 
influence at Washington, is respectable 
as to. general intelligence, and we 
should, therefore, recognize the wisdom 
of meeting it in fair discussion. 


THE burden of proof is on the advo- 

cates of government. insurance to 
justify affirmatively and beyond reply 
such a wholesale wrecking of such a 
well established, well regarded and well 
conducted business and such conse- 
quent disarrangement of all other busi- 
ness. 

The requisites of the insurance busi- 
ness may be summed up as three— 
safety, service and fair cost. Safety 
means adequate amount of protection 


and certainty of payment of claims. If 
there were insufficient carrying power 
among the stock companies it would 
be apparent at once in an inability of 
merchants, manufacturers, railroads, 
etc., to cover their insurance needs! 
No "such condition exists or has existed 
as to the fire, casualty and surety 
branches of insurance. If at any time 
such a condition should develop, it 
could and would be met at once by 
the organization of new insurance com- 
panies or by increasing the capital and 
surplus of existing ones. As to cer- 
tainty, promptness and fairness in the 
payment of claims the combined in- 
crease in the patronage enjoyed by the 
companies would seem to furnish con- 
vincing evidence of satisfactory treat- 
ment. 


DOUBTL ESS there have been occa- 

sional cases of complaint; some 
probably justified—since insurance men 
are not all or always impeccable, but 
for the most part are free from any 
intentional wrong. The conclusive 
proof, however, of the uniformly satis- 
factory claim and loss settlements of 
the companies is found in the absence 
of any considerable demand among the 
purchasers of insurance for a govern- 
ment owned or controlled policy con- 
tract. Indeed, wherever it has become 
necessary to collect any sort of claim 
against the government the invariable 
delay, the endless technical red tape 
procedure and the customary official 
disposition to pare down claims, are 
quite enough to disillusion anyone who 
might entertain a leaning toward gov- 
ernment insurance as an improvement 
in safety over the present system. 


ERVICE is a comprehensive word 

when applied to insurance. It means 
trained skill, matured judgment, knowl- 
edge born of experience, quick yet cor- 
rect decision, ready familiarity with a 
multitude of details, watchfulness 
against errors or lapses; to which spe- 
cial qualities must be added the car- 
dinal ones of courtesy, accuracy and 
punctuality. This comprehensive and 
diversified service is now rendered by 
the stock companies through the in- 
strumentality of many thousands of 
men and women distributed through 
every state and city and town, north 
south, east and west, in intimate touch 
with the whole great mass of American 
business and serving it efficiently every 
moment of every day. It is palpably 
impossible for the federal administra- 
tion to render service at all comparable 
with this, which has taken many years 
to develop, except by robbing the com- 
panies of this whole vast continental 
organization. 

It is already a matter of common 
knowledge that the inefficiency which 
so often seems inseparable from the 
transaction of business by public of- 
ficials is generally manifest at the pres- 
ent time in many of the activities which 
have passed from trained and com- 
petent private management into un- 
trained and incompetent public mis- 
management. 


AIR cost of insurance, gauged by 

American standards, means a price 
sufficient by the law of average to guar- 
antee the solvency of the insurer, hence 
guarantee prompt, fair and full pay- 
ment of claims; to provide first class 
service in every particular, hence an 


adequately compensated personnel; and 
to furnish reserves equal to safety re- 
quirements. To these factors in figur- 
ing fair premium rates is added, in the- 
ory, a meager margin of assumed profit. 
In practice, however, many companies, 
probably a decided majority, are quite 
content to depend upon the so-called 
banking profit, or interest on the invest- 
ment of funds, to provide dividends for 
the stockholders; and, towdminister all 
direct premium income for the benefit 
and protection of policyholders either 
as claim payments, service, reserves or 
surplus. It will not be questioned by 
anyone who knows the facts that busi- 
ness conducted by private ownership 
produces better results for the same 
money than business conducted by 
government officials. Since this is true 
generally, it must be evident that it is 
even more certainly true of a business 
which is carried on at no direct charge 
or an extremely meager one for profit 
to those who conduct it. 


] F the government were to attempt 

to do the insurance business of the 
country it would. be unable to reduce 
premium rates below those of the stock 
companies unless it trimmed its claim 
settlements or inadequately paid its in- 
surance personnel or appropriated 
moneys from taxation receipts to make 
up the insufficiency of its rates. The 
latter course has been followed by-more 
than one state insurance fund or 
scheme. It must be followed to a stag- 
gering total of taxation by the federal 
administration in meeting the obliga- 
tions of the soldiers’ and sailors’ insur- 
ance law. The country will stand it 
without protest, and with approval as 
to its practical patriotism in providing 
for those whose sacrifices can never be 
paid for in money, even though it may 
question the wisdom of the method em- 
ployed. But the country ought not and 
will not approve of a scheme which 
taxes the people generally in order to 
reduce the cost of insurance protection 
to individuals who should pay in full 
for it themselves as they must pay for 
anything else. 


UDGED by the tests of safety, serv- 

ice and fair cost, the insurance busi- 
ness as at present conducted by the 
stock companies has no need to fear 
comparison with any federal adminis- 
tered or owned or controlled insurance 
scheme; and by every high considera- 
tion of the genuine American spirit of 
individual initiative and enterprise this 
business is entitled to the earnest and 
aggressive support of every man when- 
ever and wherever the issue is drawn. 
It is entitled to such support, also, by 
its history. Many times, in many locali- 
ties, great disasters by fire and flood, 
by cyclone and explosion, have wrought 
terrific loss of life and property. 

The almost invariable experience has 
been that stockholders have replenished 
their corporate treasuries by assessing 
themselves, rather than permit the faith 
of the people in the protection of in- 
surance to be weakened. In every pe- 
riod of national emergency the insur- 
ance companies have instantly respond- 
ed and have steadfastly buttressed the 
government with the full measure of 
their resources and the full force of 
their men. 

In every Liberty —_ the insurance 
companies have been foremost in time 
and in amount. In every campaign for 


the contribution of great sums as gifts 
to war-winning auxiliary organizations 
insurance men have been among the 
first to give service, have furnished a 
large proportion of the working force 
and the companies have given and pro- 
cured a big share of the big totals con- 
tributed. 


HE business of insurance has shown 

a marked hospitality toward genuine 
efforts to improve its methods and to 
increase its usefulness. Insurance men 
are alert and receptive to new ways of 
applying the insurance principle. The 
variety of insurance coverage and the 
assortment of policy contracts and of 
surety bonds is remarkable and ever in- 
creasing. In all of this history of hon- 
orable meeting of obligations at great 
cost and strain; of swift and complete 





G. ARTHUR HOWELL 
CHAIRMAN CASUALTY AND SuRETY COMMITTEE 
Atlanta, Ga. 


response to our country’s calls; and of 
enlarging growth in the extent, the va- 
riety and the quality of their opera- 
tions, the stock companies have strik- 
ingly shown the high value of the spirit 
of initiative which is the animating and 
dominant spirit of insurance. It would 
be an irretrievable loss if that spirit 
were slain to make room for the dead 
body of a bureaucratic officialism. 


DEFINITE, strong and maintained 
effort is needed to overcome a drift, 
and even a greater effort to resist an 
intentional pull in the wrong direction. 
Those who expect such effort must 
themselves have very firm footing. In 
counteracting this dangerous tendency 
toward unnecessary and possibly perm- 
anent governmental control of business 
activities, and perhaps even the event- 
ual ownership of them, we must avail 
ourselves of every legitimate means for 
the awakening and strengthening of 
correct public opinion. We must be 
sure of the rightness of our own posi- 
tion; and, as we are combating an in- 
sidious and easily disguised idea, we 
must turn the white light of fact and 
of sound reason upon every aspect of 
the program of federal administrative 
control as that program develops from 
day to day. There is every likelihood 
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that by such fair and open opposition 
the danger will be averted. 


FIRST of all, every suggestion look- 

ing toward the enlargement of fed- 
eral administration of business should 
be scrutinized; fairly, of course, but also 
keenly and deeply, in order to answer 
aright the determining query whether 
such enlargement is essential to the 
winning of the war. The plea that is 
heard now and then that the proposals 
of those now in power at Washington 
must not be opposed or even ques- 
tioned lest we injure the administra- 
tion and encourage our Hun enemies 
and their very few sympathizers among 
us to think the winning of the war lacks 
the whole-hearted support of the na- 
tion, is simply silly. Neither the pres- 
ent nor any other federal administra- 
tion is sacrosanct. It is never a good 
thing for the master to permit the serv- 
ant to think himself so important that 
fair criticism is forbidden. So let us 
not slacken our scrutiny of each pro- 
posal to enlarge the administration’s 
control of business. 

When such scrutiny indicates that a 
proposal does involve an actual essen- 
tial to war winning, then it should re- 
ceive instant and unqualified support, 
no matter what may be the nature or 
extent of the increase of governmental 
control it may require. 


OuR supreme concern is to put out 

of business that hateful monster of 
all villanies the German system of gov- 
ernment. If necessary to do that, we 
must be cheerfully willing to clothe our 
own government with unlimited power 
for the period of the war, and even to 
go out of business as individuals until 
the war is over. The root spirit of de- 
votion to the winning of the war which 
thus expresses itself in willing sacrifice, 
where sacrifice is essential, is the same 
spirit which opposes sacrifices when 
it is not essential. Such needless sacri- 
fice is wicked waste of means and en- 


ergies whose continued service is as 
necessary to war winning as is sacrifice. 


THE enormous extension of govern- 

mental activities made necessary by 
the war is, in its economic aspect, an 
extension of expenditure, every dollar 
of which must be furnished by the peo- 
ple from the earnings of their produc- 
tive energies, whether as tax payments 
or as bond purchases. We must ever 
keep clearly in mind that in our Ameri- 
can system of individual freedom of 
business opportunity no governmental 
process is productive, but merely dis- 
tributive. 


SINCE this whole matter is one of 

practice and of action, as well as 
of fundamental principle, it must be 
dealt with in the most practical and 
active ways. The printed page, in all 
its variety—newspapers, magazines, 
leaflets, etc.—should be utilized to place 
the facts and principles of the subject 
before the attention of the people of 
the whole country. In personal con- 
versation, whenever the subject may 
be properly introduced, the light should 
be thrown clearly upon the right course 
and the wrong course should be 
warned against. Advantage should be 
taken of every occasion, if fair oppor- 
tunity offers, when men are gathered 
in public assemblies, conventions or 
other such gatherings, to direct their 
attention to this danger, which is both 
subtle and open, of the growth of a 
great and eventually dominant bureau- 
cratic factor in our national life, which, 
if allowed to grow, will penetrate and 
appropriate every area of our commer- 
cial and industrial affairs. 


LET. every insurance man make it his 

daily business to maintain and im- 
prove, in the regard of everyone he 
meets, the highest opinion of stock 
company insurance; to remember that 
the preservation of this great business, 
upon the American plan of individual 





enterprise, initiative and control, de- 
pends upon each man engaged in it; 
and that it is his responsibility so to 
conduct his share of this great business 


as that his patrons will be his whole- 
hearted defenders against any proposal 
to supplant him in favor of a govern- 
ment officeholder. 


LEGISLATIVE REPORT ~ 


GEORGE D. MARKHAM of St. 
Louis, reported as follows for the 
legislative committee. 

During the past year few legislatures 
have been in session. No specially ob- 
noxious bills were passed. The consti- 
tutional convention in Massachusetts 
refused. to enlarge the power of the 
state to do fire insurance, social insur- 
ance or to pay old age pensions. In 
the states the business seems to be on 
easier relations with the public. Prob- 
ably this has come about from the 
demonstrations in South Carolina, Mis- 
osuri and Kentucky and from the grow- 
ing influence of the state associations 
of local agents, aided by skillful legis- 
lative agents of the companies. 


RESIDENT agent, agents’ and brok- 

ers’ license and agents’ qualification 
laws are being passed rapidly; the prin- 
ciple of these laws seems to be accept- 
ed. No anti-annex bills or laws against 
jumbo lines were offered. 


O NLY at Washington has any threat- 

ening tendency appeared. To com- 
bat fire insurance by the national gov- 
ernment the local agents are asked to 
exert their full influence. They will 
respond heartily and demonstrate their 
power. Were all agents enrolled in the 
state associations, they would control 
opinion regarding all insurance ques- 
tions. 


THE partnership of companies and 

agents for combating state or na- 
tional insurance may bring great 
changes. If the junior partner - (the 
local agent) is to be of the highest 
service, his loyalty and spirit must be 


built up. If the practices cf a greedy 
company breed disloyalty and hostility 
in the agency force, some way will be 
found, by rule agreed to or by a con- 
trolling opinion among managers to 
end such practices. When it comes to 
be recognized that the morale of the 
line of fighting infantry is undermined 
by multiple agencies (at the root of 
which is the annex) and by jumbo lines 
(which shift the placing of a line away 
from the local field), these long-fought 
abuses will be controlled. 


"THE companies have found it cheaper 


to recognize the feelings of the pub- 
lic and meet legitimate demands. A 
wise and kindly consideration of the 
agents’ complaints will insure cordial 
and lasting cooperation, 





lowa Membership 


Out in Iowa they’re getting the in- 
crease in membership they planned to 
get at the annual state meeting. Presi- 
dent “Gene” Walsh is spending a lot 
of time and some of his own money. 
Secretary “Pat” Clancy isn’t resting 
on his laurels, either. Some 3,000 cir- 
culars were recently sent out and re- 
turns are good. Iowa seems to have 
the secret of doing business by mail. 
Maybe it’s due the educational work 
done in that commonwealth by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Montgomery Ward & 
Co., ete. 


Over 700 had registered by the time 
of the opening of the first session on 
Tuesday morning, breaking all records 
for past conventions. 
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America’s First Distinctive Accident and 


Health Policy for Farmers 


The Continental is a progressive American com- 
Weare the only company to date who have 
made a careful study of income protection for 
farmers and who have the policies and the equip- 
ment to properly care for their needs. 


We have more farmers insured than any other 
company in the United States. 


Many of our agents are earning from $200.00 to 
$500.00 a month selling income protection 


The Continental income protection policies 
protect the farmers against a serious money loss, 
caused by sickness or accident. 


The Continental has prepared a special 
full protection farmers’ policy. 
Nothing else like it. 


and original. 
stays sold. 


If you are desirous of making money and increas- 
ing your renewal income, write Manager Farm 


Department at once. 


The Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


General 


CHICAGO, 
More than $20,000,000.00 paid to Continental policyholders or their beneficiaries 


Offices 


ILL. 


It's new 
It sells and 
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Insurance Companies, Insurancehg 


THEIR MUTU@L 


Come! 


Let us reason together. 


The Appraisal Companies and the 
Insurance Companies are both engaged 
in the work of protecting the property 
owner and incidently receiving a fair 
compensation for the service. 


In both lines of endeavor, ability, 
experience and integrity are required; 
and coupled to these necessary quali- 
ties, another indispensable quality—in 
order to succeed—is energy. 


There has been a feeling of suspicion 
upon the part of Insurance Companies 
and their Agents that the Appraisal 
Companies have gone outside of their 
province and interfered with “lines” 
and criticized policy forms, and in 
certain cases, switched business to the 
detriment of the Agents and the Com- 
panies. While it is true that certain 
Companies in the Appraisal business 
have done this, and still do so, it is 
nevertheless true that no Appraisal 
Company, that has a proper conception 
of its province, has ever done it, or does it. 


The Lloyd-Thomas Company makes 
appraisements and does nothing else— 
the “lines” remain where they were and 
the forms remain as they were so far 
as it is concerned. We appreciate the 


fact that the province of the Appraisal 
Company is to show values and prove 
up if necessary, and nothing more. 


The Lloyd-Thomas Company has 
made more than six thousand appraise- 
ments in the past eight years, and so far 
as the Insurance Companies and the In- 
surance Agents are concerned, they 


‘ have secured immense benefits from 


our reports, and in no case, have they 
worked against their interests. 


The Lloyd-Thomas Company’s Ap- 
praisement is a carefully prepared and 
properly arranged statement, restoring 
plant values. It is so made that the 
figures for the proper placing of the 
necessary insurance can be seen at a 
glance; and any competent clerk can 
draw off the amounts without trouble 
and ina few minutes’ time, even on a 
large plant. There is no other system 
like it, or that even approaches it, 
in this respect. 


In case of loss, The Lloyd-Thomas 
Company, without expense to the 
owner, schedules the loss and prepares 
the necessary proofs, thus saving the 
owner and the Insurance Agent a large 
amount of work and worry. We under- 
stand this part of the work thoroughly, 











and are prepared at a moment’s 
notice to go anywhere to do it. 

Every Agent and every Insurance 
Company and every Owner will admit 
that, in order to place insurance prop- 
erly and in order to secure a prompt 
and satisfactory settlement, some state- 
ment of the property and its location 
should be made before the fire: the better 
this statement, the better the protec- 
tion afforded. Insurance Policies 
alone are not an adequate protection; 
ability to prove loss is just as necessary. 

The question then is:—Who shall 
make the record—the Owner or some 
Appraisal Company? The Owner can 
make it, and often does, thinking to save 
expense; but we submit for your con- 
sideration, the following: the Owner, 
wittingly or unwittingly, is prejudiced; 
neither he nor his employees are com- 
petent to list and price the property. 
Why? Because it is their business to 
do something entirely different, and in 
the making of appraisements they are 
amateurs, and often, very poor ama- 
teurs at that. They will leave out 
many, many things entirely; they will 
inadequately describe much that they do 
list, and they will undervalue or overvalue 
practically every item—and the danger 
of undervaluation is the greatest—and 
when it is all done, it never is and never 
can be a disinterested statement. The 
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The 


thing is impossible. It is a statement 
that does not protect all parties con- 
cerned as a real appraisement should. 


The Lloyd-Thomas Appraisement and 
all other good appraisements show the 
facts and the facts only. We are not 
interested whether the facts are pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, nor whom they 


help or injure. 


’ We are employed in the making of 
an appraisement to show what the 
property is, where it is, and what it 
is really worth, and we do not deflate 
or inflate values for anybody or for any 
purpose. 


An Appraisement made by a good 


Appraisal Company is, in the first 
| place, a disinterested statement. It 
, contains all the plant items because it 
_ ismade by men who are trained to 
include everything, and who are likely 
| to lose their jobs, if they don’t: it shows 
| up-to-date, provable values on every 
» item, and cannot be successfully dis- 
| puted; it shows actual depreciation as 
) opposed to theoretical depreciation, 
| and this depreciation is not based upon 
| the fact of whether the owner has made 
| or lost money, but is a statement of 
| existing conditions. 


When made by such a Company as 
The Lloyd-Thomas Company, it will 
be accepted in case of a loss as Prima 
Facie evidence of what the property 
was and is worth. Ask any Insur- 
ance Authority about this. 


It will cost the owner little or noth- 
ing more than the “‘home made’ inven- 
tory, and will be of infinitely more 
value in Accountancy, Insurance and 
Taxation matters. 


We desire to call the Insurance 
Agent’s attention to some things of 
great importance: 


FIRST—The Lloyd-Thomas Com- 
pany is the only One Price Company 
in the Appraisal business. We make 
the same price always for a like service 
in all parts of the United States, and 
do not take our losses out of the lib- 
eral or easy buyer. He gets the same 
treatment as anyone else. 


SECOND — The Lloyd - Thomas 
Company never has and does not pay 
one penny of commission to anyone 
outside of its regular Agents, in order 
to secure business. 


THIRD—We have the best and 
highest priced Staff in this line. 


FOURTH—Our expense for our 
official Staff is less than any other 
company, being less than three per cent 
on our gross annual business. 


FIFTH—A majority of our cus” 
tomers have us revise their figures 
annually, and this is valuable, no 
alone to them, but to you as an agent’ 
because it usually gives you an increase 
in the line without your having to work 
for it. 


Now is the time to have appraise- 
ments made and to keep them up. 
Never has there been greater need 
than at present, and never has the 
net cost to the owner, for such work, 
been as low. 


When your customer decides to 
have an appraisement, the question 
then is, whom shall he employ? He 
will probably ask you. 


In turn, you ask any or all of the 
leading Insurance Authorities and 
submit to him the names of the Ap- 


. praisal Companies they suggest. 


We think that you will find that 
THE LLOYD-THOMAS COMPA- 
NY’S, like Ben Adhem’s, “will lead 
all the rest.” 
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nterinsurers and Mutuals 


A. M. Best Gives Interesting Talk at the Convention 


LFRED M. BEST, head of the 

A. M. Best Company, publishers 

of Bests’s Insurance Reports, 
spoke before the National Association 
of Insurance Agents on “Competition 
of Mutuals and Interinsurance.” He 
said: 

Such competition is rapidly’ and 
largely increasing, and it seems to me 
that, as progressive and public-spirited 
business men, you should consider the 
subject primarily in its largest aspect— 
namely, the interests of the great body 
of policyholders; that, having informed 
yourselves concerning the extent to 
which these competitors are gaining 
strength and popular favor, you should 
also consider why they are so gaining, 
and that you should adopt for the bene- 
fit of your own clients any really valu- 
able innovations which these competi- 
tors have introduced. On the other 
hand, for the protection of your clients 
against weak or irresponsible concerns, 
the reliability of the indemnity afforded 
by such policies should be carefully 
studied, and, where necessary, your 
friends should be put upon their guard. 


THE world is entering upon a period 

of social and business reconstruction 
greater than anything of the sort in 
human history, and the time is past 
when it is possible for persons engaged 
in any business which touches closely 
great numbers of people to consider 
only their self-interest in disposing of 
day by day problems. The men who 
are fighting in Europe for democracy 
are holding up before us a most splen- 
did ideal of self-forgetfulness and self- 
sacrifice for others, and the same spirit 
is rapidly spreading throughout busi- 
ness activities, crowding out many 
competitive methods based purely upon 
selfish considerations which found not 
only toleration but favor, even in high 
places, in the past. The insurance fra- 
ternity in the United States has con- 
tributed enormously to its growth to 
wealth and power its leaders and 
chosen spokesmen have always kept 
abreast of the increasingly liberal 
thought of the times. They will con- 
tinue to do so, and the criticism im- 
plied by what I have just said is direc- 
ted toward the very small minority 
who still persist in foolish, unfair and 
futile attempts to discredit all mutual 
insurance concerns with which they 
come in contact, regardless of their 
standing. 


ET me first give you some facts re- 

garding the affairs of concerns writ- 
ing fire insurance, and then, separ- 
ately, take up the casualty companies 
and exchanges. 

The first fire inter-insurance, ex- 
change began business in 1881, ar< is, 
at 37 years old, vigorous and success- 
ful. For some time, however, after this 
first venture comparatively few ex- 
changes were formed, but by the end 
of 1907, ten years ago, there were 31 
fire insurance exchanges in operation. 
Five years later there were 74 such ex- 
changes, including seven which were 
branches of parent organizations, and 
as such little more than trade names. 
At the end of last year there were in 
active operation 99 exchanges writing 
fire insurance, including 17 branches 
and 27 exchanges writing only insur- 
ance on automobiles. Two more ex- 
changes have since begun business, one. 
operating on a very ambitious scale, 
planning to write a maximum line of 
$300,000 on sprinklered shoe factories. 
Thus, in ten years the number of fire 


insurance exchanges has _ increased 
more than threefold. In addition, 17 
casualty insurance exchanges have 


been formed, which write no fire in- 
surance business. 
The fire insurance exchanges now 


operating may be grouped, for con- 
venience, into the following classes: 


A: Automobile fire, theft, liability, 
* property damage and collision. 
There are 29 of these organizations. 

Two do not write fire and theft; on 


seven since 1915, nine since 1916 and 
eight were established in 1917. 


‘T HEREFORE, out of the 29 automo- 

bile exchanges, 24 have been in busi- 
ness less than three full years, and only 
five longer than that. Most of them, 
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four others no statistics are obtainable. 
Seventeen have their headquarters in 
Illinois, where the legal requirements 
for forming such concerns are danger- 
ously lax; four in California, three in 
Michigan, two in Pennsylvania, two 
in Missouri and one in Texas. Several 
of these institutions have secured ex- 
tremely good results, but the great ma- 
jority of them are small and weak, and 
operating mainly in small local ter- 
ritories. The oldest of this group has 
been in business since 1910, two have 
operated. since 1912, two since 1914, 
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therefore, are still in the experimental 
stage, and the lack of experience of 
their managers, combined with the 
confused condition of the automobile 
insurance business, does not augur well 
for their permanency. This is par- 
ticularly true of those which write 
liability insurance. The liability lines 
written by the-.concerns in this group 
constitute their principal source of in- 
come. The statistics of the group are, 
therefore, presented below in that .por- 
tion of this paper dealing with casualty 
exchanges. 
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B: The group next largest in number, 

: and of far greater importance 
because of the volume of business 
transacted, is the lumber group, writ- 
ing sprinklered and unsprinklered 
wood-working and lumber risks. There 
are 14 in this group, statistics being un- 
obtainable upon one. Four have head- 
quarters in Illinois, four in Missouri, 
two in Washington, two in New York 
and one each in Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Texas and Canada. These lumber ex- 
changes transact a large volume of 
business. The oldest one, the Lum- 
berman’s Exchange, of Kansas City, 
was established in 1894. The Manufac- 
turing Lumbermen’s Underwriters, 
also of Kansas City, began business in 
1898. Of the remainder, two were 
established in 1908, two in 1914, two 
in 1916 and one in 1917. Thus, ten 
have been in business over five years 
and seven have been in business three 
years or less. Their loss ratios have 
varied widely, but as a group their ex- 
perience appears to have been more 
favorable than that of the stock com- 
panies on similar risks. Apparently, 
this is due mainly to the better elimina- 
tion of the moral hazard, and to the 
fact that the inspections made by the 
well-managed exchanges are excep- 
tionally thorough. From organization 
to date this group has experienced a 
loss ratio of under 60 percent. 


ON the other hand, results in individ- 

ual exchanges, even those under 
competent management, have fluctuated 
greatly from year to year, because of 
the fact that large lines are written on 
a comparatively small number of risks. 
There were several lumber fires during 
1917 which cost a number of the ex- 
changes very large sums. Lumber ex- 
changes write net lines up to $80,000 
subject to one fire, and one of the larg- 
est, under the power of attorney given 
to the manager, may write $600,000 on 
one risk; we have seen that exchange 
quoted for $300,000 on lists of insur- 
ance submitted to us for review by sub- 
scribers. It is a common practice of 
many of these exchanges to write much 
in excess of their desired net retention, 
reinsuring the excess. At the end of 
1917 this group (with the figures of a 
comparatively unimportant association 
missing) had cash assets of $4,636,601; 
cash surplus of $2,500,988; and their 
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The policy was issued to Mr. Quilter June 29th, 1918. He paid one quarterly premium of $5.00. He was killed July 4th. Aninvestment of $5.00 brought a return of $2,000 in this case. 
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net premium income for the year 1917 
was $3,744,874. 


C: The third group embraces seven 

* ‘exchanges, writing sprinklered 
risks only, to which should be added one 
exchange, writing sprinklered shoe 
factories only, which commenced busi- 
ness this year. Of this group the old- 
est is the New York Reciprocal Un- 
derwriters, which has been in busi- 
ness since 1891, and all but one have 
been in business ten years or more. 
The record of this group of exchanges 
is particularly favorable to the mem- 
bers. This group at the end of 1917 
had cash assets of $4,794,198; net cash 
surplus of $3,576,568; and their net 
premium income during 1917 was 
$1,346,090. Lines ranging up to $650,- 
000 are written by individual exchanges 
in this group. 


D: The fourth group embraces sev- 

* enteen exchanges writing mer- 
cantile and manufacturing risks, which 
do not confine their operations strictly 
to sprinklered business. Statistics are 
unobtainable of four. Eleven have 
been in business over five years and 
four have been in business three years 
or less. The results of most of this 
group have not been sufficiently satis- 
factory to justify the members in as- 
suming responsibility for the payment 
of assessments, if necessary, though 
there are a few noteworthy exceptions, 
such as the Individual Underwriters of 
New York, which, over a period of 37 
years, has etfected a substantial sav- 
ing for the members, in spite of the 
fact that it paid large losses in the 
Baltimore and San Francisco conflagra- 
tions. At the end of 1917 this group 
showed cash assets of $2,190,705; net 
cash surplus of $838,328; and_ their 
premium income for 1917 was $1,600,- 
392. 


- The fifth group embraces sixteen 

* institutions, most of which speci- 
alize on one or two classes, including 
canneries, bakeries, breweries, bank 
properties, cotton gins, retail drugs, 
wholesale grocers, hardware, ice-cream 
factories, ice factories, laundries, metal 
workers and printers. Statistics are 
unobtainable upon eight of these con- 
cerns. At the end of 1917 this group 
showed cash assets of $1,444,548; cash 
surplus of $689,361; and their net 
premium income for 1917 was $1,004,- 
706, of which one exchange wrote $469,- 
000. 

Of the 74 exchanges which were in 
business at the end of 1912, 32 have 
consolidated with other exchanges or 
retired. There have been very few 
failures involving loss to members, and 
all such failures were due to inefficient 
management. 

It has been impossible to secure re- 
liable data showing the increase during 
recent years in the volume of business 
transacted by the groups of exchanges 
referred to above. It is only within 
a few years that even partially com- 
plete statistics showing the operations 
of these offices have been obtainable; 
but, as already stated, they have in- 
creased in number more than threefold 
in the last ten years, and the leading 
offices are nearly all growing rapidly. 


So far only the growth of these in- 

stitutions has’ been discussed. Let 
us now consider whether or not they 
offer sound and safe insurance. 

Their stability depends upon many 
factors. Supervision by the state in- 
surance departments is incomplete, 
but the tendency is to increase the 
authority of these State officials over 
inter-insurance exchanges. The laws 
so far enacted for their government 
are of very small practical value. To 
an unusual degree the character and 
experience of the managers determine 
the desirability of such policies. When 
dentists and bank clerks undertake 
the business of insuring automobiles, 
knowing absolutely nothing of the 
problems which they will be com- 
pelled to solve if they are to succeed, 
failure is practically inevitable, though 


it may be deferred for a few years, 
particularly if the business increases 
rapidly in volume. 


THIS question of proper supervision, 

and the allied question of proper 
plans of operation, cannot adequately 
be discussed in the time at my disposal. 
Should your association consider the 
subject sufficiently important to ap- 
point a committee instructed to study 
this situation and submit its findings 
to the various state insurance depart- 
ments, with a view of securing im- 
provements in the laws and depart- 
mental regulations dealing with reci- 
procal exchanges, my office will very 
gladly place at the disposal of such 
a committee all the data in our pos- 
session, and will co-operate to the full- 
est extent with it. It is a fact that at 
the present time numerous reciprocal 
exchanges are operating along lines 
which invite disaster, and some of them 
are issuing alleged “policies of insur- 
ance” which, in our opinion, are void 
and worthless. Others are writing 
lines subject to a single fire wholly and 
ridiculously out of proportion to their 
loss-paying capacity, measured either 
by premium volume, accumulated sur- 
plus or distribution of risks. All these 
and other evils could be cured by ap- 
propriate legislation. 


Mutua Fire Insurance Concerns 


HE classes of mutual fire insurance 

companies which compete most 
keenly with the stock companies and 
their representatives are: 

1: The Senior and Junior Confer- 
ences of factory mutual companies. 

2: Lumber mutuals, specializing on 
both sprinklered and non-sprinklered 
wood-working risks and on lumber. 

3: Flour, grain and elevator mu- 
tuals. 

4: Mutuals writing, through agents, 
general business or some special classes 
on the cash premium basis only, or 
on both the cash premium and the as- 
sessment basis. 

5: Hardware and implement mutual. 


COMPANIES of these classes have 

made rapid strides in the last ten 
years. The following figures showing 
the growth of the five groups during 
the past ten years contain much food 
for thought. 

The senior factory mutuals had cash 
assets at the end of 1917 aggregating 
$29,236,680, and. the junior mutuals 
$3,171,093—a total of $32,407,773. The 
two groups showed, respectively, cash 
surplus amounting to $11,857,727 and 
$1,430,167—a total of $13,287,894; and 
cash premiums for the year 1917 
amounting, respectively, to $22,238,618 
and $2,695,904—a total of $24,934,522. 
In addition to the cash assets men- 
tioned, these mutuals have enormous 
contingent resources. Their losses and 
expenses have been so low that they 
have returned to their members during 
the last ten years as high as 93.4 per- 
cent of the premiums paid, and this 
in spite of the fact that during that 
period they were involved in the con- 
flagration at Salem, Mass. They were, 
however, so well established that this 
conflagration reduced only slightly the 
savings which they returned to their 
members. 


THE lumber mutual group showed at 
the end of 1917 cash assets of 


$4,175,158, as compared with $1,102,698 
ten years before; and a cash surplus of 
$2,378,937, against $684,183; and their 
net premiums in 1917 were $2,496,083, 
against $808,566 in 1907. 

The grain and elevator mutuals show 
similarly rapid growth. Their cash 
surplus increased from $2,479,250 in 
1907 to $5,814,980 in 1917; the premium 
income for those years being, respec- 
tively, $2,175,893 and $6,117,786. 

The general group ‘increased their 
surplus from $1,667,851 to $3,073,653, 
and their premium income from $2,648,- 
417 to $4,995,882. 

The hardware mutuals show still 
more remarkable growth. Ten years 
ago their cash surplus was $129,627 and 
at the end of last year it was $1,092,- 
047. Their income increased from $170,- 
529 to $1,358,340. 


HE four last mentioned groups (tak- 

ing in all but the Senior and Junior 
Factory Mutuals) increased their in- 
come in ten years from $5,803,416 to 
$14,968,041—nearly three-fold. Adding 
in the business of the Senior and Junior 
mill mutuals, the total premium turn- 
over of the groups referred to herein 
was $39,902,563. Adding the premium 
income of the inter-insurance ex- 
changes writing fire insurance exclu- 
sively produces a crand total of net 
premiums for 1917 of $47,600,625. Back 
of this volume were cash assets of $70,- 
807,696 and a net cash surplus of $33,- 
255,756. The contingent resources 
amounted to not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. There 
was never a time in the history of 
the insurance business when mutual 
companies were so strongly intrenched 
as today. 

It must be remembered, in consider- 
ing the achievements of these com- 
panies, that, besides so largely increas- 
ing their cash resources, thev have 
been turning back to their members 
dividends, or savings, running as high 
as 40 percent of the premiums paid. 


Casualty Reciprocal Exchanges 


RECIPROCAL exchanges insuring 

workmen’s compensation and lia- 
bility hazards are of comparatively re- 
cent origin. At the end of 1917 there 
were 29 such exchanges, writing auto- 
mobile business exclusively, and 17 
writing other classes of casualty insur- 
ance. During 1917 their premium in- 
come was $6,937,473. At the end of 
1917 they had cash assets of $5,387,540, 
and their cash surplus was $1,754,509. 
It has been impossible to separate the 
liability premium income of the con- 
cerns writing automobile business from 
their income on other automobile lines, 
and, similarly, it is impossible to state 
separately the income of these ex- 
changes from compensation and from 
liability business. About 60 percent 
of the total premium income mentioned 
represents automobile business, includ- 
ing all lines, and the balance is almost 
wholly workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness. Very few of these exchanges 
are as much as five years old. They 
are still experiments. One exchange 
writes burglarly and theft and another 
credit insurance only. Two others are 
of anomalous character, being in effect, 
partnerships operated for profit, so 
that they are neither reciprocal ex- 
changes nor incorporated mutual com- 
panies. 


AS regards workmen’s compensation 
insurance, it is noteworthy that 
the expense of management in recipro- 
cal exchanges is about as high, on the 
average, as the total expense incurred 
by stock companies in writing such 
business. As there seems to be little 
opportunity for the exchanges to re- 
duce the loss ratio on business of this 
kind, and the combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio of all compensation insur- 
ance carriers averages very close to 
100 percent of the premiums written, 
it follows that there is little to. be 
gained by business houses through in- 
surance in such exchanges, while, at 
the same time, they assume a liabiltiy 
to assessment, in return for which they 
get nothing of proportionate value. 


Mutual Casualty Insurance Companies 


M UTUAL comnensation and _liabil- 

ity insurance companies, on the 
contrary, are operating at a very low 
ratio of expense, and are, therefore, 
effecting a considerable saving for their 
members. One such company will 
write this year at least $5,000,000 in net 
permiums, and it has no agents. The 
compensation mutuals alone will write 
this year over fifteen million dollars in 
net premiums. Here is the keenest 
mutual competition for the stock cqm- 
panies and their representatives, not 
even excepting the big assessment ac- 
cident and health associations. Com- 
petition in the other lines is unim- 
portant. 


SOME of our friends have expressed 

the opinion that the Best Company 
is too lenient in its comments upon mu- 
tual insurance companies and reciprocal 
exchanges. I am glad of an opportu- 
nity to address so influential and rep- 
resentative an audience on this sub- 
ject, for it gives me also the opportu- 
nity of saying that it makes absolutely 
no difference to the Best Company 
whether an institution upon which it 
reports is in form a stock company, 
a mutual company, a reciprocal ex- 
change or a Lloyds. Our conscientious 
endeavor is to present all the essential 
facts as clearly and as fairly as pos- 
sible, so that the true character and 
loss-paying canacity of each concern 
reported upon may be set forth justly. 


MANY of these concerns which are 

mutual in form are so sound in 
their principle and nractice that it is 
both unfair and foolish to represent 
them to be of any other character. I 
am sure you must realize that the stock 
arguments in condemnation of mutual 
insurance have been considered, dis- 
counted and discarded bv intelligent 
business men everywhere. Otherwise, 
we should not now be witnessing so 
rapid an increase in public favor of 
these forms of insurance. Mutual in- 
surance can n:ver, in our lifetime, take 
the place of stock company insurance 
for the handling of the great mass of 
the insurance business of this country. 
It seems to me, therefore that unless 
the stock insurance interests are pre- 
pared to abandon certain fields to the 
mutuals they must devise some plan 
to introduce into their dealings with 
business houses in those lines of activ- 
ity which lend themselves with par- 
ticular facility to insurance in mutual 
carriers a greater degree of mutality 
than has heretofore existed between 
stock companies and their policyhold- 
ers. 
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RANK statements regarding the 
F upheaval in the National associa- 

tion during the past year were 
made in the report of Secretary 
Chauncey S. S. Miller. They do not 
tell the whole story, but what they do 
tell is very interesting. 

Then he went on to tell what ails 
the association. But Miller believes in 
giving a prescription for, as well as 
diagnosing a case, so he made a series 
of suggestions that should receive the 
serious attention of both national and 
state officers. 

The words do not show one of Sec- 
retary Miller’s big contributions to the 
association and to the convention—the 
pep he has put into things. 

The report follows: 


JN SUBMITTING this account of my 

stewardship, please bear in mind that 
it is not an annual report, but a sum- 
mary of things done, or left undone, 
since I was elected Feb. 21. 

Pursuant to the instructions of the 
national officers and the mandate of 
the mid-winter conference, the national 
offices were removed from Boston to 
New York, March 8, 1918. The new 
offices have been visited by many mem- 
bers of this association, from all’ over 
this country, and the wisdom of hav- 
ing them in a central and convenient 
9 appears to have been fully justi- 
ed. 

The Bulletin was at once placed on 
a definite, weekly publication basis, 
appearing every Friday morning. New 
advertising contracts are predicated on 
the basis of fifty-two issues a year. The 
extensive mailing list was revised; 
many names of complimentary recipi- 
ents, long unpaid subscribers, and other 
obviously unimportant addresses were 
eliminated, following the government’s 
urgent request for the abandonment of 
free copies and the conservation ‘of 
print paper. The fact that the Bulletin 
is unqualifiedly owned, published and 
managed by the association has been 
repeatedly set forth. 


{ 


THE mandate of the twenty-second 
annual convention at St. Louis last 
October that efficiency and economy be 
the watch-words of the national head- 
quarters has not been disregarded. It 
was necessary to engage an entirely 
new staff, and you now have five em- 
ployes at the New York office, instead 
of four, with a smaller payroll. The 
records are irretrieveably defective in 
a great many respects, and it is and 
will remain almost impossible to 
straighten them out. Auditors visit 
the office several times each month and 
check up and vise the monthly state- 
ments of receipts and disbursements, 
fully itemized and duly authorized and 
approved for payment, in advance of 
presenting them to the chairman of 
the finance and executive committee. 


FOLLOWING the insistent demand 

for organization work in the field, 
strenuous campaigns were presented, 
In cooperation with the very effective 
and loyal assistance of the state offi- 
cers, in Kentucky, Georgia and Iowa. 

In Illinois, Wisconsin, Texas and 
Minnesota local campaigns for new 
members were successfully conducted. 

The strenuous program, arranged by 
State association officers, of four and 
five meetings a day, was followed. 
Difficult train schedules, almost intol- 
erable weather conditions, and many 
disappointments due to the lethargy 
and indifference of local agents, who 
did not care to attend any meeting, 
where an effort was being made to ex- 
plain to them what the National asso- 
ciation has done for every local agent 
in this country, whether or not he has 
ever contributed a cent to its main- 
tenance, were physically and mentally 


IS_A BROADSIDE; ALSO A REPORT 





National Secretary C. S. S. Miller Doesn't Mince Words 


trying, yet the experience was stimu- 
lating. 

A further stimulus to new members 
is in the form of a handsome silver 
trophy, to be presented to the state 
association each year which has added 
the greatest number of full-paid mem- 
bers to our rolls by the end of the- 
fiscal year, Aug. 31. 


HE sale of uniform standard ac- 

counts current has been pushed, and 
it is gratifying to know that the de- 
mand for them is increasing as rapidly 
as agents appreciate their convenience 
and acceptability by the companies. 

Old debts of every description have 
been paid off. The extension fund col- 
lections, while considerable, have not 
been as great as would have been pos- 
sible, were it not that certain pledges 
made at the Indianapolis convention in 
1915, appear to have been quite unau- 
thorized. 

The memorial to the late James 
Haywood Southgate, was presented by 
former National President A. W. Neale 
of Cleveland, at the request of the Na- 
tional officers. 


STATE secretaries have persistently 

failed to realize the importance of 
collecting and remitting dues in con- 
sonance with the expressed wish of the 
National officers that the fiscal year of 


all state associations end Aug. 31, and 

that dues be collected and forwarded 

promptly to the National treasurer. 
We have no paid and no volunteer 


.correspondents for the Bulletin, despite 


repeated requests made to every state 
president and state secretary. If the 
Bulletin were made up each week of 
news, suggestions, editorial and criti- 
cisms furnished by our members, it 
would be 95 per cent unsullied white 
paper. 

In the last six months 1,220 new paid- 
up members have been added to our 
rolls, from 144 cities and towns, in 
many of which the association had no 
representation whatever. 


THE following recommendations are 
respectfully Submitted for your con- 
sideration: 


] To do the work which must be 
* done, more funds must be provided. 
At the sixth annual convention at 

Put-in-Bay, September, 1901, Chairman 

Pinkham of the organization: commit- 

tee, said: “Several of the leading state 

associations are making their assess- 
ments for expenses on the basis of 
premium in each agency represented. 

It seems to us that the National asso- 

ciation has reached a stage wherein 

some plan of this kind needs to be 
investigated carefully, with a view to 


its adoption. It is evident that no 
large amount of telling work can be 
secured without compensation for nec- 
essary expenses, and we recommend 
to this convention the discussion of 
methods wherein the services of ca- 
pable and intelligent organizers may 
be secured, to obtain a large increase 
in membership, which we certainly 
must have for the future success of this 
association.” 

I urgently repeat that recommenda- 
tion. 

At the seventh annual convention 
at Louisville, October, 1902, Vice-Pres- 
ident Robinson said: “State dues in 
Kentucky were graded upon agency 
premium receipts.” Texas, West Vir- 
ginia and perhaps other units have fol- 
lowed this practice successfully. 

The agents in this country have, in 
most cases, suffered no diminuition of 
income in the last year. In many cases 
their incomes have been increased. 
The increase in 1917 over 1916 in fire 
premiums charged by all companies 
operating in this country was $219,849,- 
883; and this year bids fair to nearly 
double the 1916 figures. The mean 
average commissions in 1917 for all 
companies increased from 20.87 per- 
cent to 21.35 percent. There does not 
appear to have been any shrinkage in 
the mean average rate of commissions 
this year. If our National association 
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When agents from other points have any 
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those represented on this page will be 
pleased to give complete service. We invite any 
insurance men who happen to be in Cleveland at 
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dues were double the present propor- 
tion, more agents would perhaps ap- 
preciate the purport of their member- 
ship. 


7 We have got to cultivate the rural 

agents. We need them. They all 
have votes, and in many localities the 
women of their families have voting 
strength also. The political potential- 
ity of our own present and prospective 
members is great. In turn, the polit- 
ical strength which they might, could 
and should assure is_ incalculably 
greater than most of us realize. We 
should endeavor to show the agent in 
the smaliest town just why he should 
belong to his state association and, 
thereby, antomatically, to the National 
association. He certainly needs the 
help of a vigorous National organiza- 
tion solely and exclusively of, by and 
for agents. The National organiza- 
tion needs not merely picayune annual 
dues, but the greatest potential polit- 
ical-economic strength of the smallest, 
as well as the largest, local fire, cas- 
ualty and surety producers in this 
country. 


3 Uniform state association consti- 
* tutions and by-laws would help to 
knit the state units closer. Some states 
have brief, but apparently adequate, 
constitutions and by-laws. Others are 
loosely drawn and complex. Some 
states appear to have none at all. 


4 A uniform state association sign 
* and receipt, indicating that a mem- 
ber has paid his annual dues to his 
state association, and that he is, there- 
by, affiliated with the National associa- 
tion, would do much to unify the mem- 
bership and strengthen it. 
f 
5. The question of the ownership of 
casualty expirations at this time 
seems to be an important topic when 
the increase in casualty business is 
proceeding by leaps and bounds. 


6 In common with those engaged in 

* other lines of business the agency 
forces of this country have espoused 
the doctrine that success, more and 
more, is dependent on increased effi- 
cient service, not only to their indi- 
vidual customers, but to the common- 
wealth. They realize that every worker 
Owes a contribution to the state. 

Fire insurance agents appreciate the 
vast injury inflicted on the nation by 
the destruction of values which, under 
proper conditions, may be preserved. 
Some statisticians have placed the pre- 
ventable fire loss of the United States 
as high as 80 percent of the total fire 
waste. Whatever the proportion is, 
each of us knows it to be so large as 
to verge on criminality. It is the plain 
duty of this association to contribute 
its share of work towards bringing in 
better conditions. There are many 
avenues of approach to this result, but, 
perhaps, none so promising of substan- 
tial and permanent benefit as through 
the processes of education. 

The rising generation should be made 
acquainted with the manner in which 
we are squandering the national as- 
sets and they should be, as they can 
be, shown how to conserve them. 


LET us go to the school houses of the 

land with our message. In accord- 
ance with the principles of this idea, 
I beg to suggest for ‘your consideration 
the practicability of establishing, in the 
name of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, a prize to be con- 
tested for annually by the pupils of the 
high schools throughout the country 
for the best paper on fire prevention. 
Such a trophy should be of gold, of 
substantial intrinsic value, of artistic 
design and suitably inscribed. 

In this way the lesson will be taught 
to the young perennially and its ef- 
fects will be taken into the civic life 
of the nation by ever increasing mem- 
bers every year. Thousands of news- 
papers all over the United States will 
be reporting and editorializing on fire 


prevention and the insurance agents of 
the nation will: become known in every 
city and every hamlet, as waging con- 
stant warfare against the destruction 
of property by fire, than which there 
can be no greater service. 


At the Buffalo convention ten years 
ago President Woodworth made 
these concluding remarks 


“The con- 





FRED B. AYER 
PresIDENT Fire Insurance CLuB 
Cleveland, O. 


tinued success of our association de- 
pends more upon what we do for our- 
selves than upon what we ask from the 
companies. The peculiar position oc- 
cupied by local agents is not better ex- 
emplified than by the powerlessness of 
this association to harm anybody or 
anything but itself. It can be of great 
help to the business, and to all en- 
gaged therein if it makes proper rec- 


ommendations to its members and pre- 
fers proper requests to the companies. 

‘ The time has come when there 
must be more harmony and mutual 
support among all engaged in the busi- 
ness, or all will soon be without any 
business.” Note, gentlemen, these 
prophetic words were uttered ten years 
ago, not ten days ago. 


[N the report of the executive commit- 
tee to the seventh annual convention 
at Louisville, October, 1902, occur these 
words: “Our country requires but a 
small standing army, because in case of 
war or other need there is no limit to 
the number of patriotic men who would 
enlist in her defence. 

“The same is true of the American 
Agency System. Many agents in these 
peaceful times have not felt the need 
of identifying themselves with our as- 
sociation; but should anything arise 
that menaced the interest of the agency 
force of the country, these men would 
enthusiastically rally to the support of 
our organization. . . . A_ larger 
membership, however, would increase 
the influence of our association with 
legislators and others.” 

At that same convention Vice-Presi- 
dent North in an address entitled, 
“Perils of Peace,” defined such perils 
as “Lack of Vigilance’; “Conscious- 
ness of Security”; “Loss of Interest in 
Association Matters”; and finally “Sel- 
fishness.” 


"T ODAY the agents in this country 

must be shown, conclusively shown, 
individually shown, inescapably shown, 
why they must join their state asso- 


ciations. They do not realize the perils 
of war. They do not realize what a 
Prussian bureaucracy in America 


would mean, although they are intent 
upon making the world safe for de- 
mocracy, oblivious of the insecurity of 
insurance democracy in America. 


Since the St. Louis convention last year 
1443 new members have been added to 
the association. 
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Ohio Association 


S a prologue to the National As- 

sociation meeting the Ohio Asso- 
7 ciation of Insurance Agents held 
its twenty-second annual meeting 
Tuesday afternoon. Because of the 
big national program the state organ- 
ization eliminated addresses and dis- 
cussions on all matters of general in- 
terest and confined itself chiefly to 
things of state interest and to the 
transaction of its usual business. It 
did hear from the three National asso- 
ciation officers who have been at the 
helm this past ‘year and it also heard 
some inspiring things in the reports 
of its own officers and committees. 


There was an attendance of about 
250. 


P RESIDENT C. C. CORRY, who 

was reelected, said the association 
could not report as successful a legis- 
lative program carried out as it did a 
year ago, but it could give some good 
news regarding members. A year ago 
there were 750 on the roll, but some 
were unpaid, some dead and some in 
the service of the army and navy. This 
year there were 439 paid members, a 
gain of 212. There are in addition 30 
who still owe 1917 as well as 1918 dues, 
102 who owe 1918 dues, making the ac- 
tual membership 541. There were real- 
iy 225 new members secured during the 
year. A dozen were added during the 
meeting, and Mr. Corry was campaign- 
ing for more at the National conven- 
tion, being the field representative as 
well as the president of the associa- 
tion. mit 
P RESIDENT E. M. ALLEN of the 

National association called atten- 
tion to the necessity of insurance men 
working in patriotic endeavors as in- 
surance men, rather than as members 


NEW OFFICERS OHIO ASSOCIATION 


President—Cliff C. Corry, Springfield, Ohio. 

Vice-President—Thomas C. Goss, Cleveland. 

New Members Executive Committee—F. Austen McElroy, Columbus; 
Arthur Clemons, Cincinnati; E. W. Reynolds, Akron. 





of chambers of commerce or rotary 
clubs, and making public their accom- 


plishments. Insurance men are tak- 
ing the lead everywhere, and they 
should continue to do so, but they 


should not fail to get credit for the 
business as a whole, which really is 
due, and which it needs at this time 
when insidious attacks are being made 
upon it. 


CHAIRMAN FRED J. COX of the Na- 

tional executive committee said that 
up until seven years ago he was like 
many other agents, bending all of his 
efforts to getting premiums for his 
agency and paying no attention to the 
business as a whole. In his offices in- 
surance papers were not read and 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
business was lacking. Suddenly they 
and their competitors found their com- 
missions cut off. Then they organized 
and now companies and agents coop- 
erate. A graver danger presents itself 
now, and the closest cooperation be- 
tween all insurance interests is essen- 
tial. The business must be preserved 
if the agents are to be able to con- 
tinue purchasing Liberty bonds and 
otherwise doing their part in winning 
the war. 


HEN Secretary Chauncey S. S. Mil- 
ler was called he was given an ova- 
tion. He told a number of stories, all 
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pointing out the benefits and necessity 
of organization. He also called atten- 
tion to the fact that until their uni- 
fied action abroad the success of the 
allies was in doubt. While we are 
fighting abroad to make the world safe 
for democracy there is another fight 
impending in which the insurance busi- 
ness must be made safe for democracy. 
President Corry also said that at this 
time the efficiency of the American 
agency public must be demonstrated. 


‘THE report of the executive commit- 

tee by Chairman E. J. Bundenthal 
of Dayton called attention to the fact 
that the antidiscrimination law had not 
destroyed the individuality of the es- 
tablished agents, as many had feared 
it would. It has, however, helped to 
eliminate some of the less capable. 
Collections are the big problem before 
the business today. The subject re- 
ferred to the committee a year ago 
was referred back to the association 
with a suggestion that possibly some 
legislation would be required to cure 
conditions. The agents are receiving 
the intelligent cooperation of Com- 
missioner W. H. Tomlinson in all mat- 
ters, 

Mr. Bundenthal stated that a new 
book of rules was being published for 
Ohio. A digest of these changes was 
presented by Will J. Beggs, secretary 
of the Cleveland Insurance Club. 


Meeting 


N EARLY $1,600 was raised by*sub- 
scriptions to continue the exten- 
sion work which the association has 
been doing for several years. Both the 
Cleveland and Cincinnati clubs con- 
tributed $350. Other cities going down 
for smaller amounts were Dayton, Co- 
lumbus, Toledo, Akron, Youngstown, 
Zanesville, Mansfield, Springfield, Ash- 
tabula. Various individuals, some lo- 
cated in the cities subscribing through 
local clubs and some elsewhere, prom- 
ised amounts ranging from $5 to $25. 
Dayton extended an invitation to the 
association for its 1919 meeting, but the 
selection is left, as usual, to the execu- 
tive committee. 


Two Big Men 


Cleveland has two ex-presidents, 
Thomas H. Geer and A. W. Neale. Mr. 
Neale is in the forefront of the agency 
ranks of the country. His office is a 
model to which other agencies go for 
systems and up-to-date office manage- 
ment ideas. He is building a very large 
agency with branch offices in Detroit 
and New York. His guiding hand was 
seen in the local arrangements. 

Mr. Geer is the grand old man of 
Cleveland, 78 years young, and proud 
of it. He hasn’t known what it means 
to consult a doctor. He is still the 
active head of his business and had one 
of the prominent local committees in 
charge of the convention. Cleveland is 
justly proud of Mr. Geer. 


“Great Britain strengthens her insur- 
ance companies instead of threatening 
or weakening them. She recognizes in- 
surance companies as a part of her 
world-wide trade.” Encouraging anda 
not encroaching government should be 
adopted by the United States.”—-Sharman, 


First British Insurance Office Established in 
United States, A. D. 1804. 
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President s Address 


a characteristic talk as an an- 

nual address. He 
notes, not a manuscript. 
part: 

At the St. Louis convention, this 
present administration was given some 
rather strict instructions. The first 
three months of the present association 
year were spent in trying to arrive at 
certain conclusions which afterwards 
were found to be necessary in compil- 
ing information and securing data upon 
which your officers could act. 


P RESIDENT E. M. ALLEN made 


spoke from 
He said in 


A RADICAL change has been made 

in the working office of your as- 
sociation. Whether or not a change for 
the better has been made we must 
leave to you to judge. We believe the 
change is a good one. We believe that 





WALTER J. JAMES 
CHAIRMAN ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
Cleveland, O. 


efficient work is being done, that at- 
tention is being paid to those things 
which should receive attention at the 
hands of your officers and at the hands 
of your New York office. The offices 
are located now at 95 William street, 
New York, in the heart of the insur- 
ance district, and we believe we have 
an office of which you may be proud. 
I should esteem it a discourtesy if any 
of you gentlemen visiting New York 
fails to call upon the secretary. There 
is always some one in the office even 
if the secretary is not there, who is 
competent and able to represent him 
in his absence. 


E were instructed at the St. Louis 

convention to appoint a conference 
committee. Your president, shortly 
after the close of the convention, ap- 
pointed such a committee, with James 
L. Case, of Norwich, Conn., as its 
chairman. 

During the year several important 
conferences were held, attended by 
company managers and by the officers 
of this association, some in Chicago, 
some in Hartford, some in New York. 
These conferences were of the utmost 
importance to you and to all of us en- 
gaged in the agency business. How- 
ever, so far the companies have not 
seen fit to adopt the suggestion of the 
insurance commissioners by appointing 
a committee similar to ours. 

We feel at this time that our asso- 
ciation should go on record in giving 
their reasons for thinking that a com- 
pany’ cenference committee is desir- 
able. We will, therefore, state our rea- 
sons as follows: 


FIRST, out of courtesy to the insur- 
ance commissioners who suggested 
this. plan. 





SECONDLY, to rovide ready 
means of arbitrating differences exist- 
ing today or that may exist in the fu- 


ture between companies and_ their 
agents. ; 
THIRD, to eliminate independent 


arbitrary action resulting in harsh laws 
on the one hand and retaliatory rules 
on the other. 

FOURTH, to provide concerted ac- 
tion in combating common perils, as in 
the crisis confronting insurance today. 

FIFTH, to nullify the influence of 
radicals on both sides under the ma- 
jority rule. 

SIXTH, to provide a medium for 
placing before the public the true facts 
concerning the business of insurance. 


[tT is not possible for us, of course, to 
force the companies to meet us half 
way in this matter, but, we as agents, 
must make every effort to show them 
and to prove to them that we are sin- 
cere in our intentions to be fair and 
square and to convince them that we 
have no ulterior or subtle motive in 
suggesting this means of friendly co- 
operation. We must show them that 
the spirit back of it is a spirit that they 
need not be afraid of. 
Somehow, or other, 
companies are large in the 


although our 
business 


world, in some instances, the com- 
panies seem to be a little bit afraid 
of the agents which they themselves 
appoint. That is the spirit which this 
association now is endgavoring to 
eradicate. It cannot be eradicated ex- 
cept through the hearty co-operation 
of the membership at large. 


| WANT to say just a few words with 
reference to those committeemen 
and committee chairmen who have 
labored so hard and so_unsparingly 
since the St. Louis meeting. If co- 
operation has been manifested in the 
association at all, it has been mani- 
fested through the members of the 
various committees and the chairmen, 
who have been responsible for the ac- 
tive carrying out of your work. I 
can’t mention all of their names, but 
it wouldn’t be fair for me now not to 
place the credit where the credit is 
due, and in doing this, I must first of 
all mention one man who has been 
untiring in his labor, one man who has 
sacrificed his time and even his health 
without a thought, who has done the 
bidding of the agents as he thought 
they wished the work of his committ- 
tee done. I refer to Mr. Cox, chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
Several members have never failed 
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to attend a single meeting. Messrs 
Bruns of Syracuse, Howell of Atlanta, 
Wilson, that grand old man of Fitch- 
burg, the sturdy oak that we are miss- 
ing today, never failed to attend a 
meeting, as chairman of the finance 
committee and ex-officio member of 
the executive committee; Case, of Nor- 
wich, and others. 

If this administration has done any- 
thing worthy of commendation it is 
because of the whole-hearted support, 
the active support, the eners and the 
good judgment of these men. So any 
tribute due is due to them. 


AS vice-chairman of the organization 
committee, it is my dutv also to 
render you a report from that com- 





F. H. WAGNER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


mittee. In the first place, several 
state associations are in a bad way. I 
might mention Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
Maine, Indiana, Kansas and Colorado. 
Others are not in verv good shape. I 
don’t know how all of the state as- 
sociations can be built up by this or 
anv other national administration. I 
don’t think it is  ssible for the Na- 
tional office in New York or for the 
officers scattered throughout the coun- 
trv to do '*e work in the various states 
without the heartv co-operation and 
without the personal touch that is 
necessary on the part of the agents in 
those states. 


[NX some states there is not much anti- 

insurance legislation, and for that 
reason interest has not been very great 
on the part of the agents. But there 
is no telling when things will come up 
as in the case of the national crisis 
today, and a lack of an organization 
will be sorely felt. So we plead with 
those men who are here who have in- 
fluence in their own states to go back 
home and make it their own duty to 
see that their state is put up to at least 
50 percent efficiency. We talk about 
100 percent. We will be almost satis- 
fied in the National office if you will 
give us 50 percent in your state organi- 
zation. 

At this present time, we would like 
to recommend that you call your meet- 
ings oftener, special meetings of your 
state association or of your executive 
committees. Call them three or four 
times a year, not to have dinner or 
luncheon or anything like that, but to 
call serious business meetings and dis- 
cuss those things that are of the ut- 
most importance to agents today. 


j Y OUR president during the last year 


had the privilege of attending 


Gl @ twenty-two meetings of state associa- 
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tions and local boards throughout the 
country. These meetings in almost 
every instance were full of enthusiasm 
and were successful. The agents seem 
to realize the necessity for organization 
and the necessity for personal endeavor 
and personal work. 

No man can get all over the country. 
No organizer can do it. If we were in 
such shape that organization work 
could be done by mail, it wouldn’t be 
worrying us now. But we are not in 
that shape, and the organization work 
that we need must be done by the men 
right here who will go back home de- 
termined to do something, and if you 
don’t leave this convention with that 
thought in mind, then a great many 
of the things we have endeavored to 
rx and hope to do will of necessity 
fail. 


THE secretary, Mr. Miller, Mr. Cox 
of the executive committee, Mr. 
Neale and several of the ex-presidents 





THOS. F. DALY 
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and vice-presidents have also attended 
the meetings throughout the country 
and have done all they could in every 
way to help the good cause along. We 
have endeavored to see that every 
state meeting had a representative of 
the national office. 

One thing I want to recommend is 
that all local boards throughout this 
whole United States affiliated with the 
National association shall take it upon 
themselves to see that in some way 
they work out a plan of organizing 
local boards, local exchanges or in- 
surance clubs in the smaller com- 
munities. 


NSURANCE agents throughout the 

country are taking a leading part in 
all war work. We want to stress the 
importance of that. We want to ask 
that it be continued. Where you do 
this work, let it be known what you are 
doing. Let your communities know 
what you can do and that you are do- 
ing these things without stint. Let 
your communities know that whether 
anybody else in the country is loyal 
or not, whether others are American 
citizens or not, that the local agents of 
insurance are doing their part as best 
they know how and at all times. So 
when this Fourth Liberty Loan goes 
on, I hope every agent here will take 
an active part in the campaign and do 
everything he can, regardless of every 
consideration, regardless of other 
duties, regardless of his office; let him 
get into the loan and do his best, be- 
Cause now of all times the war work 


is the most important thing that we 
can do. 


WE hope to have a definite program 

now with reference to the fire pre- 
vention work done by local insurance 
agents. We consider that the local 
agents throughout the country, through 
the National association once recruited 





up to 10,000 members—and that is the 
goal that we are aiming at now—will 


provide for the government a flexible, 


well-trained, splendid corps of insur- 
ance experts, who can do fire preven- 
tion work better than any class of men 
I know of, through these local units 
and exchanges on a more businesslike 
basis than even through a state coun- 
cil of defense. We hope to be able to 
offer these facilities to the government 
a little bit later through your cooper- 
ation and help. I know of nothing 
that is of more importance to the gov- 
ernment. President Wilson has said 
that our fire waste was a national 
dereliction. Surely, if there is a work 
that .we can do that is deserving, a 
work that is necessary, it is fire pre- 
vention work. 

We have been told that there are cer- 
tain individuals in this country of so- 
cialistic tendencies,. who are planning 
things which do not look good to us. 
We are told that some people would 
like to see conditions in this country 
that would require the taking over of 
all branches of insurance and the elimi- 
nation of the local agent from the field 
of insurance, with the possibility of 
liquidation of all the existing insurance 
companies. Unfortunately, the 70,000 
odd local agents throughout the coun- 
try who are interested in just this 





proposition are merely hard-working 
citizens and taxpayers with ordinary 
healthy ideas and thoughts. Their 
rights and privileges have not been 


given any consideration thus far by: 


these extremists. 


UNDER the plan of government con- 

trol of utilities during the period of 
the war, we have been assured by our 
President that it is not the purpose of 
the government to burden itself with 
the management or control of any line 
of business that can be handled as well 
or better by private interests. Again, 
we are told that government control 


will extend to no line of industry un- - | 


less such action is necessary to the 
winning of the war. If in order to ex- 
pedite the winning of the war, it should 
become necessary to sacrifice the busi- 
ness of 70,000 local agents and to throw 
out of employment the 100,000 men 
and women now depending upon in- 
surance for a_ livelihood, the local 
agents of this country would be among 
the very first to urge the government 
to take over the business of fire in- 
surance. 


O single instance, however, of any 
proofs have been presented that 
such action is necessary to the win- 
ning of the war. On the contrary, we 





are told that this action is not neces- 
sary. At the present time, the insur- 
ance companies are meeting all de- 
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mands made upon them by the govern- 
ment and are in a position to expand 
their resources to whatever extreme 
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may become necessary. Assuming, 
however, that regardless of the actual 
conditions, sufficient influence is used 
to actually take over the business of 
fire insurance, how would it he handled? 
We are all familiar with the extrav- 
agance and waste of government con- 
trol. Under existing political condi- 
tions, regardless of party, no other re- 
sult would be possible. The enormous 
losses that would necessarily occur 
can be made up only by means of tax- 
ation. Therein lies the advantage of 
the government over the private inter- 
ests as the masses of the people, the 
voters, and the property owners would 
be assessed, paying the fire losses of 
the few. 


CAN such an unnecessary and utterly 
unbusinesslike thing be done? Yes, 
beyond any question of doubt, if no de- 
fense is made by those whose inter- 
ests are affected, and if no_ specific 
proof is furnished to show that the 
scheme is unsound and impracticable. 
We, therefore, are facing the aston- 
ishing fact that a mere handful of men, 
with socialistic ideas utterly unknown 
two years ago, are attempting to 
calmly dispose of a business involving 
millions of dollars of assets and en- 
gaged in by hundreds of thousands of 
people, while those of us whose inter- 
ests are at stake because of the lack 
of definite purpose and organization 
are wondering how we can save our- 
selves from ruin. 


SSUMING that the taxpayers will 

have to bear the burden under such 
an arrangement, it is reasonable to 
suppose that they will do so willingly, 
once the true facts are explained. to 
them? I hardly think so. Therefore, it 
would seem advisable from our stand- 
point first to concentrate all the vari- 
wus forces of insutunce on ene specific 
course of actiou, 2nd second!y, te sub- 
niit the actual facts to the authorities 
in Washington and to the general 
‘public, through a carefully planned 
campaign of education. 


WE have nothing to be ashamed of 

and nothing to hide. Must we not 
forget the past, all of us? And by that 
I mean companies, agents, brokers and 
everybody else connected with the 
business, and to strive to attain the 
broader vision necessary for our mu- 
tual protection and safety; the vision 
that enables us to concentrate not on 
the immediate object but on the ulti- 
mate result will insure the most good 
for the greatest number. It is that 
vision which will permit us to see in 
the large, to separate the personal and 
petty from the big things, leaving only 
a definite purpose, to advocate those 
priciples which are enduring and which 
are sound. Surely one general plan 
can be decided upon which will show 
the iniquity of this scheme and safe- 
guard all interests, including those of 
the insuring public. Can we, as a com- 
mercial organization, for instance, 
plead our cause as local agents with- 
out giving first a businesslike reason 
for making the request? 


[F our cause is just we should have no 

fear of the consequences. If it is 
unjust, we should not plead it. From 
a coldly practical standpoint, the tak- 
ing over by any government of alf 
branches of insurance is not only so- 
cialistic and therefore abhorent in a 
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democracy, but it is absolutely pater- 
nalism. Such action without just cause 
is autocratic in the extreme. These are 
the very methods of government we 
are fighting now to eradicate from the 
earth, and the things our sons and 
daughters are giving up their lives to 
abolish. We are paying huge taxes 
to safeguard democracy in the world. 
Surely to accomplish this end it will 
not become necessary for us to sacrifice 
any of the cardinal principles of our 
own country. If the taking over of all 
branches of insurance by ofir govern- 
ment should become a war necessity, 
we will not object. If it is not a war 
necessity, it should not be tolerated. 


ORTUNATELY for ourselves ours 

is not the only business that will 
feel the force of socialistic attack. Radi- 
cals of this sort will stop at nothing, 
and if they fail in one quarter they will 
only redouble their efforts in another. 
Those lines of business, however, 
which cannot or will not defend them- 
selves will find it difficult to survive the 
spread of this insidious wartime malady. 
In our case where companies and agents 
are concerned. nothing worthwhile can 
be accomplished without mutual un- 
derstanding and _ whole-hearted co- 
operation. Regardless of the past, we 
must believe in each other now. Per- 
sonally, I am not inclined at all to 
think that our government is going to 
be influenced by these wild schemers, 
as Socialists of this class are seldom 
men of much ability along governmen- 
tal lines, and once the real facts are 
known they will have precious little 
standing in court. 


f AM perfectly willing to pin all of 
my faith and all of my hope on the 
honesty and fairness and above all in 
the rock-ribbed democracy of that 
splendid American who is now guiding 
our destinies as a nation through the 
most troublesome of times. 

I don’t believe, I can’t believe that 
that man, President Wilson, will allow 
us or any other citizens of this country 
to be grievously wronged. That is 
what would happen to us if the fears 
we almost are afraid to speak of should 
be realized. I am willing to pin my 
faith in him. I believe him. I trust 
him, and, for my part, I am not afraid. 


Call for Historian 


Arthur H. Robinson of Louisville, at 
the Dutch-treat dinner, gave some in- 
teresting reminiscences. By the way, 
isn’t it about time for the historian of 
the National Association to appear and 
write a book? Mr. Woodworth ought 
to take the job. Mr. Robinson told of 
Bob Brannen’s first meeting at the 
Great Northern Hotel in Chicago in 
the fall of 1896, and claimed for Ken- 
tucky the distinction of having had the 
first state association—Kentucky being 
quickly followed by Missouri and Ohio. 


Conference is Held 


Immediately at the close of the con- 
vention a general conference of newly 
elected officers and newly named com- 
mitteeinen was held. Plans to take up 
immediately the 1918-1919 work were 
announced and discussed. 


Senator Sherman closely resembles in 
features and platform presence of Gov- 
ernor Goodrich of Indiana. 
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THREE ALLIE 


the T. E. Braniff Company of Ok- 

lahoma City, spoke on the “Fire, 
Casualty and Surety—The Three Al- 
lies.” He said in part: 

The present-day department store is 
a place where you can buy, under one 
roof, almost any desired article. It rep- 
resents the latest development in the 
science of merchandising. It responds 
to all the demands of an exacting pub- 
lic: a public that loves convenience and 


Tite TE E. BRANIFF, head of 


‘insists on time-saving methods. 


METHODS of conducting the busi- 

ness of insurance have developed 
apace with other lines. Today the busi- 
ness of insurance is but another form 
of merchandising. The public, educated 
to the department store idea of selling, 
has learned to expect the same degree 
of convenience and time saving in mak- 
ing many of its other purchases. Peo- 
ple, moreover, are creatures of habit. 
We become accustomed to buying: our 
goods from a certain store. The 
chances are we don’t go there because 
their prices are lower but because we 
can depend on their having what we 
want; their goods are reliable; their 
methods are pleasing to us, and they 
make it easy for us to do business with 
them; so, when we want anything in 
the way of their merchandise we more 
or less unconsciously find ourselves 
headed toward their store. 


PRACTICALLY the, same influences 

are necessary to build up a large 
and profitable insurance business. First 
of all, we must have the goods. They 
must be reliable goods, and we must 
be able to take care of all the needs 
of our customers. The so-called exclu- 
sive store and the single line insurance 
office are not conspicuously successful. 
Of course, their chances of success are 
better in the larger places than in the 
small or medium sized cities, but the 
drift of the times is toward consolida- 
tions; toward big business. It is more 
economical—it is more convenient—it 
is more efficient. The business that car- 
ries a limited stock must necessarily 
receive a limited patronage. As a busi- 
ness grows larger it surrounds itself 
with a higher class of talent in the han- 
dling of its various details. Sometimes 
this talent has developed with the busi- 
ness, sometimes it is attracted by the 
high prices that the business can af- 
ford to pay, but it makes for service 
and efficiency in dealing with custom- 
ers, and once such an organization has 
hit its gait, it is amazing how rapidly 
it grows. The public is not slow to 
recognize the insurance office which ap- 
plies intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject and genuine ability to the treat- 
ment of its insurance problems. 


AN. insurance office, being greatly 

aided in the beginning by repre- 
senting insurance companies whose 
names are almost household words, can 
by its energy and honorable methods 
eventually so establish itself in the es- 
teem of the community that the policies 
it delivers are accepted as a rule with- 
out question as to the company in 
which the business is written. This af- 
fords an agency some degree of inde- 
pendence, but it also imposes an obliga- 
tion—the obligation of taking no 
chances on the character of the com- 
Panies whose policies it sells, and of 
virtually guaranteeing their contracts 
under normal conditions. 


HERE quite naturally arises the ques- 

.tion—what constitutes a properly 
equipped insurance department store? 
“iy answer must be the obvious—fire, 
casualty and surety. They have many 
ramifications, and if the companies rep- 
resented are strong and progressive 
they will provide an outlet for almost 
any kind of insurance. Instances are 
not infrequent where a life insurance 


business has been successfully devel- 
oped in connection with the above lines. 
Life insurance, however, is generally 
regarded as a distinct line, and has at- 
tained its greatest success through spe- 
cialization. We must admit, though, 
that an avenue of broader success is 
open to the man who can do more than 
one thing well. 


IRE insurance possesses the dignity 

and solidity that comes of long years 
of experience. It is probably the best 
recognized form of insurance because 
it has become an inseparable part of 
our commercial fabric. It is business 
insurance, and is regarded as essential 
wherever property values exist. Gen- 
erations of agents have lived and died 
in the business, and their offices are 
perpetuated as are other business in- 
stitutions, as a part of the established 
commercial life of their communities. 
There are frequently people who need 
more fire insurance, but there are few 
property owners who do not carry 
some. 


IFTEEN years ago casualty insur- 

ance was in its infancy. Since that 
time liability insurance has come to be 
regarded as essential; so much so, in 
fact, that in most states workmen’s 
compensation iaws have been passed 
requiring that insurance be carried. 
Other lines of casualty insurance have 
developed apace; so rapidly, in fact. 
that casualty business in all its branches 
ranks second only to fire insurance in 
point of premium volume. 


HE surety business develops a very 

confidential relationship between cus- 
tomer and agent. This relationship is 
similar to that existing between a 
banker and his customers. The surety 
agent knows the details of the financial 
affairs of his clients; he knows their 
record, their ability, their strength and 
their weakness. In some cases he is 
their evidence of responsibility, fre- 
quently extending a line of bonding 
credit which is not justified by their 
financial statement alone, but is largely 
the result of the confidence of the agent 
and bonding company in the client’s 
ability and integrity. Sometimes the 
agent helps a client over a weak spot 
in his record and enables him to re- 
tain a position of responsibility. These 
are things which create gratitude and 
moral obligation, the full advantage of 
which will only inure to the benefit of 
the agent who is equipped to care for 
all the insurance needs of his clients. 


N communities where the volume of 

business justifies, the best results are 
accomplished by departmentizing an of- 
fice. Such a plan opens up a large field 
for executive talent. In smaller com- 
munities the individual must necessarily 
perform more of the details of his oc- 
cupation; must, perhaps, engage in 
other lines of business for a portion of 
his revenue. Under such conditions 
there are some lines which harmonize 
well with the insurance business. Prob- 
ably the most common are loans and 
real estate. These work well together 
because each brings customers to the 
other. But the insurance agent trying 
to conduct an auto sales agency or a 
mercantile store or an undertaking es- 
tablishment, or one who otherwise di- 
vides his attention among lines of busi- 
ness not related to that of insurance, 
is never a successful insurance agent 
and is seldom successful at anything 
else. 


[tT is one of the axioms of our busi- 

ness that what we get we must go 
after. Insurance is intangible; it does 
not appeal to any of the five senses 
and therefore we cannot display it in 
attractive arrangement in windows or 
showcase. Human nature and custom 
have combined to send us out after our 





clients. We must carry our merchan- 
dise to them, and because they can- 
not see or hear or taste or smell or 
feel it we must apply our wits and our 
personality to the task of selling it. But 
isn’t that the very inspiration of the 
business? 


HETHER we like it or not, the 

nature of our business demands that 
we spend a certain amount of time in 
our offices. Can it be that we have so 
firmly fixed in our minds the idea that 
we must go out after all our business 
that we fail to apply the best methods 
of salesmanship to those people who 
come in to see us? Some of them are 
already customers; some come to see 
us regarding matters outside our busi- 
ness, but most of them are prospects 
for insurance of some kind. 


HE opportunities of selling a visitor 
insurance in our office are much 


greater than they would be in his. The 
psychology of the situation is favor- 
able. There are no phone calls or mail 
deliveries, or clerks coming in for in- 
structions; no sight of unfinished busi- 
ness on his desk to break the chain of 
thought we are forging in his mind; 
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and in our own office we can arrange to 

avoid interruption; we have all our 

data and equipment at hand, and some- 

how a man is always most confident, 

— and effective in his own of- 
ce. 


| KNOW a man who won a prize in a 

nation-wide accident and health con- 
test, and his business was practically all 
written in his own office. His method 
was that of regarding every ablebodied 
man who came into his place of busi- 
ness as a prospect for accident and 
health insurance. After the object of 
their visit had been disposed of he 
diplomatically brought up the subject 
of accident and health insurance, and 
if there was a chance in the world he 
generally sold them. He was amazed 
at the results and has applied this 
method to various other lines ever 
since. 


HAVEN'T you noticed that a good 

salesman, when you go into a store 
to buy a shirt, after selling it to you 
will always tell you about the new de- 
signs in neckties or the late styles in 
hats they have just gotten in? The 
chances are he will sell you one or the 
other before you get out, and maybe a 
few pairs of sox besides. If a man 
comes into our office to get a removal 
permit on his fire insurance policy 
the chances are ten to one he needs a 
burglary or an accident or an auto- 


Fire, Casualty 
and Surety 


mobile or some other of the numerous 


forms of policies written by a well 
equipped insurance office. 
l’ve actually known of instances 


where a customer would go into an of- 
fice and buy a fire policy and then walk 
across the street and insure his auto- 
mobile because he didn’t know that the 
first office he visited sold automobile 
insurance. It is a dangerous and short- 
sighted policy for us to sell a customer 
one form of insurance and leave him 
to secure his other forms from a com- 
petitor. 


]F the other agent is wide awake he 

will take the first favorable oppor- 
tunity (such as the prompt and satis- 
factory settlement of a claim, or the 
performance of an appreciated service) 
to remind our customer that he also 
writes the form of insurance being car- 
ried with us, and, under the influence 
of a friendly state of mind and a little 
artiul persuasion, the chances are he 
will be promised the renewal of the 
business. We are not nearly so apt to 
lose all of a customer’s business as we 
are to lose part of it. The inference 
is plain—get it all. Some very suc- 
cessful casualty and surety men have 
admitted this fact to me of late, and 
they have now added fire insurance to 
their office facilities. They are well sat- 
isfied with the results. Much business 
comes to them from established cus- 
tomers with little effort on their part. 
It swells their volume, reduces their 
expense ratio, and makes more secure 
their hold on their customers. 


LEGISLATIVE interference with 
practically all lines of insurance is 
an ever present bugaboo. Obviously 
the agent who has developed only one 
branch of the business is subject to the 
greatest chance of complete loss from 
this source. He is carrying all his eggs 
in one basket—just as is an agency 
whose chief source of revenue is one 
particular account. If he loses that ac- 
count he must start to build all over 
again. -If he writes only fire insurance 
or only casualty insurance or only 
surety bonds, and legislative or admin- 
istrative interference should happen to 
make it impossible for his connections 
to operate longer in his territory, his 
entire business is demoralized. A well 
balanced business made up of large and 
small accounts of all classes of insur- 
ance is the best protection against such 
a calamity. Cases have been known 
where the fire companies have aban- 
doned a state because of obnoxious leg- 
islation, and: liability companies have 
been forced by unfriendly laws to re- 
tire, but I know of no case where the 
business of both classes has been in- 
terfered with at the same time. 


THE surety business is probably the 

least susceptible to legislative inter- 
ference. Occasionally some state will 
pass a law imposing rather severe de- 
partmental requirements upon surety 
companies, but they are usually re- 
pealed as soon as it becomes evident 
that they defeat their own purpose, and 
as a general proposition there is a dis- 
position on the part of the state law 
making bodies to let the surety busi- 
ness alone. 


JN most communities there will occur 

periodically epidemics affecting one 
form of insurance or another, during 
which the agents are thrown into a 
state of panic over the loss of business 
from their books. Sometimes these in- 
cursions are due to the appearance of 
cut rate companies; sometimes to the 
activities of reciprocals and mutuals, 
and, it must be admitted that often the 
fatalities in renewals and new business 
are numerous. As yet no serum has 
been discovered which will prevent 
these epidemics. There is always plenty 
of culture in every community in which 
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the cheap rate or get-your-money-back 
germ may propagate, but as a rule the 
germ will die out after a while and 
things return to normal again—only to 
break out at some other spot or in some 
other form. It would be worse than 
cowardly to give up the fight against 
this form of disease. We will combat 
it a we are combating the Hun plague, 
but when one of our business allies is 
suffering the brunt of the attack, it is 
a mighty comforting feeling to know 
that we have the others to fall back on. 


BRUNS GIVES 


Fire Prevention 


Committee Report 


REDERICK V. BRUNS of Syra- 

cuse, N. Y., chairman of the fire 

prevention committee of the Na- 
tional Agency Association reported as 
follows: 


N O force is so completely mobilized 

and so efficiently equipped, both in 
ability and morale for this work as is 
the great army of fire insurance sales- 
men of America. To organize this 





E. C. ROTH 
ForMER PRESIDENT 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


force into a more effective working 
whole is now our problem. ‘This com- 
mittee recommends the appointment of 
a National chairman who shall be em- 
powered to use for proper purposes 
this great available army, and to co- 
operate with all other agencies having 
as their objects the same results. 

Associated with this chairman 
should be one sub-chairman from each 
state, all of these men to constitute 
the central war council. The national 
chairman should be appointed by the 
president of this association at this 
meeting, the state chairman by the 
presidents of the separate states imme- 
diately after this convention. 


F.ACH state chairman should com- 
plete his organization by making 


a chairman in each county, and the. 


counties should have as a working 
force every patriotic fire insurance 
agent in that particular boundary. 
Thus, from a central head, there could 
be sent into every state and every 
county a direct call to arms, a force- 
ful campaign of education, an aggress- 
ive everyday detail to duty for every 
man and woman of our business— 
boldly standing out as a volunteer 
army of invincible power to fight a 
winning fight against treacherous in- 
cendiarism, ignorant carelessness and 
vicious neglect; all of these combining 
to make an ash heap of American in- 
dustry and American homes. 


THE new awakening must come now. 
The men and women of our business 


have done well in the past, but the 
future holds opportunities of untold 
moment. The best soldiers in the 
world will fall before the enemy if 
food and equipment is lacking. Our 
big work is to see that the home fires 
are kept burning, but only as they 
burn to build and create all things 
which will help the “boys over there” 
carry into eternal perdition the nation 
of madmen who have used fire as their 
most destructive ally. 

During the past year, 66,000 men and 
women, the direct means of contact 
between the great fire insurance cor- 
porations and the public, have with 
wonderful efficiency and patriotic in- 
spiration, acted as volunteer fire and 
accident wardens of the nation. 

By unselfish sacrifice of time and 
money, they have educated home own- 
ers, manufacturers and custodians of 
food and stores to the vital impor- 
tance of carefulness against fire. By 
cooperative advertising, many insur- 
ance agents have delivered telling 
blows at the spirit of neglect which 
has been rampant because of the stress 
of the times. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of personal and circular letters 
have been sent through the mails by 
agents, warning of the American ally 
to the Kaiser, and telling of the hellish 
results of fire in tearing down the 
fighting power of our men by depriv- 
ing them of food and equipment. Elo- 
quent speakers from the agency ranks 
have carried the massage to listening 
ears and many have gone from com- 
munity meetings, aggressive in their 
effort to make secure their own homes 
and work places. 

Newspapers and magazines have 
earnestly cooperated with the fire in- 
surance interests in awakening all 
America to the danger from fire. 


Bid from Lo uisville 


At the Friday afternoon session an 
invitation for the next annual 
meeting was received from Louisville. 
Cleveland also offered to entertain 
again. The executive committee will 
make a selection of the meeting place 
later. 

Because of the present situation it 
will be well, President Allen said for 
state associations to this year re-elect 
efficient officers and replace the ineffi- 
cient. 

The resolutions of the convention 
were presented and adopted Friday 
afternoon. The work of preparing 
these was unusually arduous. The work 
was capably engineered by Chairman 
T..Cc. Moffatt. 


Those agents who were not in attend- 
ance at the National Convention should 
drop a postal card request to The Rough 
Notes Company, Indianapolis, for a copy 
of the edition of “Pointers” just off the 
press. It contains good tips on up-to- 
date office systems and other business 
helps. 
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The Leonard Agency Co. 


General Insurance for Stark County 


Offices: 
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DAYTON 


Is famous for well organized industries, well organ- 
ized mercantile establishments and well organized 
insurance offices. 


Perfection in service has made 
Dayton famous. 


Any of the following members of the Dayton 
Fire Insurance Exchange can give agents elsewhere 
and companies Dayton-style service in and around 
Dayton. 


JOHN R. BOALT G. A. McCHENRY 

OSWALD CAMMAN MEUCHE & HICKMAN 

B. C. COLEMAN A. R. MALONE 

DONSON & DEEM THE OHIO-COOPER AGENCY 
H. GILLESPIE Co. 

CHAS. A. HARWOOD OSCAR C. OLT 

HELLER & BUNDENTHAL SCHIEBLE BROS. 

M. F. HOOVEN & SON G. STOMPS 

CHAS. D. KIDD G. E. WILL 


KIMMEL & FREEHAFER CHAS. 0. WILSON 
THE McCABE-SHEPHERD.COE CHAS. A. WIRSHING 
CO. ED. 0. WRIGHT 
THE COLUMBIA INSURANCE CO.—Herman Rice, Secretary 


THE RELIABLE INSURANCE CO.—Wm. F. Kramer, Secretary 
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Ohio insurance men appreciate the fact 
that the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
was held in one of its great cities. Ohio 
is noted for its hospitality and qualities 
of heart. The local agents will be glad 
to serve those of the fraternity from 

The latchstring is al- 
Ohio stands for depend- 
able insurance and the right kind of 


Edward E. Shipley 
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Stewart on Fire Prevention 


J. T. STEWART, of New York, 

president of the National Fire 
Protection Association and su- 
perintendent of the bureau of surveys 
of the New York Board, spoke on “The 
Duty and Opportunity of the Local 
Agent in Fire Prevention Work.” He 
said: 

Since the entry of our country into 
war it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that fire prevention is an im- 
portant factor contributing to the suc- 
cess of our arms. We must thus con- 
serve our resources and created wealth 
not only against the normal fire haz- 
ard commonly termed by underwriters 
“the physical hazard,” but also against 
incendiary fires and explosions attrib- 
utable to the design or act of an enemy. 


px THE cause of fire prevention the- 
ory and practice have been combined 
by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation in the preparation of regula- 
tions for safeguarding the property 
against the great ramification of fire 
hazards. Its standards, together with 
those of the National Board, have been 
made available to everyone willing to 
enlist in the work of fire prevention. 

Aside from the employes of compa- 
nies and inspection bureaus there is no 
other group of men so well qualified as 
insurance agents, by experience and op- 
portunity, to carry on the daily fight for 
the conservation of our resources against 
destruction by fire. You are in a posi- 
tion to utilize the “implements of fire 
prevention” already furnished in the 
form of the regulations previously 
mentioned. Even in times of peace 
there is an obligation on the part of 
every insurance agent, both to the 
policyholder and the insurance com- 
pany he represents, to inspect each 
piece of property which he insures and 
indicate how the fire hazard may be 
better safeguarded. 


Agency 


GENCY qualification laws were 
A discussed. August Rebhan_ of 
Milwaukee opened the subject. 

He said: : 
At the last convention of the Wis- 
consin Association of Insurance Agents 
held last June, our committee on 
legislation was instructed to proceed 
with the end in view to put through 
such a law, but in particular, one that 
would be in its truest sense and terms 
an agency qualification law. We are 
assured of the hearty cooperation and 
assistance by our commissioner to the 
extent also that he will assist us in 
drawing up the measure. We wrote 
out to forty-five commissioners asking 
them to let us have a copy of their 
agency qualification laws for the pur- 


pose to get the best one or the best — 


out of all them and put it into the 
Wisconsin bill. 


E received replies from every com- 

missioner, and the result shows that 
that there are 25 states that have quali- 
fication laws and 20 that have none. 
Many of the commissioners wrote in 
asking us to let them have a draft or 
copy of our proposed agency qualifica- 
tion law because they would interest 
themselves in such a matter to have 
one that is perfect or nearly so to put 
through in their own state. We found, 
however, after a careful search and sur- 
vey that nearly all of the agency 
qualification laws are nothing more 
than registration laws, and the only re- 
quirement seems to be to be able to 
properly fill out a blank. 


iC IS therefore evident that this obli- 
. Gation during the emergencies of war 
is many times greater. It would seem 
as if no better opportunity has been 
afforded any other group of men to 
materially assist in the conduct of the 
war and yet do comparatively little 
more than is ordinarily expected of 
them. Indeed no successful and pro- 
gressive agent ordinarily neglects to 
familiarize himself with the standard 
—— for safeguarding against 
ire. 

I would urge as a war measure, that 
a special drive be made in connection 
with the customary inspections by 
agents for fire prevention purposes. 
An appeal to property owners at this 
time should receive a patriotic re- 
sponse. It is essential that this work 
should have a prominent place in your 
daily routine. 


rf IS no doubt unnecessary to remind 
you that full information on regula- 
tions for safeguarding against fire 
should preferably be secured from your 
insurance organization having jurisdic- 
tion in the territory concerned. Natu- 
rally, all your suggestions for improve- 
ments should be in harmony with the 
standards of such organization, which, 
I believe, ordinarily follow the regula- 
tions of the National Fire: Protection 
Association and the National Board, as 
well as recognizing municipal and state 
laws. 

In addition to the matter of inspec- 
tions it is quite desirable that a brief 
circular be mailed with each policy 
calling the attention of property own- 
ers to the importance of fire preven- 
tion in Telation to the war. No other 
class of business men are equally fa- 
vored by such an opportunity to di- 
rectly call attention of the individual 
to this important subject as yourselves. 


EACH agent may prepare his own 
brief appeal for this purpose or use 
something approxinMtely as follows: 
“AN URGENT APPEAL” 
From President Wilson’s Proclamation 
of April 15, 1917 
“This is the time for America to cor- 
rect her unpardonable fault of wasteful- 
ness and extravagance. Let every man 
and every woman assume the duty of 
careful, provident use and expenditure 
as a public duty, as a dictate of patrio- 
tism which no one can now expect ever 
to be excused or forgiven for ignoring.” 
From President Wilson’s Letter of June 
26, 1917, to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 
“Preventable fire is more than a pri- 
vate misfortune. It is a public derelic- 
tion. At a time like this of emergency 
and of manifest necessity for the con- 
servation of national resources, it is 
more than ever a matter of deep and 
pressing consequence that every means 
should be taken to prevent this evil.” 
“This evil characterized by President 
Wilson as a public dereliction consumes 
approximately one billion dollars of the 
nation’s resources each four years. The 
necessity for everyone going to ex- 
tremes in endeavoring to prevent fires 
at this time is apparent. As part of a 
nation wide effort to conserve resources, 
we therefore urge you to take immediate 
action to put your house in order with 
regard to cleanliness and safety against 
fire, beginning at the cellar. We ask 
you to urge upon your neighbor the 
necessity of doing likewise.” 


[TRUST you will treat this entire sub- 

ject with the utmost seriousness and 
convince the property owner of its im- 
portance.. Now that our people, once 
instinctively wasteful, are beginning to 
take a pride in frugality, there is every 
reason to feel that if patriotically ap- 
pealed to and wisely advised regarding 
fire prevention they will apply them- 
selves to the task and make every day 
Fire Prevention Day. If they do not 
do so, the responsibility is largely 


Qualification Laws 


| MUST admit that it will probably 

not be the easiest thing in the world 
to get up a sufficiently stringent law 
and get it passed by the legislature re- 
quiring all parties entering the insur- 
ance business to stand an examination 
relative to his experience and knowl- 
edge of the technical parts of our busi- 
ness to be passed upon by a board ap- 
pointed either by the governor or the 
insurance commissioner, but this is one 
way the standard of the business could 
be materially elevated and the unde- 
sirable agents easily eliminated. It 
doesn’t seem to me that the qualifica- 
tion laws I have seen would raise the 
standard of the business, at least not 
to any great extent, and most any one 
could qualify under it. 


WE in Wisconsin propose to draft up 

a bill which will contain in it a 
classification and_ definition three 
classes of agents, viz.: 

Special Agents shall be persons who 
appoint policy writing and soliciting 
agents and otherwise supervise the 
business of the company, but who shall 
not have authority to countersign 
policies. 

Policy Writing Agents shall be per- 
sons who solicit insurance and coun- 
tersign policies. 

Soliciting Agents shall be persons 
who solicit insurance, but do not have 
authority to countersign policies. 


WE propose to recommend a sub- 

stantial annual license fee, big 
enough to keep out the crossroad 
blacksmith, barber, grocer, the street- 


car conductor, etc. We shall propose 
also that every person making applica- 
tion for soliciting insurance shall qual- 
ify to give his sole time to the business 
and require certain experience and tech- 
nical knowledge of the business—and 
that he must qualify as to honor, in- 
tegrity and responsibility. We, in Wis- 
consin, do not claim that we are going 
to be the “Moses,” to lead you out of 
the wilderness on this much heralded 
agency qualification law, but we are 
going to make a strong effort for it. 


[F we fail, then we agents who give 

our full time and energy to the busi- 
ness will continue to educate ourselves 
as in the past with the belief in the 
words so eloquently said by Commis- 
sioner McSwain of South Carolina, 
“Seest thou a man diligent in business 
for he shall stand before kings” and 
again “Get Wisdom, but more than all 
get understanding” and finally educa- 
tion is a weapon that the qualified agent 
must use if he wishes to get rid of 
destructive competition. But after all 
is said and done the educated agent 
does not need to fear the one who is 
unqualified. But education is of no use 
unless agents disseminate their knowl- 
edge in a manner that it is worth while 
for the public to discriminate. The side 
line agent puts up a big bluff without 
attempting to give underwriting serv- 
ice. The educated agent on the other 
hand is able to meet the side liner on 
his own ground and go him several 
better if he will make the proper use of 
his knowledge. 

As Mr. McSwain also well says, “A 


yours if you have not fully informed 
them of its importance. 


RECALL the words of President 

Woodrow Wilson on the subject 
which I have just quoted you. Again, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Wm. G. 
McAdoo, writing to the National 
Board recently, suggesting the observ- 
ance of Fire Prevention Day on Nov. 
2 this year in order not to interfere 
—— the fourth Liberty loan campaign 
said: 


“I am deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of conserving American re- 
sources from destruction. Since the 
annual American fire waste is equivalent 
to the interest upon six billion dollars’ 
worth of Liberty bonds; since it includes 
immense quantities of food, cotton, mu- 
nitions and other war supplies, and re- 
sults in the serious crippling of pro- 
ductive industry, the lessons of fire 
prevention should be made more urgent 
this year than ever before.” 

1 also quote Herbert Hoover, fed- 
eral food administrator, wh osaid: 

“It is imperative that grain in storage 
shall not be destroyed. I wish to urge 
upon all shippers and handlers of grain 


the necessity for ceaseless vigilance 
against fire.” 


HESE expressions from men fa- 

miliar with other urgent matters 
clearly show, in my opinion, that there 
is no occasion to suspect me or your- 
selves of overestimating the impor- 
tance of fire prevention at this time. 
Your duty and your opportunity with 
regard to fire prevention are recog- 
nized. Action on your part is there- 
fore imperative. Above all, back up 
the fire marshals, building depart- 
ments, fire departments and_ similar 
authorities in their demands for better 
safeguards against fire. Woe to the 
insurance agent who shows himself a 
weakling at a time when appealed to 
by a_ short-sighted property owner: 
seeking to get off easy or avoid some 
such safeguards required of him by 
law. 


Report 


good fire insurance agent has many 
perplexities, but the educated, qualified 
and understanding agent will be equal 
to any emergency.” 


Geo. D. Markham 


was on Hand 


George D. Markham, of St. Louis, 
bronzed from his vacation, which he 
extended long enough to take in the 
convention, was among those of the 
older men who put in good work at 
the meeting, assisting by his experi- 
ence and counsel. There were quite a 
number of other strong leaders of past 
years who showed the same keen in- 
terest and were as ready to work as 
they have always been. 


F. H. Wagner, Minneapolis, urged tnat 
resolutions of protest against company 
practice be eliminated at the present 
convention. ‘We want solidarity to the 
limit,” he said. “Let us bring compantes 
into conference if we have issues to 
take up, but let us have unanimity. 
Mr. Wagner referred particularly to 4 
feeling of objection in his state to the 
uniform forms, but whether they may 
be best or not, he hoped that no reso!u- 
tion of protest against them would be 
introduced. The sentiment was aDP- 
rroved. 


The exhibit of local agents’ supplies 
given by The National Underwriter an 
the Rough Notes Company was visited 
by many of the delegates. Complete 
office record systems, underwriting text 
books, advertising mediums were Ppré- 
sented. 
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D. J. DAVIDSON, Vice President a5 ROCKEY, Managing Underwriter 


Merchants National Fire 


Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 





Home cares No. 29 So. La Salle Street 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 00 


An ALL AMERICAN Progressive Fire Insurance Company of the Middle West 








A desirable and direct Home Office connection offered good 


agents in the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan 
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UNA ATAMOT PUTT Tec 


Law Union & Rock 


Insurance Company, Limited, of London 
(FOUNDED 1806) 











No Underwriters’ Agency : : + No Annexes 
No Overhead Writing : An Agents’ Company 








UNITED STATES BRANCH, 49 John St., NEW YORK 


HALL & HENSHAW oC WM. W. HENSHAW, New York City Dept. 
UNITED. STATES MANAGERS WARREN F. GOODWIN, :: Agency Dept. 
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Victory in the World -War will find the United States touching the opportunity to 
carry her fair and full share of the World’s Trade. To grasp that opportunity, the Nation must | - 
be prepared in all things—Shipping, Banking and Insurance particularly. - at gs 


American goods, in American vessels, protected by American insur- 
ance through American Agents—that is the essence of our doctrine 
of 
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To Insure Victory we are doing our share towards serving the Nation wherever and 
however companies and individuals can serve with brains, energy, time arid money. 


These Companies are separate American institutions—essentially as to field and agency 
forces, as to assets, surplus and controlling interests, but joined under one directing management, 
one general supervision, that has built itself strong and permanent during sixty-five years—since 
1853. We are united by a firm belief in all things American—in the American Agency System— 
in the desire to render all possible service to our Agents throughout-the country. 


American Ag ents as much as American goods are essential to the further development - 
of American Insurance if it is to be builded higher on the strong foundation of the past which 
has enabled American Insurance to progress to a point second to none in the World. 


By unity in the business can progress be best assured. Our trust is in American ideals and Ameri- 
can ability to place America Fore and keep it there. 


American Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 
The Continental Insurance Co. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


Home Offices | HENRY EVANS Managing Branch Offices 


80 Maiden Lane Chicago, Montreal, 


New York President San Francisco 





American Companies for American Agents 











